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CHARLES CARROLL MARDEN 
1867-1932 





N May the 11th the honored and beloved President of the Modern 

Language Association died after a brief and unexpected illness. It 
is impossible to express here the deep sense of loss that this event brings 
to all members of this Association, in which the deceased had so long 
been an active figure. We are grateful to know that he was spared any 
prolonged suffering. Apparently in the vigor of health, with a mental 
grasp and alertness undimmed by advancing years, he was taken—as one 
fancies he himself wished to be—in the midst of his scholarly activity 
with an uncompleted piece of research still beckoning as his goal. For 
the departed, an unfinished column remains the happiest symbol of 
life. For us, who survive him, there is the example of an unusually rich 
and useful career: a delightful family circle, as all who ever visited the 
house on Mercer Street will recall; devoted friends, one of whom was 
literally his ‘‘Oliver’’ in the battle of books and scholarly ideals; an 
enviable success asa teacher of Spanish; and an international reputation 
as America’s foremost hispanist. 


* * * 


Charles Carroll Marden was descended from English, Scotch, and 
Irish ancestry of our colonial period. He was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on December 21, 1867. He received his bachelor of arts degree from 
the Johns Hopkins University in 1889, and his doctorate from the same 
institution in 1894. This was the heyday of the Johns Hopkins influence 
on the budding scholarship of America. Among his friends and contem- 
poraries at Hopkins were Edward C. Armstrong, Charles H. Haskins, 
Frederick Warren, John Matzke, Newton Baker, and T. Atkinson 
Jenkins. But influential beyond all others was A. Marshall Elliott by 
the encouragement he gave his pupils, as professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Hopkins, in the quest of exact truth. The great critical power 
that Marden showed later in testing the validity and the value of lin- 
guistic documents had its birth here, at his master’s feet. In 1889 he 
accepted his first teaching position at the Norfolk Academy; in 1890-91 
he was instructor in French at the University of Michigan; and in 1894 
he entered the staff of his alma mater, where in 1905 he was finally ad- 
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vanced to a professorship of Spanish. Upon the creation of the Emery L. 
Ford Chair of Spanish in 1916, Marden was called to Princeton Uni- 
versity as its first incumbent. During seven summer quarters he gave 
graduate courses in Old Spanish language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and in 1928 he crowned his teaching career by lecturing 
at Spanish universities as the Carnegie Visiting Professor. In America, 
he was a fellow of the Mediaeval Academy and of the Hispanic Society. 
In Spain, he received official recognition by his election to a correspond- 
ing membership in the Spanish Academy and the title of Knight Com- 
mander in the Order of Isabel la Catélica. He was also active as manag- 
ing editor of Modern Language Notes (1911-15) and, in this Association, 
as a member of the Executive Council (1924-26). 

The quality and temper of Marden’s work appears early in his pub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of 
Mexico City (Baltimore, 1896). The first important study by a North 
American of a Spanish-American dialect, this treatise—within its range 
—is still authoritative today. Indeed, Marden’s interest in this field of 
study never lapsed, as is shown by his Notes for a Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Spanish (Baltimore, 1911), to which he later added an article in the 
Homenaje a Meiéndez Pidal, where the subject is brought up to date 
for 1911-25. 

Marden’s outstanding distinction is as an editor of Old Spanish texts. 
To work in this field had been one of his earliest ambitions, but with 
characteristic scruple he was unwilling to undertake a critical edition 
until after subjecting himself to a rigid apprenticeship lasting many years. 
Unlike other graduate instructors, Marden stuck to the belief that a 
critical text was no fitting subject for a doctor’s dissertation even by the 
best students. Years of preparation must first precede. With his edition 
of El poema de Fernan Gongalez (Baltimore, 1904), he gave a definitive 
text of this important clerical epic of the Middle Ages, and his reputation 
as a scholar was established. Here again he was a pioneer: the first 
American scholar to edit an Old Spanish poetical text. 

No less an achievement was his edition of El libro de A polonio (Balti- 
more, 1917). Comparing this text with that of Fernan Gongalez, one 
notes even greater conservatism of method. Hesitating to dogmatize on 
mooted points regarding synalepha and hiatus in the cuaderna via, 
Marden refused to make many emendations that would appear desirable 
to rasher and less critical editors. 

In 1925, while in Spain, a happy discovery turned his attention toward 
Berceo, the earliest known Castilian poet. With his usual self-effacement 
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he writes: “‘In the spring of 1925 the Royal Spanish Academy acquired 
anincomplete codex of the poems of Berceo. Concerning the previous his- 
tory of this manuscript we know that it was purchased in a second-hand 
bookstore of Madrid and that the dealer had obtained it from Logrofio.”’ 
Few readers would divine from this that it was Marden himself who un- 
earthed and bought the manuscript and later generously donated it to 
the Academy—a rasgo de hidalgufa much appreciated by the most 
chivalrous of modern peoples. Marden felt that the manuscript was too 
important to leave the country of its origin. It never occurred to him to 
profit by the resale of this priceless possession. Nor did he yield to what 
to most scholars would have been an even stronger temptation: to own 
personally a valuable manuscript. 

The fruit of this discovery was Cuatro poemas de Berceo: Milagros de 
la iglesia robada y de Teofilo y vidas de Santa Oria (Madrid, 1928). But 
as the newly found text was obviously incomplete, Marden determined 
to supply the defect if possible. In the summer of 1928 he returned to 
Spain and succeeded in recovering a substantial section of the missing 
portion. The first discovery had had its element of luck; the securing of 
the remainder was due to enterprise and tact. After considerable detec- 
tive scouting in the mountain-province of Logrofio, Marden found what 
he sought, and, after diplomatically negotiating with the owner, pur- 
chased the rest of the manuscript; and this again he presented to the 
Academy. This second discovery was published under the title, Berceo, 
Veintitrés milagros (Madrid, 1929). Finally, his Berceo studies were com- 
pleted with the appearance of ‘‘Berceo’s Martirio de San Lorenzo from 
an Unpublished Manuscript,’ PMLA, xiv (1930), 501-515. 

A First Spanish Grammar (Boston, 1926), in collaboration with F. C. 
Tarr of Princeton, succeeds in giving a clearer and more scientific state- 
ment of the principles of Spanish grammar than do other textbooks, and 
this without sacrificing practical pedagogic effectiveness. With under- 
graduates, Marden always preferred to teach a class in elementary gram- 
mar. In his advanced teaching, aside from linguistics, he devoted himself 
to the history of the older Spanish drama, the epic, and balladry. Numer- 
ous monographs and notes testify to his wide interests. As a reviewer he 
was thoroughgoing, uncompromising, reliable, yet unfailingly kind and 
appreciative. When praise came from so honest an authority it was 
known to be deserved and the recipient of it felt correspondingly encour- 
aged. In this regard no other American scholar has maintained so high 
a standard. To Marden a review was, what it should be, an impartial 
contribution to the subject. The last title listed in his bibliography, the 
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fourteen pages in MLN, x1vir (1932), on Solalinde’s edition of Alfonso’s 
General Estoria, is a lasting confirmation of this fact. 

At the time of his death, Marden was associated with his colleagues at 
Princeton upon a comprehensive study of the Alixandre romance. Many 
will regret that his share in the Alexander Project, in which his efforts 
were linked with those of his life-long comrade, Edward C. Armstrong, 
did not reach fruition. Yet it has been vouchsafed to few scholars to 
leave behind them a finer series of published works. They are the perma- 
nent record of a modest, steadfast, generous American, a man of strong 
faith and unshakable character, a scholar who eschewed the bypaths of 
rhetoric and took immeasurable pains in searching out the truth. Such 
men are always rare; and as time passes the scholarsamong us will gather 
fresh inspiration from his memory. 

W.A.N. and G.T.N. 
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XLII 
MUSIC IN THE CRAFT CYCLES 


T WOULD be difficult, even if it were wise, to isolate the music of the 

craft cycles from that which preceded it in liturgical drama. In some 
ways the sources and antecedents of craft cycle music are more impor- 
tant than the subject itself. Let us, then, begin with the place of music in 
liturgical drama. Every student of the liturgy is aware of its large musical 
content; in fact, almost all of the liturgy which is intended to be heard by 
the congregation is sung. This music is called plainchant or plainsong.! 
One obvious reason why most of the liturgy has always been sung is to be 
found in the very ancient and genuine reliance upon a union of words and 
music to express in sound the highest and most profound emotions. To 
the Protestant and modern ear this union will often seem no more than 
an eccentric way of speaking the words.? Yet even Protestants sing 
hymns and psalms; they do not say them. And it was not so very long ago 
that a great deal of English lyric poetry was regarded as inseparable 
from the melodies which accompanied it. One also recalls Greek drama 
and its superb unification of the three arts of poetry, music, and the 
dance. No one is surprised, therefore, to find that when drama came out 
of the liturgy the melodies came along with the words. Indeed, here was 
somewhat the same inter-dependence and union that had been in Greek 
drama. Liturgical drama was truly musical drama.* 


‘ A useful description of it is in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, s.v. Plain- 
song, by W. H. Frere. 

2 The wretchedly inartistic recital of plainsong in most Catholic churches today does not 
help to alter this opinion. 

* This paper is not the place for anything like a thorough study of music in liturgical 
drama. And the scope and difficulty of such a study is enormous. E. Coussemaker’s Drames 
Liturgiques (1865) is, to my knowledge, the only extensive, printed musical text of medieval 
drarnas. While it is extremely valuable as the only edition, it is full of inaccurate musical 
transcriptions, and it contains only twenty-two of the hundreds of liturgical plays and 
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Furthermore, as the words, the dialogue, of liturgical plays became 
more and more a matter of conscious artistry and dramaturgy, the music, 
still clinging to the words, likewise became more dramatic. Just as the 
words were troped excrescences on the plain liturgical text, so the music 
was a trope of the liturgical plainsong to be found in the graduals and 
antiphonaries. For instance, in the Cividale Annunciation play, the basis 
of the complicated and lovely melody sung by Gabriel to Mary is an 
antiphon in the Mass on the Feast of the Annunciation.‘ In the litur- 
gical plays, then, most of the music, like most of the words, has a definite 
liturgical source. It is also consciously operatic or dramatic. In plays 
dealing with the Planctus, one invariably finds that the music of the 
Heu, misera cry of the Maries is a melodious wail, a very anguished 
melody*—as much so as that in the last act of a tragic grand opera. In 
other words, the line Heu, misera was in intent and effect as musical as 
it was verbal. The words and the melodies were meant to go together; 
when both the Latin words and the medieval music were familiar idioms 
to the audience, that audience never thought of distinguishing the effect 
of one from the effect of the other. We today, rusty in both idioms, have, 
at least for a while, to talk of them separately. 

To a modern audience the music would, if only it were heard, convey 
more meaning than the Latin. The number of those who can fully taste 
the flavor of medieval Latin dramatic verse is, I venture, very small. 
But music, though in point of time not quite the universal language it is 
sometimes claimed to be, is a language which has aged less than Latin. 
Its medieval idiom, though not the modern idiom, and though subject 
to being misinterpreted as “‘a set o’ cats among the barns’” is often sur- 
prisingly familiar. Try, for example, the first melody in Coussemaker’s 
Drames Liturgiques, the opening chorus of the eleventh-century play 
called the Sponsus. As music it is as easily intelligible as an andante 
movement of a Beethoven symphony—which indeed it a little resembles. 

I should, however, here note a distinction in the music of liturgical 
plays between melodies which are straight plainsong and melodies which 
are secular in their technique. The melody I have just referred to is 





near-plays now known. Hence, the study will have to. be made from the manuscripts them- 
selves. F. Liuzzi in Studi Medievali, Nuova Serie (1929) 11, 74-109, has written an admirable 
article on “L’espressione musicale nel dramma liturgico,” but he has based his treatment 
upon the Coussemaker text—which necessarily limits the significance of his remarks. 

‘I am indebted to Signor Liuzzi’s article for this illustration. The play is printed by 
Coussemaker, of. cit., pp. 280-282. 

5 A good example is the Cividale Planctus (Coussemaker, of. cit., p. 289). 

®In Sheila Kaye-Smith’s play, “The Child Born at the Plough,” in Saints in Sussex 
(1926), p. 40. 
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secular, and for that reason more modern-sounding than some other 
melodies in the Coussemaker collection. In many of the liturgical plays 
there is the same farcing of the music as there is of the words—secular 
music and vernacular words side by side with plainsong and Latin words. 

The transition from the music of liturgical drama to that of the craft 
cycles is necessarily almost as obscure as the transition in the words, for, 
as we have seen, the music and the words shared dramatic existence. Yet 
the transition, as far as music was concerned, was far more complete. 
What happened has, to paraphrase the words of Sir Edmund Chambers, 
been thus explained: The transition from the sung drama of the litur- 
gies to the spoken drama of the great cycles seems to have accompanied 
the change from Latin to the vernacular.’ Chambers cites in this con- 
nection the transitional Shrewsbury fragments;® in them the Latin 
speeches are sung, the English are spoken. This theory seems logical, but 
it is not the important explanation. Actually, I am fairly sure that the 
change in medium from Latin to English had very little to do with the 
abandonment of melody in vernacular drama. We have noticed secular 
melodies coming into liturgical plays, into the Sponsus. In the eleventh 
century when the Sponsus was written, secular music and plainsong were 
not very far apart. But from the eleventh century to the fourteenth the 
art of music, that is, secular music, developed enormously. For one thing, 
its rhythms became more definite, more specialized. Even more impor- 
tant was the development of harmony; music then ceased to be solely 
monophonic and became involved in harmonies, in part-singing over and 
under and around the monophonic melody. Now, the moment music be- 
comes predominately polyphonic (that is, when it employs more than 
one voice or melody or note at a time) it ceases to be of much use to 
drama, in which almost all dialogue is monophonic. In other words, 
music ceases to be a medium for dramatic verse. Very roughly, then, 
what did happen was that the advance in the art of secular music made 
impossible the continuation of a sung religious drama. 

Of course what might have occurred was the continuation of the use of 
plainsong as a medium for vernacular drama. The Anglo-Catholics have, 
for example, in recent times translated the Latin words of the liturgy, 
yet have continued to sing the Englished words to the original plain- 
chant melody. I suppose this did not happen to craft-cycle drama be- 
cause there were in late medieval times no Anglo-Catholics; in that day 
the relation between the Latin words and the plainsong was too intimate 


7 The Medieval Stage (1903), 11, 90. 
8 Printed, without music, in The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, edited by O. Waterhouse, 
for E.E.T.S. (1909). 
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to contemplate fitting the vernacular to it. To do so would have seemed 
a sacrilege, religious and artistic. 

Though plainchant was not used as the medium for the craft-cycle 
plays, and though the complexities of secular music made the use of that 
music out of the question, still a large amount of music of one sort or an- 
other did survive in these English plays. It is to such music that I now 
turn. The high state of development which music had reached by the 
fourteenth century, when the craft cycles were in their prime, is very 
little reflected in them. There is not much more than the three-part song 
sung by the Wakefield shepherds,’ and their rather sophisticated talk 
about crotchets.!° Neither of these is musically realistic; they are rather 
a reflection of the unusual culture of the dramatist of that particular 
play; only the aristocracy and the professional musician, Chaucer among 
them, understood this sort of music. Though music and singing were a 
great feature of life in those times, it was the simpler, more nearly folk, 
music which the playwrights and the audience of a craft cycle play knew 
and liked and used. They wanted music in their plays; but they wanted 
the old music, the timeless folksongs and the hymns and antiphons of the 
Church. Only occasionally, as in the Gloria in excelsis sung in the 
Towneley and Hegge Shepherds’ plays, and as in one York play (I shall 
speak of these presently), did they introduce sophisticated, modern music. 

I should like first of all to give the reader some notion of the amount, 
the sheer quantity, of singing that the cycles contain. This cannot be 
estimated completely, and I probably underestimate it, for the stage 
directions which have come down to us are often very unspecific. Tunc 
cantant is the most common musical stage direction. In the enumeration 
which follows I include each of such stage directions as an indication that 
a song of some sort was actually sung in performance: 


Chester cycle: 23 songs in 14 different plays——More than half the plays of the 
cycle contain singing. 

Hegge plays: 19 songs in 10 plays.—One-fourth of the plays of the cycle contain 
singing. 

Towneley cycle: 18 songs in 8 plays.—One-fourth of the plays of the cycle contain 
singing. 

York cycle: 27 songs in 12 plays.—One-fourth of the plays of the cycle contain 
singing. 

Coventry plays: 8 songs in 4 scenes or plays.—Two-fifths of the scenes or plays of 
this fragment of a cycle contain singing. 


® Towneley Plays, “Secunda Pastorum,” E.E.T.S., p. 122. 
10 For an explanation of the historical and musical significance of the term crotchet as 
used by the Shepherds see Hope Traver, “The Relation of Musical Terms in the Wid- 
kirk Shepherds’ Plays to the Dates of Their Composition,” MLN xx (1905), 1. 
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It is natural that Chester should have songs in so many plays, for 
Chester was always a musical center; it had, for instance, the earliest 
minstrel organization in England." But it is, I imagine, not generally 
appreciated that the average for the five cycles is something better than 
one musical play in every three. 

For the most part these songs are Latin sequences and antiphons, bor- 
rowed from the liturgy, the familiar church songs. Such ones are Christus 
resurgens, Veni creator spiritus, Ascendo ad patrem meum, Te deum lau- 
damus, Ave Maria gratia plena, Jesu corona virginum, and a number of 
Alleluias and Glorias and Sanctuses.2 The music for these has not been 
preserved in the manuscripts of the cycles. This fact, while regrettable 
from our late point of view, was to the fifteenth-century scribe a natural 
omission. The music was well known; one could find it in the local antiph- 
onary or gradual if one did not know it by heart. It was, indeed, the 
same old plainsong melody that had been the basis of liturgical drama. 

There appear to have been certain conventions or traditions as to the 
place in which these songs were sung, as well as some originalities. (1) The 
antiphon Ascendo ad patrem meum naturally came at the culmination of 
the Ascension play, and was sung by Christ, with the angels usually re- 
sponding antiphonally. The collated text of the Chester version of the 
play (edited by H. Deimling and Dr. Matthews for the E.E.T.S., Part 
1r [1916] 367) most fully suggests the way in which the antiphon was 
performed in the play. (2) The Nunc dimittis went to Simeon in the 
Purification play, in which it is sung at the culmination of Simeon’s part. 
(3) Veni creator spiritus was used in the Descent of the Holy Ghost plays, 
and was sung antiphonally by two angels. (4) Angels, or all the players, 
sing Te deum laudamus at the end of many plays in which the plot ends 
happily through God’s benevolence. (5) Angels invariably sing Gloria in 
excelsis to the shepherds in the Nativity plays. The singing is there a 
spectacular event." 

The songs just listed are common to most of the cycles and may be 
regarded as the traditional musical material of the cycles. But the songs 
are not the same in all cycles. There are also religious songs with non- 
liturgical, that is, secular, music. I have mentioned the Gloria in excelsis 

4 R. H. Morris, Chester During the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns (n.d.) pp. 12-13, 346- 
350.—Chambers, op. cit., 11, 259. 

1 Words and music for all of these can be had in the Graduale Sarisburiense (ed. W. H. 
Frere, 189%) or in the Antiphonale Sarisburiense (ed. Frere, 1901-25). Of course one can- 
not be certain that the Sarum melody, or tonus, was used throughout England. Unfortu- 
nately, service books from the precise locality of the various cycles are rare and incomplete. 

8 The tradition of angelic singing is an interesting one. The subject has been well treated 


by J. R. Moore, who, in JEGP xxm (1923), 89-99, intimates that the tradition grew up in 
liturgical drama. 
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of the Towneley and Hegge Shepherds’ plays; the music of this hymn is 
not given in either manuscript, but its characteristics can, I think, be de- 
duced from the jokes the shepherds make about it. Perhaps it can some 
time be located. The Gloria was a favorite text for the compositions of 
late medieval musicians; the Towneley and Hegge Gloria music, which 
I judge from the shepherds’ remarks to be the same in both plays, wil! 
probably be found among such compositions. Near the end of the York 
cycle, in the text of Play xtv1, The Appearance of the Virgin to Thomas, 
is written out in the manuscript a two-part score of three Latin songs. 
The words are paraphrases of the Canticus Canticorum, and are thus ap- 
propriate to the Virgin. Sung by the angels, the incipits of the three songs 
are Surge proxima mea, Veni de Libano sponsa mea, and Veni electa mea." 
At the end of the manuscript of the same play are written out three other 
musical versions, also in two-part harmony, of the same three versicles; 
these were apparently alternate settings.'® In Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith’s 
edition of the cycle some attention has been given to these songs. W. H. 
Cummings has written a note on the music and has transcribed the first 
three songs into modern notation.'® Unfortunately there are in both his 
transcriptions and his note huge errors. The transcriptions will have to 
be made over again, for Cummings professedly did not understand the 
red notation in the manuscript and paid no attention to it in his trans- 
criptions.’” He distinguished only five songs, whereas there are clearly 
six in the manuscript.'* Again, his analysis of the music and his conclu- 
sions are largely mistaken. There is little likelihood that two of these 
songs have a source in two York antiphons, as he and Miss Smith claim;'” 
nor does the music of these six songs need the patronage and apology 
which the editors give it.?° So far as one may judge from the faulty tran- 
scriptions, it is dignified, early fifteenth-century harmony, of intrinsic 
merit and extremely valuable to us as being the only religious music in 
the craft cycles which has been preserved in the play-manuscripts. 
Another class of songs, less plentiful in the cycles, is made up of ver- 


4 York Plays, edited by L. T. Smith, pp. 483, 484, 487. 

‘6 Idem, plates 11 and 111, reproduced in facsimile, but not in color, from British Museum 
Add. MS. 35290 (formerly Ashburnham), folios 238 and 238 verso. The third song in this 
place begins at the middle of f. 238 verso. 

16 Tdem., 521-526. 

" For accurate information about the significance of the red notation see J. Wolf, 
Geschichte der Mensural-Notation vom 1250-1460 (Leipzig, 1904), 1, 369-373. I hope to 
print revised transcriptions of all six songs at an early date. 

18 See above, note 15, 

1° Op. cit., 525-526. Their construction of a source is ingenious but not musically prob- 
able. There seems to me no direct influence here of liturgical music. 

2 Idem, 523-525, 
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nacular lyrics. Most of these are English folksongs, and are interesting as 
the type of lyric which continued in Tudor and Jacobean drama. There 
are two very good ones in the Coventry plays. One is the touching lullaby 
sung by the mothers to their infants before Herod. The music is given in 
the manuscript, and is in three-part harmony, keyed in lullaby-minor.” 
The other is also a folksong, As J owt Rodde, sung by the shepherds. The 
first stanza is sung as the shepherds journey to Bethlehem, the second at 
the end of the Shepherds’ play. The music for this is likewise written in 
the manuscript, scored for three voices, with a rollicking refrain at the 
end of each stanza.” In the Chester play of The Deluge (ll. 225-232) 
rowdy Mrs. Noah and her lady friends, the Good Gossips, sing in their 
cups a song beginning, Here is a pottell of malmesy; I have not been able 
to locate the music. 

There are in the cycles very few religious songs in English. But one of 
these, again in the Chester Deluge play (1. 256), makes up for the lack of 
many others. As the waters rise up over the earth, and the ark heaves in 
the waves, the passengers in the ark are directed to sing the psalm (King 
James Version, No. 69): ‘Save me, O God, for the waters are come in 
unto my soul!” 

The subject of music in the cycles naturally raises a question about 
their musicians. There were singers in the plays, and there were instru- 
mentalists. The actors who took such parts as those of the Shepherds, 
Noah’s wife, Christ in the Ascension, and Simeon, had to be able to sing 
the theme-songs of those plays effectively. Yet in the day when everyone 
could sing, such actors would not have been hard to find. Their singing 
was supplemented—as the account books of the Chester, the Wakefield, 
the York, and the Coventry guilds testify*—by singers from the local 
choirs, often specified in the lists as boys or clarkys. It was they who did 
the angelic singing that we have noticed as frequent; they merely sat in 
the Heaven and sang like little angels and cherubim. 

The instrumentalists were the professional minstrels, whose part in 


21 It may be conveniently seen in The Oxford Book of Carols, (1928), p. 44. 

* Words and music in Thomas Sharp, A Disseriation on the Pagents or Dramatic Mys- 
eries Anciently Performed At Coventry (1825), pp. 115-118. Both Sharp and Hardin Craig 
in Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, E.E.T.S., (1902), pp. 31-32, assume that these two 
stanzes are separate songs; but the stanzas are obviously of one song. 

* See the frequent items paid for the singing and paid to the singers in R. H. Morris 
Chester During the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns (n.d.), extracts from the Chester Smiths’ 
accounts, Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 2054; in M. H. Peacock London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, xxv (June 7, 1928), p. 431, a letter giving extracts from the Wakefield Burgess 
Rolls; in R. Davies Extracts From the Municipal Records of the City of York (1843); and in 
T. Sharp Dissertation on the Pagents . . . at Coventry (1825), Coventry records reprinted 
from Sharp by Hardin Craig in Two Coventry Cor pus Christi Plays (1902), p. 72 ff. 
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the production of a cycle was much larger than the play-books indicate. 
For instance, in the Chester Banns the Smiths, producing the Pwurifica- 
tion, were directed to “get mynstrelles to that shewe, pipe, tabarte, and 
flute,” though the only music called for in the manuscripts of the play is 
Simeon’s Nunc dimittis. That their part was much larger than this the 
guilds’ account books again are witness. There are many items paid to 
the minstrels for procession and pageant, paid to the waits (who were mu- 
nicipal minstrels) for the pageant, and so on. The amounts paid to them 
compare very favorably with those paid to actors and playwrights in the 
same pageants. For these high wages they must have served a variety of 
needs; in fact, the term minstrel cannot in medieval England be defined 
strictly as musician. They served in general to dress up the plays. With 
harps, flutes, trumpets, drums, bagpipes, lutes, they could contribute 
much to the pomp of Corpus Christi Day. Their playing, however, was 
not restricted to the procession. Like the orchestra in a modern theatre, 
they heightened the intensity of the action by their occasional music. 
Conceivably they also introduced characters to the platea with a flourish; 
in this respect they were the predecessors of the small band of musicians 
in the Elizabethan theatre. It seems likely, too, that the minstrels played 
not like the modern theatre orchestra, between the acts, but while the 
players were dressing and while the pageant wagon was en route to the 
next station. 

The large expense laid out for the minstrels may mean that they did 
even more than I have already conjectured. The fact that so many of the 
plays are written in elaborate stanza-forms suggests that unless these 
stanza-forms were even at this early date an unfunctional and archaic 
survival, they had a musical basis. Charles Davidson in his Studies in 
English Mystery Plays™* postulates that the northern septenar stanza 
was originally sung, and sung “‘with the accompaniment of the harp in a 
recitative delivery.” He does not go so far as to assert thit the plays— 
which at York and Wakefield are based on this septenar stanza—were 
actually so performed. But there is a serious possibility, though no proof, 
that the dialogue of the craft plays was chanted. Not as plainsong was 
chanted; rather to a monotonous tune like those which went with the old 
ballads; indeed, some of the stanzas in the cycles are ballad stanzas. If 
the dialogue of the plays was so chanted, the minstrels, who even in the 
fourteenth century used a harp to accompany the long metrical romances 
and ballads,* would have been the accompanists. 

One more conjecture about the minstrels—which again must be con- 

™ Transactions, Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 1x (1892-95), p. 228. 


* It has not been generally recognized that Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseyde was in the 
fourteenth century sometimes so recited. 
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jecture because neither the manuscripts of the plays nor the account 
books of the guilds are explicit as to the function of the minstrels. At the 
end of the Digby Purification play, written 1480-90, the Epilogue 
speaks to the audience. At the conclusion of his speech he says: 


Also ye menstralles doth your diligens 
A-fore our departyng geve us a daunce. 


At least in this one play, the minstrels danced a jig at the end of the play. 
This passage is almost a hundred years older than any specific reference 
by Professor C. R. Baskervill in The Elizabethan Jig (1929) to the per- 
formance of a jig, or song-and-dance, at the end of a play. The jig, as 
Baskervill demonstrates, was a usual feature of the Elizabethan play, 
and may well have also been a feature of the craft plays. The fact that 
there is so little evidence of jigs in craft-cycle documents and manu- 
scripts—this Digby reference is to my knowledge unique—does not pre- 
clude the likelihood that they were widely and regularly used, for 
Elizabethan documents and play-manuscripts are almost as reticent 
about them. On the far side of the craft cycles there is supporting evi- 
dence; the convention of singing at the end of a craft play is older than 
the craft plays; it goes back to the earliest liturgical plays, where the 
end of the play often coincided with the introit or beginning of a canon- 
ical office, always sung. The development of this practice of singing at 
the end of religious dramas may well have included and introduced the 
minstrel jig. 

The music in the craft cycles is, if noticed at all, usually spoken of as 
incidental, as decoration and elaboration.”’ I hope that this brief sketch 
of the subject has intimated that music—song, particularly—was an 
integral, dramatic factor in the plays. Music is of course very much less 
important here than in liturgical drama—the difference is roughly that 
between music in opera and in musical comedy—but it is still a vital part 
of craft-cycle drama. Its position and importance are analogous to that 
in a recent New York production, The Green Pastures (1930). Without 
the music the craft plays would have been poorer, less dramatic, less in- 
tense, less alive. 

FLETCHER COLLINS, JR. 

Yale University 


* F.E.T.S. edition (1896), p. 23. 
27 This is roughly the conclusion of M. L. Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England 
(1911), pp. 196-201. 

















XLIII 
GILBERT PILKINGTON ONCE MORE 


N PMLA for December, 1926,! Professor Oscar Cargill advanced in- 

geniously the theory first, that one, Gilbert Pilkington,’ was the au- 
thor of the Northern Passion, the Turnament of Totenham, and the Tale 
of a Basyn in Cambridge University MS. Ff. 5. 48, and second, that, as 
the author of the Turnament he must also have been the author of the 
Secunda Pastorum, being thus none other than the ‘“‘Wakefield Master” 
as Professor Gayley has taught us all to speak of the great playwright of 
the Towneley Cycle of mystery plays. 

The first position he supported by the following facts: (1) Pilking- 
ton’s name appears in Cambridge University Manuscript Ff. 5. 48 in the 
colophon of the version of the Passion to be found in that MS. (2) The 
other two poems named are in the same MS. (3) All three poems are 
written in northern alliterative metres. (4) Two of them, the Passion 
and the Turnament, show a common “antagonism to romance materials.” 

The second position stated above he supported as follows: (1) Both 
the Turnament and the Secunda Pastorum use the nine-line, “bob” wheel 
stanza. (2) Both poems are unique. (3) Both show similarities of charac- 
terization and of tone. (4) The poet of both used the name “‘Gyb” for a 
character, knew a hen by the name of “‘Copyl’”’ and made use of singing. 

Having discovered that one, Charles Pilkington, was guardian of the 
boy who became Sir John Towneley, the founder, about the end of the 
fifteenth century, a century later, of the library in Towneley Hall, Lan- 
cashire, he seemed in a position, not only to name the Towneley play- 
wright, but to indicate the probable line of transmission of the Towneley 
manuscript. Thus Mr. Cargill presented a challenging and interesting 
study. 

His contention that Gilbert Pilkington was the author of the Northern 
Passion, however, met. with the spirited opposition of Miss Frances 
Foster, of Vassar College, editor of that poem for the Early English 
Text Society.’ In her reply, also printed in PMLA,‘ she weighed Mr. 
Cargill’s arguments and found in them no evidence “sufficient to estab- 
lish Gilbert Pilkington as the author of the Northern Passion,” and, un- 
less he was such author, no reason remained “for connecting his name 
with the Turnament and the Secunda Pastorum.$ She maintained: (1) His 
name, appearing in the colophon of the Northern Passion in the Cam- 

1 PMLA, x11, 810 ff. 

* The name in the manuscript is spelled “GILBERTUS PYLKYNGTON.” 


* E.E.T.S., O.S, cxiv, cxiv, and CLXxxtI. 
* PMLA, xum (March, 1928), pp. 124 ff. 5 Ibid., p. 127, 
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bridge University manuscript, was probably the name of a scribe, not of 
the author of the poem.® (2) Even if we granted him to be the author of 
Passion, we did not thereby establish him as the author of the Turna- 
ment, for: (a) Common inclusion in a poetic miscellany is no guarantee 
of common authorship. (b) The alliterative features of the Passion and 
the Turnament are very different. (c) The admitted hostility of the two 
towards ‘romance materials” was manifested in a radically different 
manner. 

Thus, if Pilkington were the author of the Passion, she found: no 
grounds for assuming that he was the author of the Turnament; if he was 
not the author of the Passion, but the scribe—which she thought prob- 
able—the grounds for such assumption she found equally wanting. 

Having thus expressed her complete disagreement with Mr. Cargill’s 
first position as I have stated it, she found no ground for accepting his 
second; namely, that Pilkington wrote both the Turnament and the 
Secunda Pastorum. Thus, though she addressed herself primarily to the 
authorship of the Passion, her study led her to say: “The evidence, then, 
which attributes the Turnament of Totenham and the Northern Passion 
to the same author is quite unconvincing. And if the Secunda Pas- 
torum is considered along with the Turnament the contrast to the Pas- 
sion is even more striking. ... Without stronger evidence than has been 
presented I cannot attribute the mildly conventional Passion to so 
vigorous and original a talent as the author of the Secunda Pastorum.’”? 

On the other hand, Miss Foster was so impressed by the “striking 
similarities in humor and in characterization as well as in metre and 
language’’® between the Turnament and the Secunda Pastorum—by the 
fact also that they seemed “closely connected in spirit,”® that, although 
she pointed out a dialectic difference which gave her some hesitation,!° 
she was yet ready to welcome the possibility that the poet of the one, 
though not Pilkington, might yet be the poet of the other. Thus she said 
of Mr. Cargill that he deserved ‘“‘the thanks of all students of the early 
drama for throwing this new light on the activities of the author of the 
Secunda Pastorum.’’® 

Mr. Cargill, however, in his recent Drama and Liturgy," declined to 
withdraw his support from Pilkington though he made concessions to 


* So Hartshorne, in his Ancient Metrical Tales (t., 1829), p. x, had said: “I see no suffi- 
cient reason for ascribing even the single poem at the conclusion of which the foremen- 
tioned rubric is found, to this Gilbert Pilkyngton, much less for making him the author of 
the miscellaneous contents of the volume.” 

? PMLA, xum, 130. 8 Ibid., p. 124. 

® [bid., p. 136. 0 Tbid., pp. 135-136. 

Drama and Liturgy (Columbia University Press, 1930). 
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Miss Foster’s position when he said: “Pilkington may be the origina] 
poet or he may have laid claim, by virtue of recitation, to a piece written 
by another man.’’” He combined this concession with his own continued 
belief nicely when he said: ‘‘On the basis of this coincidence, (the rela- 
tions between Charles Pilkington and Sir John Towneley stated above), 
I am going to assume, for the remainder of this discussion, that Gilbert 
Pilkington is the name of the compiler of the [Towneley] cycle and the 
entertainer whose repertory is partially represented in the Cambridge 
University MS. Ff. 5. 48. It will not affect materially the discussion, 
however, if the reader wishes to call this person by any other name.’ 
The reader will notice, however, that, whereas in his first discussion he 
said, “That Gilbert Pilkington was an ecclesiastic seems highly prob- 
able,’ he now considers him as an “entertainer.” So again: “That this 
entertainer’s name was Gilbert Pilkington is a reasonable conjecture 
from the colophon of the Northern Passion.” 

In the same year with Mr. Cargill’s monograph there came from the 
press a very searching and thorough study of the Wakefield Master done 
by Miss Millicent Carey as a doctorate thesis at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Her study included the relationships we have been following 
and is interesting as opposing the position taken by both Miss Foster and 
Mr. Cargill. She said: “I wish to submit additional evidence against the 
common authorship of the Towneley play and the Turnament, evidence 
against the close similarity in tone and style which is claimed by Mr. 
Cargill and admitted by Miss Foster.’’!” She then proceeded to point out: 
(1) The pedes in the stanzas in the poem lack the internal rhyme com- 
mon to the stanzas of the play. (2) The first “bob” of the stanzas in the 
poem has always two or more accents as contrasted with one only in the 
play. (3) There are very different alliterative features in the Turnament 
from those in the Secunda Pastorum.'* 

She further maintained:!® 
The fact that both give sympathetic pictures of ‘‘simple country clowns” is not 
strong evidence for identity of authorship. One finds the same type of shepherds 
in Chester, and, to a less extent, in York and the true Coventry play; and a vivid 
picture of homely types, like those of the Turnament, in the fifteenth-century 
carol, The Jolly Shepherd Wat. 


She concluded:!® 
When these differences in style and tone are added to the dialectal difference 


#2 Tbid., p. 120. 18 Drama and liturgy, p. 122. 
4 PMLA, x1, 828. 1% Drama and Liturgy, p. 121. 
16 “The Wakefield group in the Towneley cycle,” Hesperia, x1. 

1” Hesperia, p. 234. 18 Hesperia, pp. 234-235. 


19 Tbid., p. 236.-So Wann said: “The ascription by Mr. Oscar Cargill of the authorship of 
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found by Miss Foster, there remains little reason to suppose that the Turnament 
and the Secunda Pastorum were written by the same man. 


Thus Miss Carey, towards the close of the most extended study yet made 
of the Wakefield dramatist, expressed a conviction exactly opposed to 
that of Mr. Cargill and, apparently, of Miss Foster. On the other hand, 
she had so succumbed to the age-old desire to put a name on a poem, that 
she remarked in closing her discussion of the matter:!® 


Perhaps, even though Gilbert Pilkington did not write the Northern Passion or 
the Turnament of Totenham, we may one day discover that he was the Wakefield 
Author! 


Thus we have Mr. Cargill believing still that he has discovered the 
Wakefield Master in Gilbert Pilkington, though willing to leave that 
matter to the individual conscience if, by so doing, he can win assent to 
a common authorship for the Turnament of Totenham and the Secunda 
Pastorum. This assent Miss Foster seems ready to give, even though she 
has some hesitation about it.?? She is adamant, however, about Gilbert 
Pilkington, whom she considers to be probably a scribe, but who, “‘if 
he did write the Passion ... most certainly did not write either the 
Secunda Pastorum or the Turnament of Totenham.’” Miss Carey, on the 
other hand, finds “‘little reason” to suppose the poem and the play are by 
the same man, yet would not be greatly surprised to find some day that 
Pilkington wrote the play.” Clearly the matter has not yet been 
“bulte[d] to the bren.”’ 

It is not my purpose here to consider the authorship of the Northern 
Passion or the possibility of a common authorship for it and either the 
minor poems in the Cambridge manuscript or the Towneley plays. Miss 
Foster has done that task adequately. She has shown, not only that there 
is no similarity of metre, tone, or purpose between the Passion and the 
minor poems at issue, but that the only version of the Passion to in- 
fluence any of the Towneley plays is the expanded version and not the 
short version to one copy of which in Cambridge University MS. Ff. 5. 
48 Pilkington’s name is affixed. Certainly she has left no slightest ground 
for believing that Pilkington, or any one else whom we may call the 
author of the Passion, was also the author of the Turnament or the Se- 
cunda Pastorum. 

When we have accepted Miss Foster’s position in this matter, how- 





Secunda Pastorum to Gilbert Pilkington has much to commend it to serious consideration” 
(PMLA, xuim, 150, n. 8). 
20 Her last statement is: “(They] are closely connected in spirit and in verse though 
one difference in dialect would make doubtful identity of authorship” (PMLA, xtt1, 136). 
” Ibid. ®@ Hesperia, x1, 236. 
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ever, we have reached a conviction upon one only of the questions at 
issue. May not the minor poems and the Secunda Pastorum be by the 
same man, as Miss Foster would like to believe and as Mr. Cargill would 
still maintain—possibly by Gilbert Pilkington himself? Miss Carey 
would say, no. Let us see if we may not find further evidence on this 
point still in controversy. 

It may be well to state first that the Cambridge manuscript and the 
Towneley manuscript are in different hands, although they seem to be 
contemporary.” Captain Haselden, manuscript expert of the Hunting- 
ton Library, judging the hand of the Cambridge manuscript from photo- 
stats, describes it as “the usual text hand of the fifteenth century,” 
whereas he calls the hand of the Towneley manuscript a “legal hand, 
similar to P.R.O., Memoranda Roll, Exchequer, K.R. 252, Hilary Term, 
14 Edward IV., Recorda m. 4d. A.p. 1475.’”* There can be no arguments, 
therefore, based on any possible common scribe. 

On what grounds, then, other than the fact that the Turnament of 
Totenham is in the same manuscript as the signed copy of the Northern 
Passion, are we asked to believe that Gilbert Pilkington wrote the Turn- 
ament of Totenham, and, by that fact, establishes himself as the Wake- 
field dramatist. 

We have seen above that Mr. Cargill would now consider Pilkington 
an “entertainer,” and he therefore set about in his monograph to create 
in our minds a predisposition towards uniting his name with the Turna- 
ment by calling our attention to the fact that some of the pieces in the 

% The Towneley manuscript (Hungtington Library MSS—HM 1) is dated c. 1460 by the 
N.E.D., and all datings approximate this. There has been considerable dispute as to the 
date of the Cambridge manuscript. Thomas Wright would put it back to the very beginning 
of the fourteenth century (c. 1306), on the ground that otherwise “‘one article of this MS. 
. . . the poetical chronicle of the kings of England” would have been carried later than the 
reign of Edward II. See Turnament of Totenham (London, 1836), pp. ix—xii. In so dating 
the manuscript Wright must have overlooked an entry on folio 46 of an account settled in 
34 Henry VI to which Thomas Warton calls attention in his History of English Poetry, 
1st edition (London, 1781), m1, 106, note t. Warton himself, believing that the author, 
“to give dignity to his narrative, and to heighten the ridicule by stiffening the familiarity 
of the incidents and characters, has affected an antiquity of style,” would place it as late 
as the time of Henry VIII. (ibid., pp. 102 and 106). This notion seems to me fanciful. 
Professor Murray, who edited the Thomas off Erseldonne from this manuscript for the 
Early English Text Society, dates the manuscript as in the middle of the fifteenth century 
(E.E.T.S., O.S., Lx, lvii). As Captain Haselden agrees with this date, I think we may 
safely assume that the manuscript was completed, or, if Warton is right, assembled, 
shortly after 1456, the date of the account to which I referred above. MS. Harl. 5396, 
containing the other extant copy of the poem, is also dated as “about 1456” by Bishop 
Percy in his Reliques (Philadelphia, 1856), p. 176. 

* T wish here to acknowledge with gratitude the time and interest which Captain Hasel- 
den gave to helping me during my study of the manuscripts involved. 
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Cambridge manuscript ‘‘appear to have been copied from the repertory 
manuscript of some professional entertainer.’ This is true, but the 
number of such borrowings must be extended to include The Feest, 
Thomas off Ersseldonne, and other poems in the same manuscript. They, 
too, by this argument, should be assigned to the Wakefield poet unless 
other considerations point to the Turnament which do not point to them. 
Such considerations Mr. Cargill had already advanced in his earlier 
study where he had endeavored to place the Turnament in the eastern 
part of Lancashire, which was the home of many Pilkingtons in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and which was not far removed from 
Wakefield in adjacent Yorkshire, the presumptive locale of the Towneley 
plays. He wrote: 

I believe that the Turnament may once have been a satire of Tottington and not 
of Tottenham, which is a suburb of London. . . . it is far more probable that a 
resident of Pilkington, Lancashire, should satirize the neighboring town of Tot- 
tington than distant Tottenham.” . . . Believing the Turnament a satire of Tot- 
tington I find it easy to suppose that Gilbert Pilkington was at some time a 
resident of Pilkington, Lancashire. 


Thus, by his method of “‘assumption,” he placed the poem in Lancashire; 
and it was now easy, because of the word ‘“‘Dominus” in the colophon, 
to see in Pilkington an ecclesiastic living in the general locality of Wake- 
field. Thus did he set the stage for his major contention, that Gilbert 
Pilkington was the Wakefield Master. Note, however, how vital to his 
whole case is the assumption that the poem was written by a man living 
in the town of Pilkington, Lancashire. For, unless the poem was done by 
a man so resident, and thus adjacent in his habitat to Wakefield, York- 
shire, Mr. Cargill’s whole case crumbles. Let us examine, then, his evi- 
dence for shifting the poem to Lancashire. 

Among the “‘characters and allusions” which Mr. Cargill found com- 
mon to the Turnament and the Secunda Pastorum, it will be remem- 
bered,?* was a hen named “coppull.’®® As he quoted the line in the 
Turnament he was strangely silent about the last three words. The line 
runs as follows: 


And coppull my brode hen,*° that was bro3t out of Kent. 
(Camb. version, 1. 49) 


Certainly the hen, already in Tottenham, had come a great journey for 


% Drama and Liturgy, p. 120. 2% PMLA, xtt, 827. 

27 T see no reason to think that a resident of one town is satirizing a neighboring town in 
the poem. The satire is of the popular romances, as Mr. Cargill says elsewhere (PMLA, 
XLI, 820). 

38 See p. 622 above. 29 This word is also spelled ‘“‘copyl’ as above, p. 622. 

% Cargill prints this word “henne,” PMLA, x11, 822. 
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those days, and a journey sufficient to justify her position as the personal 
pet of the heroine.** 

But there is further and more weighty evidence than this. Writing, in 
the second stanza, of the coming of the country swains to the “shurtyng” 
or roadside fair, the poet said: 

Hit befel in totenham on a dere day, 
Ther was made a shurtyng be the hye way 
thider come alle the men of that countray, 
Off Hisselton, of Hygate and of Hakenay. 
(Camb. version; ll. 10-13) 


Again, later, Dudman, praising his mount, says: 
I dar sothely say, 
She wil be a monday 
Ffro Hissiltoun to Haknay 
Noyt other halfe myle. 
(Camb. version, ll. 132-135)? 


The locale is very clear. Writing in 1637 of this town of Tottenham, Bed- 
well, who first printed the Turnament, said:* 

Tottenham, a member of the hundred of Edmonton, in the county of Middlesex, 
distant from the famous City of London northward about six miles, although it 


be neither City, towne, nor corporation, yet is doubtlesse as auncient, and hath 
bene as famous, as any other place of that nature there about whatsoever! 


On a direct line from this village to London lay Cockney, now just north 
of Victoria Park, and, slightly to the west, Islington, now adjacent to 


8 That Tottenham was considered a long journey from Kent is made vivid to us by a 
passage in The Feest, to which I have already referred. The poem is in the same manuscript 
as the Turnament to which it is obviously the sequel, telling as it does of the wedding feast 
of Perkyn and Tyb, the hero and heroine of the other poem. It is printed by Th. Wright 
in his ‘“‘Turnament of Totenham” (London, 1836). The passage reads: 

Then come in the fruture 
With a nobul sauoure 
With feterloks fried; 
And alle the cart whelis of Kent 
With stonys of the payment 
Fful wel were thei tried. 
(Wright, fol. d 1, r.) 
This passage is interesting, not only as showing the effect of the roads on the cart wheels 
of the day, but also as placing the Turnament even more definitely in the southern location, 
that is, in Tottenham. 

% The readings of the above passages in the Harl. version of the poem show but slight 
and unimportant differences from the readings given. 

33 4 briefe description of the Towne of Tottenham Highcrosse in Middlesex. Wilhlm Bed- 
well (London, 1631) Fol. C 1, v. The book was written as a supplement to the Turnament 
of Totenham. 
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Kings Cross. Farther from the heart of the great city, but no farther from 
Tottenham, lay High Gate, just north of Hampstead Heath. Further- 
more, the distance from Islington to Hackney is just about as the poet 
puts it—he ought to know—“‘Noght other halfe myle,”’ not over a mile 
and a half. Clearly the poet, whoever he was, was a man fully at home 
in Tottenham and its environs, and, almost as certainly, not a resident 
of Pilkington, Lancashire. Unquestionably, too, he was writing of Totten- 
ham, the suburb of London, and not of Tottington, Lancashire. 

Militating even more strongly against the ascription of the authorship 
of the Turnament to Pilkington is the fact that, were he the author and 
the poem taken from his manuscript, as all pro arguments must main- 
tain, the copy of the poem in the Cambridge manuscript should be a good 
and true copy, free, or reasonably free, from error. But just the contrary 
is the fact. The poem is very corrupt. 

There are two texts of the Turnament of Totenham extant, one in the 
Cambridge University library and one in the British Museum.™ Both are 
corrupt, and the condition of the first should have given Mr. Cargill 
pause. If this manuscript was written by Pilkington, or if it represents a 
manuscript written by him, he cannot possibly have been the author of 
the Turnament of Totenham. The only escape from such a conclusion is 
to assert that the present scribe did great violence to his source and to 
proclaim him a miserable and careless workman. 

Fortunately it is possible to relieve this scribe, careless though both 
Miss Foster®* and Professor Murray say he was, from such odium, as it 
is easy to demonstrate that, even in the source manuscript from which 
the Cambridge scribe copied, the poem was far from what the author 
must have written. For the poem gives unmistakable evidence of corrup- 
tion from oral transmission. 

There are many differences between the Cambridge MS. and the Har- 
leian MS., some of them due, no doubt, to scribal errors. But not all. Let 
us examine briefly the evidence for error due to oral transmission. 

Stanzas 11-16 inclusive take up successively six of the competitors for 
the hand of the heroine, Tyb, and introduce them dramatically. The 
caudas of the first and of the last two carry forward ideas under way in 

* The first, Camb. Univ. MS. Ff. 5, 48, was very carelessly printed by Bedwell in 1631, 
he having obtained it through the good graces of the poet George Withers. It was first well 
printed by Thomas Wright in 1836. The Bedwell version became the basis for the first 
printing of it by Bishop Percy in his Religues. The second, Harleian 5396 in the Museum, 
was called to Bishop Percy’s attention by Tyrhwitt and was so much superior to the Bed- 
well version that Percy adopted it in his future editions. I shall refer to these MSS here- 
after as Camb. and Harl. Bedwell attributed this poem to Pilkington, under whose name 
it has since been listed. 

*® E.E.T.S.,O.S. cxLvtt, 14. * E.E.T.S., O.S., txt, lvii. 
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the pedes of their respective stanzas. Not so with the other three— 
stanzas 12-13-14. Here the cauda of any one could be attached to any 
other without real violence. Thus there was no continuity of thought to 
aid the memory, and confusion was invited. We should not be surprised, 
then, to find the cauda of Camb. 12 appearing as the cauda of Harl. 14, 
and the cauda of Camb. 13 as the cauda of Harl 12. Furthermore, these 
two, unlike the others, are essentially alternate versions of the same idea; 
both are devoted to a description of the “‘arms” of a contestant. I quote 
the two passages (Camb. version; stanzas 12 and 13): 


Ffor I am armyd at the fole; 
In myn armys I ber well 
A do} troy,*? and a pele, 
A sadull with owt panele, 
With a flece of wole. (Wright, b 3, v.) 
Myn armys bene so clere; 
I bar a ridell and a rake, 
Poudurt with the brenyng drake 
And thre cantels of a cake 
In ilke a cornere. (Wright, b 4, r.) 


Whether both of the above are originals cannot, of course, be determined, 
though the evidence which follows suggests to me strongly that one is 
the alternative version of the other. It may have been composed by a 
reciter who had forgotten the original, or he may even have thought to 
improve on the original. The significant thing for us, however, is the fact 
that these two pedes are attached to different stanzas in the two extant 
manuscripts. Such transposition speaks for oral rather than scribal error 
or change.** 

There remains the additional and very significant fact that one stanza 
of the six in each manuscript has a cauda not found at all in the other, 
(Camb. 14 and Harl. 13), and that in each case the missing cauda is sub- 
stituted by that one of the “‘arms”’ caudas not already used in the manu- 
script concerned. Clearer evidence of oral transmission it would be hard 
to find, and the situation is exactly the same in each manuscript. 

Additional evidence of oral transmission hardly seems necessary, and 
I do not want even to suggest that I am making a thorough study of the 
Turnament, in either manuscript, yet two other passages are so interest- 


37 The Harl. versions differ from those given in no important detail. 

38 The first of the alternative caudas comes off lamely in stanza 14 in the Harleian manu- 
script. That stanza is concerned with Terry, who is not planning to fight at all, but, while 
the others are fighting, he plans “to take Tyb by the hand and hur away lede.” He en- 
deavors to carry out this plan in stanza 22, but Perkyn, the hero, “after hym ran” and 
thwarted him. 
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ing that I shall give them. Some might consider the reading of the Cam- 
bridge version the poorer in both cases; certainly it is in the second. The 
' first passage reads as follows in the two versions: 


Cambridge version 
Her husbondis home to fech. 
And sum they had in armys 
That were febull wreches, 
And sum on whelebarowes, 
And sum on criches. (Wright text, c 2, v.) 


Harleian version 
And sum bro3t gret harwos, 
Ther husbandes hom to fetch; 
Sum on dores, and sum on hech, 
Sum on hyrdyllys, and som on crech, 
And sum on whele-barows. 
(Reliques, Philadelphia 1856, p. 179) 


The above cannot possibly be scribal variants. 
The second passage reads as follows: 


Cambridge version 
I make a vow, quod Dudman, and swere be the stra, 
Whil I am most mery thu gets hir not swa; 
For she is wel shapyn, as li3t as a ra, 
Ther is no capull [horse] in this myle before her wil ga; 
She wil me not begyle; 
I dar sothely say 
She will be a monday,*® 
ffro Hissiltoun to Haknay 
No3t other halfe myle. (Wright, b 4, v.) 


Harleian version 
I make a vow, quoth Dudman, and swore be the stra, 
Whyls me ys left my merth, thou gets hurr not swa;*° 
For scho ys wele schapen, and li;t as the rae, 
There is no capul in thys myle befor hur schal ga, 
Sche wul ne[me] no3t begyle; 
Sche wyl me bere, I dar say, 
On a lang somerys day, 
Fro Hyssylton to Hakenay 
No3t other half myle. (Reliques, Philadelphia 1856, p. 178) 


%® Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, (London, 1866), 111, 88, reads: 
“she wil be [re me] a monday” 
“ Ritson, Ancient Songs and Ballads, (London, 1829), I, 90, reads: 
“‘Whyls me has left my mer, thou gets hur not swa.” 
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The point of interest is in the second line of the stanza, where Cambridge 
reads “‘mery” and Harleian reads “‘merth.” In both cases the present 
grammar makes the heroine bear the hero from Islington to Hackney! 
Bishop Percy was certainly right in emending the word “merth” to 
“mare,” as it was clearly Dudman’s mount about which the poet was 
speaking. And the error shows careless hearing, working hand in hand 
with rationalization. Wright says: ‘Perhaps the word in an earlier copy 
was ‘merch,’ a horse, which has been misunderstood by both transcribers. 
The A-S mearh, equus, is now only preserved in the feminine mare.’™! 
The word must, even in the poet’s day, have been obsolescent. It was 
easy, then, for the ear to pick up the “th”’ of the next word, “thou,” and 
rationalize the line to ‘‘merth.”’ Then some “poet,” thinking to improve 
the passage, was guilty of the perfectly flat line in the Cambridge manu- 
script. 

Further evidence of oral transmission would be easy to give, but seems 
hardly necessary.” Clearly the Cambridge manuscript gives a text cor- 
rupted already in its source, and one corrupted by oral transmission. Ii 
then, any one—even our Gilbert Pilkington—signed his name after the 
Northern Passion in any manuscript containing also the Turnament of 
Totenham as represented in Cambridge University Manuscript Ff. 5. 48, 
he cannot have been the author of the burlesque poem. 

But if Gilbert Pilkington did not write the Turnament, there is ab- 
solutely no evidence to warrant our attaching his name to the Secunda 
Pastorum or finding in him the Wakefield dramatist. Miss Carey did well 
to use an exclamation point when she said: ‘‘Perhaps, even though Gil- 


bert Pilkington did not write the Northern Passion or the Turnament of 


Totenham, we may one day discover that he was the Wakefield Author!” 
Yes, we may! But the evidence at hand makes this possibility extremely 
unlikely. 

There remains the possibility, however—which Miss Foster saw and 
Mr. Cargill still maintains—that the author of the Turnament, though 


not Pilkington, was yet the same man who wrote the Secunda Pastorum, 


and so, the Wakefield Master. 


“ Turnament of Totenham, e 2, v. 


“ T cannot forbear quoting one further case of oral transmission, it is so typical. In this 


case the error favors the Cambridge text. In stanza ten the poet describes the heroine, 
Tyb, as she goes to the tournament. Two of the lines in the Cambridge MS. read: 
“And a garland on hir hed full of ruell bones, 
And a broch on hir brest full of saphre stones” (Wright, B 3, r) 
These two lines appear in the Harleian text in the following amazing fashion: 
“And a garland on hur hed ful of rounde bonys, 
And a broche on hur brest ful of safer stones.” 
(Reliques, Philadelphia, 1856, p. 177) 
On “ruell bonys” see Wright, op. cit., E 1, r., and Chaucer, Cant. Tales, B 2068. 
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It is no refutation of this possibility that the texts of the Turnament 
are corrupt, or that they represent oral transmission. Neither is it a 
refutation that, as Miss Carey argues, there is a difference in stanzaic 
organization and in alliteration such that ‘‘the effects are entirely dif- 
ferent.’ Certainly we must grant that a poet capable of the work of the 
Wakefield Master,” might feel the value of greater and richer alliteration 
in a burlesque, and at the same time omit the ‘‘internal rhyme in the first 
quatrain,” and increase the number of “‘stresses in the ‘bob’ ” as con- 
tributing alike to the effect he desired. Moreover, the Turnament, as 
compared with the Secunda Pastorum, is marked also by great redun- 
dancy of syllables in all parts of the line—a redundancy without which 
the poem would lose much of its rollicking nature. 

On the other hand, common authorship is not established when, with 
Miss Foster, we conclude that the poem and the Master’s plays disclose 
“striking similarities in humor and in characterization as well as in metre 
and language.’ This is better evidence, but falls far short of proof unless 
supported by other considerations. Such further evidence as we have, 
however, tells against rather than for the view just advanced. Miss 
Foster herself, as we have seen, questions the desired identity of author- 
ship because of a difference in dialect which she observed.* Miss Carey, 
likewise, found “‘little reason to suppose that the Turnament and the 
Secunda Pastorum were written by the same man.’ And there remains 
the evidence which we have given to show that the poet of the Turna- 
ment was so familiar with the locale of Tottenham that it is hard to con- 
ceive of his having been a resident of either Lancashire or Yorkshire, 
distant then a very considerable journey. Identity of authorship seems 
at best, then, very doubtful. Certainly it cannot be asserted without 
further and more cogent evidence. 

There remains but to ask if the known facts offer any substitute 
biography for Gilbert Pilkington to take the place of that offered by Mr. 
Cargill now shown to be untenable. Obviously such biography must 
concern itself with what can be learned of him from the copy of the 
Northern Passion in Cambridge MS. Ff. 5. 48 and the colophon in that 
manuscript. A study of these offers the following facts, not all of them 
heretofore singled out as significant. 

1). The dialect of the poem, according to Miss Foster, is that of the 
“northern part of the west midlands” ;*’ indeed, she thinks this version of 
the Passion ‘“‘may have come from the district around Wakefield.’”** 


*% Hesperia, x1, 235. %® Hesperia, XI, 236. 
“ PMLA, xu, 124. 4 F.E.T.S., O.S., cxtv, 31. 
* Tbid., 136. 48 PMLA, xin, 127, n. 18. 
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2). Linguistic tests indicate for the poem, according to Miss Foster, 
an earlier date than that of the Secunda Pastorum.* 

3). Early date is further suggested by the transposition of lines in the 
poem. Said Miss Foster: “Vv. 189-280 are wrongly placed after 718. 
Evidently a folio was misplaced, but since the break occurs not at the 
end, but in the middle of a page, the confusion already existed in the 
MS. from which F (Camb. Univ. Ff. 5. 48) was copied.’’*® Thus, unless 
we wish to assume that Pilkington copied the error without noting it, we 
must push him back at least three removes from the present manuscript. 

4). Of the extant versions of the Passion, three only have marginal 
notation in the hand of the original scribe (again according to Miss 
Foster). In one, Cambridge University MS. Gg. 5. 31, the notations 
make matter of fact comment on the contiguous text. Representative 
are “visio Johannis” (fol. 151 b), and “Miraculum de Maxilla” (fol. 
164 a).5° In another, Cambridge University MS. Dd. 1. 1, the marginal 
comments are glosses of the text. Illustrative are ‘‘and”’ as “‘if,’’ and 
“fere” as “companion, yfere, comitatus” (fol. 6 a).5' In our manuscript, 
however, Cambridge University MS. Ff. 5. 48, the marginal comments 
are, except on one page, all marks of emotional piety. The comments of 
this sort are: “ihesu mercy”’ (fol. 11 a); “Lady helpe”’ (fol. 12 a); ‘Sancta 
dei Genntrix virgo Semper maria” (fol. 14 a); “‘ihesu” (fol. 16 b); 
“mercy” (fol. 17 a); “ihesu mercy” (fol. 33 a); “crist Amen”’ (fol. 41 a); 
and “ihesu mercy”’ (fol. 43 a).™ 

5). The word ‘“‘Dominus”’ in the colophon. 

From these facts some conclusions may reasonably follow. Gilbert 
Pilkington was probably an ecclesiastic (5) living in eastern Lancashire 
or neighboring Yorkshire (1). He probably flourished in the last half, 
possibly the last quarter, of the fourteenth century (2 and 3). He was 
interested in books, at least to the extent of making for himself a copy 
of the Northern Passion, and he took himself seriously enough to write 
himself down as “Dominus” (5). I think we have all had experience with 
ecclesiastics like him—men of no great power but jealous of their posi- 
tion. If so, we were not surprised to learn from his marginal comments 
that he was devout. Many a medieval ecclesiastic was fond of racy 
stories. Some, no doubt, could vie with the minstrels as entertainers. Not 
so this man, I am sure. He was, rather, a man of staid nature and grave 
piety, in which piety he buried his own personality. His “spiritual” 

 E.E.T.S., O.S., cxtvi, 14, 15. 5° Tbid., p. 10. 

5 Jbid., p. 11. Other marginal notes in this MS. and in Camb. Univ. MS. Ii. 4. 9, Miss 
Foster ascribes to hands other than those of the original scribes. Typical of them is “pe 
crosse olyf, the tree cedyr.” (Fol. 29, a of Ii, 4. 9) [bid., p. 14. 

® Tbid.,p. 15. 
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cuality, as it appears in his marginal notes, is not that of an “‘entertainer’ 
or story teller. Still less is it in harmony with the spiritual quality which 
shows so attractively in the Turnament. That he could have written the 
Secunda Pastorum and allied plays seems to me out of the question. Thus 
we have additional evidence against Mr. Cargill’s theory that he was the 
Wakefield Master. 

There is just the possibility that he began a library which grew and 
passed on in the family until Charles Pilkington, a century or more later, 
handed it over to his ward, Sir John Towneley. But of that there is no 
evidence.® Indeed, the number of years probably intervening renders 
the surmise doubtful, and we must remember that Professor Wann was 
right when he said that Mr. Cargill had established ‘‘no connection” 
between Gilbert Pilkington and Charles Pilkington the guardian of Sir 
John Towneley. Even were such connection established, however, it 
would now mean little, as it could not prove that Gilbert was the author 
of anything. 

Thus it would appear: (1) that the purported evidence favoring the 
authorship of the Turnament of Totenham by Gilbert Pilkington is en- 
tirely without probative value; and (2) that the absence of such proba- 
tive evidence connecting his name with the Turnament removes all evi- 
dence for connecting it with the Secunda Pastorum. Furthermore, the 
quality of his mind, as shown in his glosses as he transcribed the 
Northern Passion, is such as to suggest, not an ‘“‘entertainer” alive to the 
secular life about him, but the pious ecclesiastic, alive only to the re- 
ligious life. That some one else wrote both the Turnament and the 
Secunda Pastorum cannot be denied with confidence, though the evidence 
seems to me to set strongly against such an assumption. Not only are 
there the adverse arguments of Miss Foster and Miss Carey summarized 
above, but there is, in this study, the additional evidence of wide geo- 
graphical separation on the part of the locale of the two poems. As for 
Pilkington, however, all effort to connect his name with either poem, on 
our present evidence, is futile. 

M. G. FRAMPTON 

Pomona College 


58 “The West Midland dialect (of the Passion) makes it probable that the scribe belonged 
to some branch of the Lancashire Pilkingtons, but the family records contain no mention 
of Gilbert” (Foster, E.E.T.S., O.S., cxivm, 14). 











XLIV 


“REPRESENTATIONS OF LYNDSAY’S 
SATYRE OF THE THRIE ESTAITIS 


HE Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis has come down to us in complete 
form only in the quarto edition printed by Robert Charteris at 
Edinburgh in 1602.' There is no manuscript of the complete play. Several 
of the “interludes” were copied by George Bannatyne and are to be 
found in the Bannatyne Manuscript (1568), preceded by a proclamation 
of the play which does not appear in the early printed edition.” 
There are traces of four distinct performances of the Satyre: 
1. At Linlithgow at the Epiphany 1539/40, 
2. At Cupar, Fife, on the Castle Hill on Whitsun Tuesday, June 7, 
3. At the Greenside, Edinburgh, 155—, 
4, At Perth in the amphitheatre some time in or before 1542, the date 
of the death of James V. 
I. In a letter of January, 1539/40, addressed to Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, Sir Thomas Eure relates his conversation with Mr. Thomas Bellen- 
den concerning ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland.’ Bellenden has told him:' 


the King of Scotts hym self, with all his temporall Counsaile, was gretely geven 
to the reformacon of the mysdemeanors of Busshops, religious persones, and 
preists, within the Realme And so muche that by the Kings pleasour, he being 
prevey therunto, thay haue hade ane Enterluyde played in the feaste of the 
Epiphane of our Lorde laste paste, before the King and Quene at Lighgwe and 
the hoole Counsaile spirituall and temporall. The hoole matier whereof concluded 
vpon the declaracon of the noughtines in Religion, the presumpcon of Busshops, 
the collucon of the spirituall Courtes, called the Concistory Courts in Scotland, 
and mysusing of preists. ... 4 


Accompanying the letter were a set of ‘“‘Nootes”’ of the interlude giving 
a summary of the plot. There is nowhere any direct reference to Lyndsay; 
but the general correspondence of the ‘‘Nootes” with the plot of Char- 
teris’s quarto text, together with Lyndsay’s close court connection, has 
preserved his authorship from challenge. 

The Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer for this date add a little to 
our information. There are some entries relating to playgear for the 
Epiphany 1539/40. Thomas Arthur, the court tailor, receives on third 
January red and yellow “‘taffites of cord’ for three playcoats; so many 


1 Sir David Lyndsay’s Works, Part tv, E.E.T.S., 1869, 1884. 

2 The Bannatyne Manuscript, Vol. 111, Scottish Text Society, 1928. 

3 Ellis, Original Letters, Third Series, Vol. 111, 279; Pinkerton, History of Scotland, 1, 
494; Gairdner, Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, xv, 36; State Papers, Vol. v. 

‘ Ellis, op. cit., pp. 283 ff; Pinkerton, loc. cit., Laing, Works of Lyndsay (1879) n, 5 ff. 
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yards of “purpur taffites of corde”’ for ‘‘ane syde cape to ane of the play- 
eris” and “reid taffites to be ane hude;” also “reid and jallow taffites of 
twa threid”’ to “draw the talis of the saidis play cotis,’’ and buckram to 
line the said play coats with; and for the making of the said play coats 
and cape is paid twenty shillings.® 

Now these entries occur under the heading “The expensis debursit 
upoun the King and Quenis personis the said moneth,” which prima facie 
would seem to imply that they were for the personal wear of the King 
and Queen. If that is so, then they were quite evidently not designed for 
Lyndsay’s play, but for some other court play on that date; for Bellen- 
den’s statement and the ‘“‘Nootes”’ of the play quite definitely convey the 
impression that James V and his consort did not personally participate 
in this play. The interlude, says Bellenden, was played “before the King 
and Quene at Lighgwe.” The “‘Nootes”’ refer to the ‘Man that was King 
in the playe.’’ There is, however, no need to assume that these garments 
were worn by the King and Queen themselves, and, indeed, the entries 
themselves rather suggest the contrary. We may then, perhaps, claim 
this playgear for actors in an early, if not the earliest, representation of 
the Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis and bemoan the fact that the Lord High 
Treasurer was not more communicative in his entries. 

According to Laing* the Satyre was acted in the playfield at Linlith- 
gow. For this there is no evidence; and, indeed, an outdoor “‘standing”’ 
play at the Epiphany would be unique in the annals of early Scottish 
drama. In all probability the play was produced in a room in Linlithgow 
Palace. 

II. If it were not for the fortunate preservation of Eure’s letter, we 
should have no knowledge of the Linlithgow performance; for internal 
evidence as to this court performance is entirely lacking. On the other 
hand, as the text now stands, there is a strong Cupar, Fife, flavor. The 
name ‘‘Fife’’ is, of course, a sore temptation to an author in search of a 
rhyme (as possibly in 1. 4120,’ and, less probably, in 1. 3140); but the 
following lines are surely to be taken as definite local indications: 


Ane bischop cum to preich in Fyfe. (1. 4437) 
And ever I come agane to Fyfe. (1. 3295) 


Cupar itself is mentioned: 


To the brousters of Cowper toun 
I leife my braid black malesoun. (Il. 4136-37) 


5 Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, v1t, 276, 277. 
® Row’s Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Wodrow Society, 7 n. 
7 Sir David Lyndsay’s Works, Part tv, E.E.T.S. 
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And whereas in the 1602 quarto Dissait bids farewell to 


the greit Clan Iamesone, 
The blude Royal of Clappertoun: (Il. 4064-65) 


the Bannatyne Manuscript has “the blude rowyall of Cupar toun.” 
Cupar would certainly be in the direct route of the Paupor, who was 
travelling from Tranent to St. Andrews (ll. 1929, 1962-65); and the 
various references to the Isle of May (1. 611), Balmerino (261), Dysart 
(1. 3248), the Strother (1. 3250), all add local color. 

The “greit clan Jamesone’’ mentioned above was certainly a notable 
Cupar family at this time. The manuscript Council minutes 1549-1553 
record Alexander Jameson as Dean of Guild during the years 1550 to 
1552/53. For one or more of those years Alan, David (younger and elder), 
and Rob Jameson all acted as members of council, Alan attaining to the 
dignity of bailie.* The Andro Fortoun who appears as “‘servand”’ in the 
minutes of the Head Courts of October, 1551, and 1552 is probably the 
tailor of that name to whom Dissait gives an eloquent testimonial (|. 
4124). Thome Williamson, who is singled out for special opprobrium 
(ll. 4068-75), was chosen positor for the burgh on October 10, 1550.° 
Thome Fleshour’s “‘midding”’ (according to the Bannatyne manuscript, 
though the honour is given to Dame Fleshour in the 1602 text), where 
Wilkin triumphantly hailed the horsebone as a relic for his master, the 
Pardoner, (ll. 2182-91) was doubtless part of the property of that Thome 
Fleshour who, at least from 1550 onwards, was notary public of Cupar."’ 
The Andersons and Patersons of Dissait’s catalogue (1. 4067) were also 
prominent in the public life of the burgh. In 1535 James Anderson was 
made common clerk of Cupar," and in 1537 became sheriff clerk of Fife." 
A James Anderson appears as member of council in 1550, as bailie in 
1551, and as positor in 1552." If I read the manuscript aright there were 
Patersons, David and John, who were members of council in 1551 and 
1552." After ll. 4976 of the 1602 text, which runs: 


3e, 30ung merchants, may cry allace 


§ Manuscript Council and Court Book in the burgh archives at Cupar, Fife. Other refer- 
ences to the Jameson family at Cupar may be found in the Register of the Great Seal (R.M.S.) 
Vol. 111, nos, 2667, 1748; and Vol. rv, nos. 1563, 1347, 1248; also in the Register of the Privy 
Seal (R.P.S.) 1, no. 4312. 

® There is also a Thome Williamson who is mentioned as burgess of Cupar in R.M.S., 
Vol. 111, nos. 1190, 2667, dated 1532 and 1542 respectively. 

10 R.M.S., Vol. 1v, nos. 490, 660, 1912. 

1 R.P.S., 11, no. 1899, 2 R.P.S., 11, no. 2263. 

8 See too R.M.S., m1, no. 2748, where James Anderson appears as notary public and 
David Anderson, burgess of Cupar is a witness. 

14 See too R.M.S., 1v, no. 961, where John Paterson, burgess of Cupar, appears as witness 
to a charter dated 1552. Cf. also nos. 1371, 1372, etc. 
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the Bannatyne manuscript reads: 


Lucklaw, Welandis, Carruderss, dowglace. 


David Lucklaw was appointed member of: council in 1551 and bailie in 
1552." James Weland was appointed member of council in 1551."* In the 
Register of the Great Seal for 1555 a concession of land is made to one 
James Carruthers.'? While in the extant'records there is no trace of 
Douglases among the civic dignitaries, Janet Douglas, Lyndsay’s own 
wife, was a local landholder, and the audience would not be slow to grasp 
the point. 

Possibly further research might add to these details, or might shed 
light on Baberage (1. 4127. Beverage in Bann. MS.), Cad3eoch (I. 4133), 
the sowtar, Geordie Sille (1. 4154. Gordy Selly in Bann. MS.), the ‘‘barfit 
deacon” Iamie Ralfe (1. 4130. Bann. MS. Iamy Raff). But there is no 
need to labor the point.!* The telling but by no means altogether ill- 
humoured digs at the town fathers would assuredly delight a century 
which revelled in satirical revue and a race which has not been innocent 
of appreciating “hits” in its sermons. From the wealth of local appeal it 
is impossible to resist the conclusion that the extant version was origi- 
nally prepared for an audience at Cupar and served, perhaps with slight 
emendations, for the Edinburgh performance at the Greenside. 

The date of the performance at Cupar is partly fixed by the proclama- 
tion of the play, Tze Auld Man and his Wife, which, as already noted, 
does not appear in the 1602 quarto but is the first of the interludes in the 
Bannatyne manuscript. The heading (p. 87 of the printed Bannatyne 
Manuscript) runs: ‘“‘Heir begynnis the ploclamatioun of the play, maid 
be dauid Lynsayis of the Month, knicht in the Playfeild, in the moneth 
of, the zeir of god 155 yeiris.”” Then follows a sub-heading: “Proclama- 
tioun maid in cowpar of ffyffe.”” The day and month are fixed by the 
following lines: 


Our purposs is on the sevint day of June, 

gif weddir serve, and we haif rest and pece, 

We sall be sene in till our playing place, 

In gude array, abowt the hour of sevin. (Jl. 11-14) 


On witsone tysday cum see our play, I prey yow; 
That samyne day is the sevint day of Iune. (ll. 271-2) 


% R M.S., tv, no. 1912; R.P.S., 11, no. 4576. 

16 See too R.M.S., 111, nos. 43, 746, 1190. 

1 R.M.S., tv, no. 1006. 

18 It is interesting to note, however, that in a charter of 1595 the old familiar family 
names reappear: Paterson, Anderson, Jameson, Flesher, Williamson, Weland, and Luck- 
law. Charters and Other Muniments belonging to the Royal Burgh of Cupar (1882). 
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As Whitsun Tuesday in 1552 fell on June 7, Laing’s view is fairly well 
established that this was the year of the Cupar performance. I take it, 
however, from the rubric of the Bannatyne manuscript that the play- 
field in the main heading is the Greenside at Edinburgh rather than the 
Castle Hill at Cupar, and that the date 155—refers to the Edinburgh 
rather than to the Cupar performance. In the Bannatyne manuscript 


the following headings also occur: 


Heir begynnis ser dauid lyndsay play maid 

In the grenesyd besyd Edinburgh . . . (p. 101) 

Heir followis certane mirry & sportsum Interludis contenit in the play maid be 
ser dauid lindsay of the month knycht in the playfeild of Edinburt. (p. 130) 
Heir endis the schort interludis of ser dauid lyndsayis play Maid in the grensyd 
besyd Edinburt in anno 155 seiris. (p. 238) 


And if the main heading, p. 87, refers to the Cupar rather than the Edin- 
burgh performance, why is the month left blank when June is definitely 
specified in the text of the Cupar proclamation below? The evidence for 
the Cupar date must therefore be reéxamined. 

The only other years in the century in which Whitsun Tuesday fell on 
June 7 were 1530 and 1541. Unfortunately the Cupar burgh records are 
no help in this connection. There are no treasurer’s accounts for the 
period, and the sole extant sixteenth century Council and Court Book, 
that mentioned above, runs only from 1549 to 1553. 1530 is, however, too 
early even for Chalmers’s arguments, which are discussed below. If we 
accept 1541, the year after the Linlithgow performance, and not in itself 
an unlikely date, then we are faced with the two following points: (1) 
The reference to the Battle of Pinkie Cleugh (1547) in the Proclamation. 
(2) The following lines in the play itself: 

Quhat cummer haue ze had, in Scotland, 
Be our auld enemies of Ingland? 
Had nocht bene the support of France, 


We had bene brocht to great mischance. 
(ll. 4564-4567) 


By far the most probable allusion in (2) is to the events of the years 1545 
to 1550, the period of the Hertford invasions of Scotland and the seige of 
the Castilians, of the repeated dispatch of French ships to the aid of the 
Scots; and this probability is strengthened if the passage is read in con- 
junction with (1). Unfortunately I have not been able to trace the ref- 
erence to 


gud Cacaphatie | 
Quhilk laitlie drounit himself into Lochleavin 
: (ll. 4610-4611) 
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which might be useful for dating purposes.!® Of course the possibility of 
interpolations of later topical allusions must never be overlooked; but, 
other things being equal, the date 1552 is to be preferred to 1541.7° 

The remainder of Folly’s historical retrospect is not quite so clearly 
defined: 

Now, I heir tell the Empreour 

Schaippis for till be ane conqueror, 

And is muifing his ordinance, 

Against the nobill King of France. 

All the Princes of Almanie 

Spainze, Flanders, and Italie, 

This present yeir, ar in ane flocht: 

The Paip, with bombard, speir, and scheild, 

Hes send his armis to the feild. (Il. 4568-4579) 
But, accepting the 1552 date, these lines may allude to the last stage of 
the Smalkaldic war, which ended in August, 1552, with the peace of Pas- 
sau. It is true that the fortunes of the Emperor, Charles V, appear to 
have been at a low ebb during the earlier part of the year. But it is pos- 
sible that alarm as to his next moves may have been felt either in April 
when he was arming troops at Frankfurt, Ulm, and Reutte, or when later 
in May forces from the Netherlands overran the country between the 
Meuse and the Aisne; and one cannot expect from the mouth of Folly 
the cold judgment of modern documented history. Papal troops had been 
engaged in the Parmese war against Italian mercenaries in the pay of the 
French king; and it as not until April 29, 1552, that a truce was signed 
between the Pope, the Duke of Parma, and Henry II. 

Chalmers asserts that 1535 is the date of the first performance at 
Cupar, and says that the play was composed or at least finished in that 
year; and this date has had a small following among later scholars. 
Having established this date to his own satisfaction, Chalmers then 
categorically rejects the “interlude” of The Auld Man and his Wife 
(which would have limited him to the years 1530, 1541, 1552) on the 


19In the Exchequer Rolls, xvi, an account of Master Alexander Brand for 1537-38 
records a payment of 16s. “pro expensis cujusdam bardi vocati Cacopety.” The only refer- 
ence which I can find to Gillymowband, who is mentioned in the same passage, is that al- 
ready excerpted by Laing from the Lord High Treasurer’s Accounts for 1527. (Works of 
Lyndsay, 1, 322.) 

20 In the absence of burgh records for the earlier period too much must not be made of 
the dates attached to local burgesses and members of council, supra pp. 5, 6. Suffice it to 
note that round about the year 1552 several of these persons were very much in evidence. 

% Works of Lyndsay, 1, 61. 
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grounds that: (a) This interlude was represented at a quite different 
date from the play which was mentioned in it. (b) There is a “fatal an- 
achronism” in the reference to the Battle of Pinkie. (c) The 1602 edition 
is a complete whole without the necessity of any preceding interlude.” 
Now whether Lyndsay himself is the author of the proclamation may 

be a legitimate subject for debate—though no really cogent arguments 
against his authorship have been forthcoming. But one simply cannot 
brush aside this preliminary piece in the fashion of Chalmers, who was 
evidently unfamiliar with the function and nature of the medieval cry 
or banns. Apart from the unequivocal statement of George Bannatyne, 
the opening lines of the banns would seem definitely to relate it to the 
representation of the Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis at Cupar: 

Richt famous pepill ze sall vndirstand 

How pat ane prince richt wyiss and vigilent 

Is schortly for to cum into this land 

And purpossis to hald ane parliament 

His thre estaitis thairto hes done consent 

In Cowpar town in to thair best array 

With support of the lord omnipotent 

And thairto hes affixt ane certane day (ll. 1-8) 


If the evidence for 1535 is so overwhelming, then it might fairly be 
argued that there was a second representation at Cupar in 1552, for which 
the proclamation was either originally written or brought up to date. In 
view of Lyndsay’s intimate association with this town, this conjecture is 
not in itself improbable. On what evidence, then, does Chalmers arrive 
at 1535 as the date of the main play? 

(a) In his catalogue of fools Folly includes the ‘‘insatiabill merchant 
men who, not content with a sufficiency, sail in winter against the Acts of 
Parliament (ll. 4504-12). Chalmers finds here an allusion to one of the 
shipping laws of 1466, confirmed by the parliament which met on June 7, 
1535.% But as these Acts remained on the statute book, if not in force, 
throughout the whole period under discussion, the allusion cannot be 
used exclusively in favor of this early date. 

(b) There is a reference in ll. 3801-3803 to 

the Acts honorabill 
Maid be our Prince, in the last Parliament, 
Becaus thay ar baith gude and profitabill. 


Chalmers sees here a reference to the legislation passed by the parliament 
which met on June 7, 1535. It may be correct to take this as a topical 
2 Ibid.,1, 63. 


%3 Works of Lyndsay, 1, 60. Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 1, 87, 348. 
% Works of Lyndsay, 1, 61; Acts of Parliament, 1, 339 ff. 
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allusion rather than as a trick of the dramatist to give an air of verisimili- 
tude to the parliament of Rex Humanitas. But it is not easy to agree 
with Chalmers in his attempt to fortify his argument by identifying the 
Acts proclaimed by Diligence (ll. 3793-3943) with the Acts of the 1535 
parliament. The Acts of Diligence are an ideal code of legislation as en- 
visaged by the poet, comprising laws relating to the defence of the 
Church, the lease of temporal lands, the responsibility of noblemen for 
thieves in their domains, the appointment of northern justices, the 
abolition of nuns, the stipends of senators and appointments of royal 
councillors, the separation of temporal and spiritual courts, the confer- 
ring of benefices only on learned and virtuous ecclesiastics, the abolition 
of death-presents and heriots, the restriction of pluralities, the necessity 
for undivided attention to diocese and parish, the scrutiny of money 
sent to Rome, the legalization of the marriage of priests, the prohibition 
of the marriage of barons to illegitimate children of prelates. The Acts 
of the 1535 parliament on the other hand, deal with such specific points 
as coinage, planting of forests, slaughter of venison and fish out of sea- 
son, protection of yards and orchards, weapons and wapin-shaws, inns, 
traffic with Englishmen, suppression of beggars, shipping laws (men- 
tioned above), election of burgh officers, molesting of civic dignitaries, 
weekly courts, suppression by masters of theft by their servants. They 
bear no more resemblance to the code of Diligence than do the laws of 
the parliament which met on February 1, 1551/2.” Indeed, the first law 
of 1535, relating to the opinions of heresy which ‘a‘r spred in diuers 
cuntreis be the heretik Luther and his dischiplis’’ and which forbade the 
importation of any books or works of the said Luther and his disciples 
or the disputing of his opinions, appears to consort ill with Diligence’s 
enactment against celibacy of the clergy. 

(c) The King in the Satyre is everywhere spoken of as unmarried; but 
as the marriage of James V to Madeleine took place in the beginning of 
1537, the date of the play must, says Chalmers, be earlier than this. 
Chalmers, that is, commits himself to the view that Rex Humanitas is 
to be rigidly identified with James V. 

Laing, who, it may be noted, never really faces Chalmers’s arguments, 
dismisses this particular contention with the statement that, had James 
been introduced on the stage under the character of Rex Humanitas, the 
play would never have been repeated at intervals, at least three times, 
in its original state. We have reason to believe, however, that the play 


% Acts of Parliament, 11, 483. 

*° Works of Lyndsay. One must, however, keep in mind the fact that the “Scottsman of 
our soorte” who furnished the substance for the “‘Nootes” was interested primarily in the 
political aspects of this drama and would have little or no concern in his report with the 
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was not repeated three times in its original state. The summary of the 
Linlithgow plot as given in the ‘“‘Nootes” seems to differ considerably in 
detail from the plot of the 1602 quarto. In the ‘‘Nootes” we have the 
messenger Solace; in the quarto, Diligence. In the ‘“‘Nootes”’ we have the 
courtiers Placebo, Pikthanke, and Flaterye; in the quarto, Placebo, 
Wantonness, and Solace. These may be merely verbal changes, and simi- 
larly Good Counsall of the quarto is probably Experience of the 
“‘Nootes” under another name. But the speeches of the Poor Man of the 
‘“‘Nootes” have evidently undergone considerable revision; and the char- 
acter seems to have been extended and duplicated in Pauper and John 
the Commonweal of the quarto. In the “‘Nootes’”’ there is no mention of 
the three Vices, of the Interludes of the Sowtar and Taylor or of the 
Poorman and Pardoner, or of the Sermon of Folly. It seems quite clear 
too that the unmarried King’s seduction by Sensualitie, the main theme 
of Part 1 in the quarto did not form part of the Linlithgow plot. “‘Nexte 
come in a King,” say the ‘‘Nootes,” “‘who passed to his throne, having 
noe speche to th’ ende of the Playe (and thene to raitefie and approve as 
in playne Parliament all things doon by the reste of the players which 
represented the three esces (estates)).’?’ If, then, the “‘Nootes’’ are a 
faithful summary of the Linlithgow representation, there was consider- 
able variance im detail between that and other representations, and 
Laing’s argument loses its force. 

I do, however, agree with Laing that the historical interpretation of 
the character of Rex Humanitas must not be pushed too far. Even if Rex 
Humanitas did originate in the court performance at Linlithgow as an 
embodiment of James V, I incline to the view that this purely historic 
conception was to some extent merged in a more dramatic conception in 
the later representations of the piece. The fact that, in the quarto, Part 1 
forms a complete morality of the temptation and repentance of a human 
soul has not been sufficiently emphasized. Given the central idea of the 
King summoning his Three Estates to undertake the reform of national 
abuses, would it not be natural that Lyndsay, when revising his text for 
an outdoor performance, should pander to the popular taste by expand- 
ing this preliminary episode in conventional morality vein? Very prob- 
ably there was in Lyndsay’s mind a general parallel with the early years 
of the reign of James V—he even lifts bodily from his Complaynt cer- 
tain lines regarding the evil influences at court—and as such this section 
might be interpreted by the bulk of the audience even as late as the 





lighter elements. These he dismisses with: In the first entres come in Solaice (whose parte 
was but to make mery, sing balletts with his ffellowes, and drinke at the interluyd (inter- 
luyds—Pinkerton, of. cit. (of the play). Ellis, op cit., 283. 

37 Ellis, loc. cit. 
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Edinburgh representation some twelve years after the death of the King. 
But the whole of the episode is too much in the traditional style of the 
regular morality play to call for any rigid insistence on strictly topical 
parallels at every turn. 

Relax the historical interpretation, then, and Chalmers’s third argu- 
ment for 1535 falls to the ground. Couple the failure of his evidence with 
his admission that ‘‘an accurate eye, adverting to the dates may trace 
Lyndsay’s interpolations for the purpose of alluding to late events in 
order to elevate and surprise the unpractised auditors,” and we must 
dismiss his plea as nonproven. 

In the absence of further evidence, therefore, 1552 should be regarded 
as the date of the first and only performance of the Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitis at Cupar. 

III. Elsewhere I have discussed at length the exact date of the Edin- 
burgh performance” and need not repeat the evidence here. There is good 
reason to believe that the twelve minstrels who convoyed the players on 
Sunday, August 12, 1554, and were voted forty shillings by the Council 
for their pains, and the scaffolds and convoy house set up in the play- 
field about the same time at a cost of xvj li. vs. iiiid., as well as the play- 
gear disposed of by the town in October, had a close connection with the 
Greenside performance of the Satyre in the year 155— in the presence of 
the Regent, Mary of Guise. 

IV. The only external evidence for a Perth performance is the state- 
ment of Mr. John Row, son of John Row, minister of Perth 1560-80: 


Sir David Lindesay his Satyre was acted in the Amphitheater of St. Johnestoun 
(Perth) before King James V and a great part of the nobilitie and gentrie, fra 
morn to even, whilk made the people sensible of the darknes wherin they lay, 
of the wickednes of their kirkmen, and did let them see how God’s kirk should 
have bene otherwayes guyded nor it was; all whilk did much good for that tyme. 


On the face of things this statement seems likely. Perth had a strong dra- 
matic tradition, and was a favorite resort of royalty.*® But little support 
is given by internal evidence. Of the several local references which 
might indicate a Perth representation, Kinnoull, the famous crag 
beside Perth, may be used for the sake of the rhyme in 1. 762. In any 
case, Cupar is not so far distant from Perth that a Cupar audience 
would fail to appreciate the point of the line, as also the reference 


% Mediaeval Plays in Scvtland, St. Andrews University Publications (1927), 181-182. 

%® Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Wodrow Society (1843), 7. 

0 There are many traces of royal visits to Perth in the years 153 14 to 1535 (Accounts of 
the Lord High Treasurer, v1), and the fact that no later visit is recorded in the Treasurer’s 
Accounts need not be taken as conclusive, considering the obscurity regarding the royal 
itineraries in the later years of James V’s reign. 
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to the well-known house of Tullilum near Perth (1. 768). The one 
local reference which would seem to point exclusively to Perth is Folly’s 
encounter with the sow in the Shoegate (ll. 4285-4311). Chalmers an- 
notates Shoegate as a street in Cupar. There is, however, no traceof this 
street in Cupar documents; nor does it appear in the 1642 plan of the 
town by Mr. James Gordon, minister of Rotheymay.* Further, I have 
been unable to trace any such street in sixteenth century Edinburgh; so 
that it cannot be explained away as an interpolation for the Greenside 
performance. On the other hand, the Shoegate is an old and important 
thoroughfare in Perth. 

Laing in his introductory memoir to Lyndsay’s Works contents him- 
self with the statement that Row may have substituted the name of St. 
Johnston (Perth) for that of Linlithgow. Laing’s suspicion, one is forced 
to admit, may be justified. Row, who, not born till 1568 and whose history 
was not completed till about 1634, might well be guilty of a slip regarding 
the location of an event which dated nearly a century before the comple- 
tion of his manuscript. In that case, the Shoegate alone remains to be 
disposed of; and the Bannatyne manuscript reads Bonnygate, a street in 
Cupar, instead of Shoegate. But Perth made such a gallant attempt in 
the dark post-Reformation days to uphold the drama that to suggest a 
scribal or printer’s error in the quarto, and thus deprive her of the honor 
of staging Lyndsay’s great morality, would seem indeed a churlish act. 


THE SETTING OF THE Satrye of the Thrie Estaitis 


It is probable that not only the text but the mise en scéne of the out- 
door Edinburgh and Cupar productions differed considerably from the 
indoor production at Linlithgow. As to the Linlithgow setting the indi- 
cations are very slight:** 


Nexte come in a King who passed to his throne... Thereafter came a man, 
armed in harnes, with a sword drawen in his hande. A Busshope, a Burges man, 
and Experience clad like a doctor, whoe sete theym all down on the deis vnder 
the King. After thayme come a poor Man, whoe did goe vpe and downe the 
scaffald, making a hevie complaynte.. . 


One gets here the impression of a three-tiered stage—a platform for the 
general action, at the back of which is a raised scaffold for the Three 
Estates, with the King’s throne on a still higher level. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Cupar and Edinburgh represen- 
tations would differ much in externals. The evidence may, therefore, be 
considered together. 


3t Reproduced in J. W. Taylor’s Historical Antiquities of Fife (1868). 
2 Ellis op. cit., 283. 
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(1) External evidence.—It has been shown above that there is reason 

to suppose that the Edinburgh performance took place in August, 1554, 
at the Greenside. The following item occurs in the accounts of the town 
treasurer :* 
Item payit for the making of the Quenis grace hous on the playfeild, besyde the 
convoy hous under the samyn, and playaris hous, the jebbettis and skaffauld 
about the samyn and burds on the playfeild, careing of thame fra the toun to the 
feild (etc) .. . (£16. 5. 4). 


The Queen’s house, at least, is clear—some kind of royal stand from 
which on this occasion Mary of Guise watched the play. As to the con- 
voy house, the significance of “‘under”’ is doubtful. Is a horizontal or ver- 
tical relationship implied? If the latter, the Queen’s house may have been 
a double-storeyed erection with a lower section (after the fashion of the 
players’ retiring house in the Chester pageants), in which the members 
of the convoy partly kept their gear during the performance. Again, was 
the players’ house the ‘‘palzeon”’ to which, as will be noted, the players 
withdrew at certain times and in which they may have dressed? Or was 
it one of the regular “‘seats’’—say, the principal stage with the king’s 
chamber? And was the “‘skaffauld” a stage attached only to the “play- 
aris hous”? The entry is certainly far from clear. 

(2) Internal evidence.—Mr. W. J. Lawrence has claimed for Lyndsay’s 
play the honor of being the earliest secular play with a multiple setting.** 
But although indications as to the external arrangements of the popular 
moralities are not abundant, there is ample proof that at least in Pride 
of Life and the Castle of Perseverance two earlier examples are to be found. 
In the fragment Pride of Life the messenger is despatched from the royal 
scaffold to the seat (“‘se’’) of the bishop; and later a stage direction refers 
to a journey across the platea. The well-known stage plan of the Castle 
of Perseverance leaves no doubt as to its general affinity to this type, and 
is, indeed, our most important document on the subject. The same is true 
of Mary Magdalene, which, though not strictly a secular play, is usually 
classed with the moralities.* 

It is clear from the text that the mise en scéne of the Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitis conformed generally to this type of medieval stationary play 
with a décor simultané or multiple setting. The most important actors 
had the customary sedes. At the end of Part 1 a stage direction informs 
us that the interlude commences “the King, Bishops, and principall 


3 City of Edinburgh Accounts, 1, 110. 

4 “Early French Players in England,” Anglia, xxxu1; The Elizabethan Playhouse, First 
Series, p. 127. 

* Conjectural plans are given by Albright, Shakesperean Stage and J. Quincy Adams, 
Chief Pre-Shakes pearean Dramas. 
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players being out of their seats.” There is, in addition, specific reference 
to the “royall sait” (1. 101); the “‘sait” of Verity (1. 1076); the “place” of 
Divine Correction (1. 1476); the “seat” of Sensuality (1. 2554) ; the “seat” 
of Good Counsel (1. 2390). The royal seat was apparently a high scaffold 
to which a ladder gave access (Il. 1949, 1952),** and on which was placed 
the King's “tchyre” or throne. At the back of the scaffold there was 
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probably a curtained-off portion representing the ‘“chamber’’ where the 
King retired with Lady Sensuality (Il. 533, 808).37 

It is difficult to decide whether the type of setting conformed more 
specifically to that of the Castle of Perseverance and the Cornish myster- 
ies, with the seats ranged at intervals round a circle, or to that of the 
Jean Fouquet miniature, with the scaffolds directly adjoining one an- 
other in a closed semi-circle at the back of the stage. From a careful study 
of the play in all its aspects, I rather incline to a compromise between the 


*% In Jean Fouquet’s miniature of the martyrdom of Sainte Apolline, reproduced in 
Cohen, Histoire de la mise en scéne, facing p. 80, the imperial scaffold has a narrow ladder 
leading up to it. wl 

37 This was a regular feature of the medieval stage. Cf. Cohen, op. cit., p. 103. In Pride 
of Life the curtain is drawn over the king’s retreat by a cord (11. 303-304), “et tunc clausa 
tentorio dictat Regina secrete nuncio.” 
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two types. The royal scaffold, as we have seen, was a high erection with 
a curtained-off chamber at the back; which makes it unlikely that the 
audience would be stationed all round the platea. As to the disposition of 
the other scaffolds, the Spirituality and Temporality were perhaps seated 
on the right and left hands respectively of the throne, as in the Scottish 
Parliament House.** The position of the scaffold of the Third Estate is 
more doubtful, assuming a circular or semi-circular arrangement of the 
sedes. In Part 11 the ancient ceremony of “fencing the court”’ is duly per- 
formed (1. 2390).8° As a member of parliament and Lyon King at Arms, 
Lyndsay would presumably arrange his setting with meticulous care. 
Although the Three Estates in Scotland sat together in one chamber, 
each estate preserved its individual identity.“° The parliament scene 
must, I think, have taken place in the platea; and I take it that there were 
“buirds’”’ or wooden benches arranged somewhat after the fashion indi- 
cated in my conjectural plan (ll. 2387-89, 3320, 3772). The King may 
have presided from his own scaffold; and perhaps a second “‘tchyre’’ was 
placed there for King Correction, whose place had been “‘dressed”’ by his 
varlet in Part 1 (1. 1476). The scaffold of Good Counsel must have been 
situated outside the limit of the “fenced” parliament (Il. 2522-2536), and 
this was probably true of the seats of the other two virtues. To give some 
point to the lengthy journey of Solace and Wantonness (ll. 365 ff.), Lady 
Sensuality would be placed at the furthest extreme from the King’s 
scaffold. 

A piece of water figures prominently in the scene. The sowtar’s and 
tailor’s wives “‘stand be the watter syde” (]. 1367) and the sowtar’s wife 
“enters in the water’ (1. 1383). The pauper casts the pardoner’s relics 
in the water (1. 2289). The elaborate kilting up of the sowtar’s wife’s 
clothes and her fear of drowning are probably intended to heighten the 
comic effect (ll. 8380-85) and are not to be interpreted as indicating 
great depth; for Dissait runs away with the King’s box “throuch the 
water” (1. 1571), and (according to the Bannatyne MS.) John the Com- 
monweal’s fall in the midst of the water is a mere passing incident and 
does not affect his plea when he emerges (p. 205). That it was not a 
very broad piece of water is evident from John the Commonweal’s “lat 
se gif I can loup”’; and, according to the stage direction of the quarto 
edition, he either “loups”’ it or falls in it (1. 2430). What is not so evident 


38 Rait, The Parliaments of Scotland, p. 399. 

% Rait, op. cit., pp. 453, 454. Also Hamilton-Grierson, “The Fencing of the Court,” 
Scottish Historical Review, (October 1923), esp. p. 58, where the erection of a material bar- 
rier at open-air courts is discussed. 

 Rait, op. cit., pp. 7, 399. But cf. the Thre Prestis of Peblis, Scottish Text Society 6, 
where the king summons the Three Estates of the realm each to a separate hall. 
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is whether this water is the circular ditch, made familiar by the plan of 
the Castle of Perseverance, which served as a barrier between the stage 
and spectators. The word “stank” which occurs in the stage direction 
does not add much; for although its more usual connotation in Scotland 
is a pool or pond, a ditch or moat is not ruled out. If, however, I have 
placed the palzeon correctly in my conjectural plan, then the former 
sense is, on the whole, more likely. The wives are able to avoid the water 
by going round another way, the Three Estates find no obstacle in com- 
ing from the palzeon; and Diligence convoys the grave doctors without 
any apparent difficulty (ll. 1387, 2315, 3304). In the plan for the 
Valenciennes Passion in 1547, there is a small sheet of water representing 
“la mer.’ 

The platea was the bare field, and not a low rounded scaffold as in the 
Fouquet miniature.“ The three Vices appear and hold their consultation 
“on the bent”’ (1. 835); the pauper lies down “‘in the feild”’ (1. 2036) and 
Diligence chases him and the Pardoner “‘out of the feild”’ (1. 2291) ; Good 
Counsel shows himself “‘in the feild” (1.927). The “hill” from which 
Wilkin announces his discovery of the horsebone was perhaps outside the 
platea (|. 2179). According to Professor Thorndike,“ the mediaeval 
platea was (i) without localization, and (ii) without properties. As to (i), 
the platea of the Satyre was used not only for travelling purposes and for 
introductory speeches but for the following scenes and perhaps others: 
the meeting, disguising, and baptism of the three Vices (Il. 602-808), 
the overthrow of Good Counsel (Il. 928-983), and the subsequent council 
of the Vices (ll. 984-1009) ; the stocks scenes (Il. 1152-91, 1441-72); the 
final council of the Vices and fight between Falset and Dissait (ll. 
1508-71); the meeting of Correction and Good Cousel and release of 
Verity and Chastity from the stocks (Il. 1621-68) ; the interlude between 
Parts 1 and 11; and the main action of Part 1. Byt (ii), the platea does in 
the case of the Satyre seem to have certain fixed properties—the stocks, 
which served at different times for Verity, Chastity, and the Vices; the 
pulpit, from which the Acts of Parliament were proclaimed and sermons 
were preached first by the Doctor and then by Folly; and, finally, the 
“buird” on which the pardoner lay down his relics.” 

Lesser stage properties include the money bag given by the King to 
Solace (1. 407); the ruby ring sent by the King to Sensuality (1. 426); the 
breviary carried by Flattery (l. 769); the New Testament carried by 
Verity (ll. 1092, 1144-46); the distaff of the Tailor’s wife (1. 1337); the 
King’s money-box (1. 1544); the pardoner’s gear (Il. 2080 ff.), including 


“| O.E.D., s.v. stank. Cohen, op. cit., facing p. 70. 
® Supra, 23 n. “4 Cf. Shakespeare’s Theater, 7. 
“ Cf. the rather elaborate scaffold in the platea of the Jean Fouquet miniature. 
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the great horsebone (1. 2183); the shaping knife and lasts and leather of 
the sowtar (Il. 3139, 3146); a “kae” or ‘“‘craw”’ (1. 4241) which is ‘‘castin 
up” at Falset’s death ‘as it war his saull,’’* and the “‘figours” of Thift 
and Dissait which were “‘drawin up”’ in the same circumstances (ll. 4015, 
4087); Folly’s hats (ll. 4385, 4502 ff.). 

Indications as to the dress of the players are few. The King has a 
“goldin hat’’ (ll. 4316-17); the Vices disguise themselves in ‘‘Clarkis 
cleathing” (1. 722) and there is specific mention of a “koull of Tullilum” 
for Flattery (ll. 761, 768) and a doctor’s hood for Falset (1. 728) ; Spiritu- 
ality’s mitre (l. 3374); gorgeous clothing of ‘‘Sating, Damais, or the 
Velvoit fyne” for John the Commonweal (ll. 3772-73); wings for Divine 
Correction (1. 4332); and a satin gown for the “‘fair las’’ (1. 4412). It is 
probable that the Three Estates were dressed in distinctive habits. An 
act of Parliament of 1455 provided that earls should wear brown 
mantles, other Lords of Parliament red mantles, and burgesses blue 
cloaks—each of the habits to be lined with fur and to be accompanied 
with hoods to match.‘ In practice this custom seems to have fallen into 
abeyance, but its spectacular possibilities would not be lost on Lyndsay, 
that expert master of pageants. 

ANNA J. MILL 

Vassar College 

4 Cohen, op. cit., p. 146, comments on the use of a bird in Het Spel van Sint Trudo to 


symbolize the escape of the soul by mouth after death. 
47 Rait, The Scottish Parliament, 529. 








XLV 


GREENE’S JAMES IV AND CONTEMPORARY 
ALLUSIONS TO SCOTLAND 


TUDENTS of Elizabethan drama have practically agreed that James 

IV is one of Robert Greene’s last undoubted plays, if not the very 
last in point of composition. They have, for the most part, assigned it to 
a date in or near 1590, and Professor C. M. Gayley has gone far enough 
to suggest that its composition belongs to the month of July, 1590.! 
Arguments hitherto given for dating the play rest upon certain qualities 
of its style and structure that indicate the maturity of the dramatist’s 
workmanship, similarities between lines of the play and Peele’s The 
Hunting of Cupid (entered in the Stationers’ Register, July 26, 1591), and 
possible allusions to events which transpired in Ireland and France in or 
near the year 1590. 

I am inclined to believe that important evidence of the composition of 
James IV in 1590 is to be found likewise in the subject-matter of the play 
itself and that a study of its relationship to the situation in Scotland in 
that year throws considerable light upon the problem of dating the play. 

In his introduction to James IV Collins makes the statement that the 
play has, except for a general detail or two, absolutely no relation to 
King James IV or to the events of his reign.2 Had Collins looked foz 
parallel events, however, in the reign of James IV’s great-grandson, 
James VI, he would not have found his search fruitless. That Greene 
seized upon a timely event and catered readily to current taste has be- 
come an axiomatic comment. Through the speech of Bohan in the In- 
duction of James IV, the dramatist himself informs us that the events 
of the play are “much like our court of Scotland this day.’ This an- 
nouncement, therefore, unquestionably justifies our asking just what 
events or topics of public interest caused Greene to write a play dealing 
with events in the court of Scotland in or around 1590. 

During the last half of Queen Elizabeth’s reign English citizens had 
every reason to know what was happening almost daily in Scotland. 


1 For other discussions of the date of James IV, see F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle 
of the English Drama, 1559-1642 (London, 1891), I, 265; Thomas H. Dickinson, ed., Robert 
Greene (London, Mermaid Series), Intro., p. xlviii; J. Churton Collins, ed., The Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene (Oxford, 1905), 1, 85; John Clark Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 
1915, Columbia University Press), p. 182. For Professor Gayley’s detailed discussion, see 
Representative English Comedies (New York, 1921), 1, 415-417. 

2 Op. cit., p. 80. 

® The Minor Elizabethan Dramas (11) Pre-Shakespearean Comedies (New York, Every- 
man Ed.). Induction, Il. 104-105. All references to lines in the play are to this edition. 
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Throughout the years from 1580 to the time of the accession of James to 
the English throne, England was a-buzz with news from the north. Fre- 
quent “Advices” from Scotland‘ brought interesting bits of news, and 
more direct information must have come at various times from English 
court circles. Sir Francis Walsingham, Lord Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil, 
and other ministers of Queen Elizabeth were in constant communication 
with a bevy of agents in Edinburgh,’ who kept them informed upon the 
most minute details about the Scottish king—his moods, vacillations, 
quarrels, habits, and intimate life. Indeed, the policies of James were 
usually subject to direction from London; the king himself was a con- 
stant petitioner to Elizabeth for money and other gifts, favors to his sub- 
jects, and advice in matters of state. Much of the relation between the 
two kingdoms was, it seems, concerned with the effort on the part of the 
English correspondents in Scotland to keep the young king mindful of his 
promise that he would in his “great causes” use ‘ther Majesty’s advice” 
and “act only with her consent”; and on the part of the English minis- 
ters, to prevent Elizabeth’s natural inclinations toward parsimony from 
interfering with her pledged generosity to James.® It is impossible to 
read extracts from the letters of Sir Thomas Randolph, Sir Richard 


4 The Calendar of State Papers Relating to Scotland, edited by W. K. Boyd (1915), vol. 
Ix; May, 1588, “Intelligences from Scotland,” p. 561; June 13, 1588, ‘““Advertisements from 
Carlisle,” p. 573; June 28, 1588, “Intelligences from Berwick,” p. 576; Sept., 1598, “In- 
telligences from Scotland,” p. 620.—Calendar of State Papers Relating to Scotland, edited 
by Thorpe (1858), v. 2; June, 1590, “‘Advices from Scotland,” p. 577; August, 1592, “An 
Advertisement of Scottish Affairs,” p. 611; Sept. 16, 1592, “Advices from Scotland,” 
p. 613; November, 1592, “Advertisement of Occurrences in Scotland,” p. 616. 

5 See Cal. of State Papers (ed. Boyd), 1x, 674, Dec. 29, 1588, Fowler to Walsingham: 
“Though I know your honor is sufficiently advertised from this country, yet I must send 
you my knowledge among the rest”; p. 307, Feb. 1587, “Instructions for a person going 
to Scotland”’; pp. 675-676, Feb. 5 and 6, 1589, Fowler to Walsingham, details of espionage 
methods; p. 676, Feb. 4, 1589, Walsingham to Fowler, details of cipher to be used. See also 
Cal. of State Papers, Domestic Series, edited by Robt. Leoman (1865), 1581-90: May 7, 
1590, Sir Thomas Heneage (Vice-Chamberlain) to Burghley; sends an estimate of the 
charge for the continuing a “course of understanding how things pass in Flanders, France, 
and Spain” and names of persons to be so employed, p. 664. The Calendars preserve end- 
less reports from “Intelligencers” in Scotland. 

® Calendar of State Papers Relating to Scotland (edited by Boyd), v. v1: Randolph to 
Walsingham March 14, 1586, p. 364; Elizabeth to Randolph, Apr. 28, 1586, p. 342; Wal- 
singham to Randolph, March 19, 1586, p. 255. Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of 
Elizabeth, Domestic Series, 1581-90: Sir Thomas Heneage (Vice-Chamberlain of England) 
in a letter to Burghley, May 7, 1590, says her Majesty, hearing of the arrival of the King 
of Scots, “thought . . . of staying the bed and hanging with their furniture, which was to 
be presented to the King,” and hopes Burghley will better persuade her, p. 664. bid. 
p. 673, June 21, 1590, warrant to the Exchequer to deliver to Sir John Carmichael, Am- 
bassador from the King of Scots, £500 for the “‘use of the said King.” 

See also Cal. of State Papers Relating to Scotland (edited by Thorpe), 2, 570 ff. 
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Bowes, William Asheby, and others, to Burghley and Walsingham and 
not be convinced that the average Londoner of that time was thoroughly 
conversant with even the most trivial minutiae of Scottish affairs, 
whether they concerned the character of the king or the management of 
his kingdom. 

No doubt it was a matter of wide discussion in England in the summer 
of 1590 that James of Scotland had just brought home a bride from 
Denmark under almost burlesquely romantic circumstances. The com- 
mission which the young king sent to convey his bride to Scotland had 
been forced, on the return trip, by storms at sea into a Norwegian harbor 
for the winter of 1589. Impatient at the delay, James secretly arranged 
affairs in his kingdom so that he might leave; he himself went with his 
chancellor, Maitland, in November, 1589, to Norway, married Anne, 
took her back to Denmark, and spent six gay months in the Danish 
capital. In May, 1590, the royal pair were received in Scotland with 
much pomp and rejoicing on the part of their subjects. The English 
agents in Scotland wrote full particulars of the royal preparation and re- 
turn. Their letters in the summer and fall of 1589 were filled with reports 
of the negotiations, annoying delays, and the king’s impatience. There 
were the ever-recurring reminders that ‘‘the King needs her Majesty’s 
[financial] help,’”’ careful details in regard to the attitude of certain in- 
tractable Scottish lords, and hints of “inconveniences” likely to arise 
during the King’s absence.*® 

Through her ministers the English queen took a hand in “preventing 
disorders” in the northern kingdom, wrote letters of instructions to the 
Scottish lords left in charge of affairs, and kept in touch with James by 
means of stern, admonitory letters.® Thus, in spite of certain ‘“‘ulcers”’ of 


7 Cal. of State Papers Relating to Scotland (ed. by Thorpe), v. 2. Asheby to Walsingham’ 
July 22 1589; same to same, July 28, 1589; Fowler to Walsingham, Aug. 5, 1589; Archi- 
bald Douglas to Walsingham, Aug. 19, 1589; Asheby to Walsingham, Aug. 26, 1589; same 
to same, Sept. 24, 1589, same to same, Oct. 2, 1589; same to Burghley, Oct. 6 and Oct, 8, 
1589; same to same, Oct. 12, 1589; Asheby to Queen Elizabeth, Oct. 23, 1589; same to Sir 
Thomas Heneage, Oct. 24, 1589. 

8 Ibid., Asheby to Burghley, Nov. 2, 1589; Queen Elizabeth to Lord John Hamilton, 
Nov., 1589; December 1 and 3, memorials in regard to alterations in the management of 
Scottish affairs; Fowler to Walsingham, Dec. 7, 1589; Bowes to Burghley, Apr. 16, 1590; 
same to same, Apr. 30, 1590; May 2, May 4, 1590, papers relative to the preparations for 
the reception of the Scottish royal couple. 

* In order to understand Elizabeth’s more than parental sternness toward James, one 
should read her letter written to him in Denmark in the spring of 1590, Letters of Elizabeth 
to James VI (Camden Society, 1849), pp. 57 ff. She called his journey “ill-timed and evil- 
seasoned,” reminded him of her hourly care for his “broken country, too too much infected 
with the malady of strangers’ humors,” reproached him with the “ulcers . . . filled with 
venom” which had burst since his departure (Catholic plots with Philip IT), and told him 
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Catholic conspiracy, the period of the king’s sojourn in Denmark was one 
of remarkable tranquillity in Scotland. 

Since the question of Elizabeth’s successor on the English throne was 
at that time a topic of lively interest in England, the talk about the 
Scottish ruler’s marriage would have been sufficient to set any playwright 
thinking in the summer of 1590 of a romantic story connected with 
Scotland. The rumors of James’s difficulties with his powerful nobility 
would have interested him also, for the results of these troubles fre- 
quently touched English affairs. 

While they were in Denmark, James had come very close to his chan- 
cellor, and upon Maitland’s advice had returned to Edinburgh fully de- 
termined upon a new course of action which was to include many re- 
forms, particularly “‘a resolution to hold himself more distant and digni- 
fied to his nobility.’° Almost immediately the king’s innovations as to 
strict regulation of audience involved him in difficulties. Lord Hamilton, 
the first nobleman in the country and the heir-apparent to the throne, 
was informed, when he attempted to enter the king’s chamber in his 
customary casual fashion, ‘‘that the king was quiet and would see no 
one.” Hamilton left the palace in high dudgeon and had to be conciliated 
by James. Sir Richard Bowes thought this incident of sufficient im- 
portance to pass on to Burghley and ‘“‘observed that such new restric- 
tions gave deep offense in Scotland and caused much murmuring with a 
proud nobility long accustomed to have the freest access to their 
sovereign.” Through her minister, Burghley, Elizabeth let it be known 
that she approved the king of Scots’ making his chamber more private, 
but recommended that he should not compass this reformation too sud- 
denly or too violently.” 

In a consideration of timely allusions the complaint of Douglas to 





in no uncertain terms of his faults of timidity and procrastination: “And shall I tell you 
my thought herein?” she wrote. “I assure you, you are well worthy of such traitors, that, 
when you knew them, and had them, you betrayed your own surety in favoring their 
lives. Good Lord! who but yourself would have left such people to be able to do you wrong! 
Give order with speed that such scape not your correction, and hie your return, without 
you mind to make you seem innocent of your realm’s ruin,” p. 58. 

10 “Tt was time, he (Maitland) said, that the monarch, who was now in the prime of his 
years and vigour, allied by marriage to a powerful Prince, the heir of a mighty kingdom, 
and able, from his position, to take a leading part in European politics, should no longer 
be bearded by every baron who chose to consider himself as a born councillor of the realm.” 
Tytler, P. F., History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1843), vol. 9, pp. 43 ff. See also Cal. of State 
Papers Rel. to Scotland (ed. by Thorpe), v. 2. Bowes to Burghley, May 23, 1590, p. 475. 

1 Tytler, rx, 9, 47. 

2 Cal. of St. Papers Rel. to Scotland (ed. by Thorpe), v. 11, Burghley to Bowes, May 30, 
1590. 
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Dorothea in the play of James IV™ parailels this situation too nearly to 
be overlooked: 

Madam, he sets us light that serv’d in court, 

In place of credit in his father’s days. 

If we but enter presence of his grace, 

Our payment is a frown, a scoff, a frump. 


James VI called a convention of the nobles early in June, 1590, to put 
into effect the reforms which he had in mind and for a time was active 
and serious in his efforts to execute them. In a letter dated May 31, 1590, 
Bowes wrote Burghley of the general disaffection among the nobles and 
of the widespread discontent and general alarm over the king’s new 
course of action, some of the barons, he said, attributing it to Maitland’s 
tuo great influence with the king.“ On June 9 he wrote that the conven- 
tion had been appointed but few nobles were expected, and that discon- 
tent and troubles were looked for.” A letter of June 12 mentioned “‘daily 
discords” in the convention." Letters of June 21 and June 29 gave ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the convention, details of the king’s deal- 
ings with unruly nobles, and the growing hostility toward Maitland." 

Since the Scottish barons had long enjoyed more power at court and 
more weight in council than the English nobility, this situation was likely 
to arouse especial interest in England. For Greene, it furnished a par- 
ticularly vivid atmosphere for his play. The comments of Douglas, Mor- 
ton, and the Bishop of St. Andrews in Act two, scene two, rather clearly 
suggest a general allusion to the discontent among the nobles of Scotland 
in 1590: 


Bp. of St. Andr. [aside.] O wreck of common weal, O wretched state! 
Doug. [aside.] O hapless flock whereas the guide is blind! 
Mort. [aside.| O heedless youth where counsel is despis’d! 
Bp. of St. Andr. [aside.] Like to a ship upon the ocean-seas, 

Tost in the doubtful stream without a helm, 

Such is a monarch without good advice... 
Bp. of St. Andr. .. . these nobles and myself, 

That are, or should be, eyes of commonweal, 

Seeing his highness’ reckless course of youth, 

His lawless and unbridled vein in love, 

His too intentive trust to flatterers, 

His abject care of counsel and his friends, 


8 Act 11, sc. ii, Il. 281-284. 
4 Cal. of St. Papers Rel. to Scotland (ed. Thorpe), 1, 575, Bowes to Burghley. See also 
Tytler, rx, 48. 6 Tbid., p. 576, Bowes to Burghley, June 9, 1590. 
16 Tbid,, p. 577, Bowes to Burghley, June 12, 1590. 
17 Tbid. p. 578, Bowes to Burghley, June 21 and June 29, 1590. 
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Cannot but grieve; and since we cannot draw 
His eye or judgment to discern his faults, 

Since we have spoke and counsel is not heard, 
I, for my part—let others as they list,— 

Will leave the court, and leave him to his will.!® 


It is possible also that there is found in the play a more specific allusion 
to contemporary Scottish affairs than those already mentioned. In Act 
one, scene three, Bartram and Eustace meet and exchange news in regard 
to their respective lands, peoples, and courts. Bartram answers the query 
of Eustace, ‘‘What news in Scotland?” by saying:"® 

Why, man, our country’s blithe, our king is well, 
Our queen so-so, the nobles well and worse, 
And well are those that are about the king. 


The description of the queen as ‘‘so-so”’ has, if one does not suspect a 
hidden meaning, no apparent reason for being. When Bartram and Eu- 
stace use the word, “‘well,’’ both seem to designate a physical state of 
well-being. Eustace says of England:?° 


The king is well, the court, and all our noble friends 
Are well; and God in mercy keep them so: 


One is led naturally to question why the queen should be described as 
“so-so”’ when every one else is given a “clean bill of health.” It can hardly 
be explained upon the grounds that she is languishing because she knows 
of her husband’s infatuation for Ida; in scene two of Act two she talks 
gaily with Nano and appears entirely unaware of anything wrong at the 
Scotch court: 


Q. Dor. [aside] What mean these princes sadly to consult? 
Somewhat I fear betideth them amiss, 
They are so pale in looks, so vex’d in mind.” 


She defends her husband with spirit and shows no doubt of his constancy. 
If, then, the dramatist meant to suggest merely a physical state of ‘‘so- 
so-ness,” why did he choose to represent the queen as ‘somewhat amiss, 
only indifferently well’’?” 


18 Act 11, sc. ii, ll. 1 ff. 9 Act 1, sc. iii, ll. 425-428. 

* Act I, sc. iii, ll. 433-434. 2 Act 11, sc. ii, ll. 233-235. 

® See Joseph Wright, New English Dialect Dictionary (Oxford, 1905), v, 60, for the state- 
ment that “so-and-so” is used, especially in speaking of health as “nothing to boast of, 
middling,” and that in certain localities it means “pregnant.” This latter meaning of “‘so- 
and-so” and of “‘so-so” is confirmed by various dialectal glossaries: in Gloucestershire, 
J. O. Halliwell, A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words (London, 1889), 11, 768; 
the Vale of Gloucester and the Hundreds of Berkeley, J. Drummond Robertson, A Glos- 
sary of Dialectal and Archaic Words Used in the County of Gloucester, E. D. S. (London, 
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Possibly it is carrying the search for hidden meanings too far; but when 
one knows that all of England was vitally interested in any news from 
Scotland of the imminent birth of an heir, and furthermore, that such 
news had come out of the northern kingdom in the summer of 1590,” it is 
hard not to make the obvious connection. The Earl of Worcester, sent by 
Elizabeth in June, 1590, to invest James with the Order of the Garter, 
wrote home lively gossip of the Scottish court.** Among other things he 
described to Burghley a merry conversation which he had had with the 
king on the subject of the queen’s invisibility. Undoubtedly Burghley 
did not regard such a piece of news as private. Then, too, the “‘Advices 
from Scotland” probably had wide circulation; and all London no doubt 
babbled of the coming heir. Assuredly such a report was the kind of 
thing which an Elizabethan dramatist, had he known, would have 
worked into his play in some fashion. Since the birth of the child was 
never celebrated in Scotland, it would be necessary to place the compo- 
sition of James IV, if we assume Bartram’s speech to have a hidden sig- 
nificance, sometime during the summer or fall of 1590. If Fleay is correct 
in his statement that Greene used the motto, Omne tulit punctum, only 
up to October, 1590,” the fact that the motto appears on the title-page of 
James IV adds considerable weight to this assumption. 

This talk of the marriage of the king of Scots, followed with rumors of 
an expected heir, would naturally have induced fresh discussion of 
Elizabeth’s probable successor. Apparently, as a result, all possible 
claimants to that honor became active anew. The tragedy of Gorboduc, 





1890), p. 145; in Gloucestershire and elsewhere, Jesse Salisbury, A Glossary of Words Used 


in S. E. Worcestershire, E. D. S. (London, 1894-96). In the district of Holderness in the | 
East Riding of Yorkshire, “so-so” is “generally used in reference to health” and means | 


“unwell,” Glossaries of Words Used in Mid-Yorkshire and Holderness, E. D. S. (London, 
1876-77), p. 133, illustrated by “She’s nobbot so-so.” 

In the Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, 1919) “so-so” is defined as “somewhat amiss, 
indifferently, well, mediocre, of middling quality; neither very good nor very bad.” For 
passages in Shakespeare indicating that “so-so” had in the sixteenth century the same 
general meaning, see Two Gentlemen of Verona, tI, ii, 13-14; As You Like It, m, v. 119, and 
v, i, 28. 

23 A paper called “Advices from Scotland,’ now preserved in the State Papers Office and 
dated June, 1590, is summarized in the Cal. of State Papers Rel. to Scotland (ed. by Thorpe), 
11, 576, as follows: “The Convention to take place on the 7th; nobles expected. Ships in 
readiness for Spain, Spaniards in France. A reputed intention of Lord Home to have cap- 
tured the King. The Queen with child. Spanish vessels at Bordeaux.” 

* Tbid., p. 577, Worcester to Burghley, June 15, 1590. See also Tytler, v. 9, p. 54. 

% Fleay, F. G., op. cit., 1, 265. Collins states (op. cit., p. 79): “Mr. Fleay is of opinion 
that it was produced in 1590 because it bears the motto Omne tulit punctum, which Greene 
affected from August, 1589, to October, 1590; but as the play appeared nearly two years 
after his death the insertion of the motto may have been due to the publisher.” 
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first produced in 1562 almost certainly for the purpose of persuading 
Elizabeth to fix the succession, was reprinted in 1590. Miss Edith 
Rickert gives convincing arguments to show that this play had been 
designed originally to win recognition of the son of Lady Katherine 
Grey, who had by her secret marriage to Edward Seymour incurred 
Elizabeth’s wrath and refusal to accept the marriage as legitimate.” 
Seymour, afterward the Earl of Hertford, continued long after the death 
of the Lady Katherine, his efforts toward the legitimizing of his two sons. 
Miss Rickert believes, therefore, that his lavish entertainment of the 
queen at Elvetham in 1591, together with the reprinting of Gorboduc in 
1590, was part of his general campaign to win the favor of Elizabeth. It 
is quite likely that Hertford’s renewed zeal in this matter arose out of 
new developments in Scotland, just as it is certain that the stormy Earl 
of Bothwell’s activities from 1590 to 1592 grew out of his hope of securing 
recognition of his own claims upon the Scottish throne before the birth 
of an heir to James could definitely fix the succession.”” 

It is my belief that Greene was caught also in the current of contem- 
porary political gossip and made capital in James IV of a topic of lively 
interest. It would be going too far to assert that he represented a definite 
faction for or against the Scottish claimant to the English throne or that 
he had any particular preferences in the matter. 


Although Greene’s play is too general in its allusions and too patently 
romanticized to identify itself as a piece of political propaganda, it may 
be interpreted as reflecting the conception of the young Scottish king 
current in England in 1590, That James had become a customary subject 
of satire upon the English stage in the 1590's is evidenced by complaints 
from Scotland ‘‘that the comedians of London . . . scorn the king and the 
people of this land in their playi’’* Miss Rickert believes the sub-plot of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, picturing Bottom as timid, boorish, con- 
ceited, indiscreet, and afraid of drawn swords, to be a satire upon the 
character of James; moreover, she tentatively identifies it as the play, or 
one of the plays, alluded to in the protests from Scotland. James IV, I 


% “Political Propaganda and Satire in A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mod. Phil., 
xxI, 53-87; 133-154. 27 Tytler, 1x, 59 ff. 

% Rickert, Joc. cit., extract from a letter written to Burghley, Apr. 15, 1598, by an 
English agent; cited by Miss Rickert from Cal. of State Papers, 1, 749. Miss Rickert refers 
also to the incident of an English company of actors’ being called to account for “checking” 
the king “with secret and indirect taunts and checks,” Reg. of Privy Council of Scot. (1599- 
1604), pp. 39 ff; Calderwood, Hist. of the Kirk of Scot. v, 765-767; and Cal. of St. Papers 
Relating to Scot., 1, 777 ff. For further proof that James was jeered at upon the stage before 


» his accession to the English throne Miss Rickert cites Dorothea Townshend’s Life and 


Letters of the Great Earl of Cork (1904), pp. 34 ff. 
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believe, with as much probability may be suggested as one of the offend- 
ing plays, for it is easy, when one recognizes the parallelisms between 
lines in the play and events in Scotland, to read into it a satirical charac- 
terization of James VI. 

Letters from English agents in Scotland stressed no one thing in the 
young king’s character more strongly than his susceptibility to flattery. 
In 1588 Thomas Fowler, an English favorite of the youthful James, 
wrote to Walsingham a striking picture of the unsettled state of Scotland 
and of the character of the king. Tytler, who has examined Fowler’s 
letters, says:”® 
He found James, he said, a virtuous prince stained by no vice, and singularly 
acute in the discussion of all matters of state; but indolent and careless, and so 
utterly profuse that he gave every suitor . .. whatever they desired . . . When 
it came to the execution of justice, it was evident, he [Fowler] said, his subjects 
feared him not, whilst he was terrified to deal with so many at once, looking 
tremblingly to the fate of his ancestors, of whom such as attempted to execute 
justice with severity, were uniformly put to death by their nobles . . . Even the 
wisest and greatest among them [the nobles] were infinitely more occupied in 
private quarrels and family feuds than with the public business of the state; and 
to.increase their individual powers, were content to flatter the king in the basest 
manner, and became suitors in court for everything ungodly and unreasonable. 


In her interpretation of the character of Bottom as a satire upon 
James VI, Miss Rickert points out the opinion current in England in 
Elizabeth’s life-time of James’ conceit and susceptibility to those who 
played upon this characteristic. According to Miss Rickert, this trait 
was well known in England as early as 1584.°° 

Surely, then, it is hardly mere coincidence that throughout Greene’s 
play there is constant reference to the Scotch king’s “too intentive trust 
to flatterers.’”’! From Bohan’s words in the acted prologue,” 

No, no; flattering knaves that can cog and prate fastest, 
speed best in court. 


to Sir Anderson’s final sound advice to the king,® 


As for Ateukin and his lewd compeers, 
That sooth’d you in your sins and youthful pomp, 


2° Tytler, rx, pp. 25-26, referring to MS. Letters, St. P. Off., Fowler to Walsingham, 
Dec. 18, 1588, and Dec. 29, 1588. 

%° Loc. cit.—Miss Rickert quotes from a letter written by James to Guise in 1583 in 
which he mentions “my virtues and rare qualities.”” On the margin Philip II wrote, “He is 
quite ready to confess them himself” (Cal. S. P. Span. 1580-87), p. 502. She refers also to 
a letter in 1584 from Fontenay, the French ambassador to Scotland, to Mary Stuart in 
which he wrote her son had a good opinion of himself. (Cal. Salisbury MSS., m1, 60.) 

* Act 0, ii, 256, St. Andrews to Dorothea. 

® Induction, ll. 51-52. *% Act v, sc. vi, 584-589, 
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Exile, torment, and punish such as they; 

For greater vipers never may be found 

Within a state than such aspiring heads, 

That reck not how they climb, so that they climb, 


James IV may be called a play with the destructive power of flattery as 
its theme. Ateukin, who is the embodiment of the abstract quality, 
flattery, certainly “speeds best at court.” His first speech to the king re- 
veals his frank intention:™ 


Most gracious and imperial majesty, 
[Aside.] A little flattery more were but too much. 


Thereafter he never addresses James except in effusively extravagant 
terms—catering always to his desires, magnifying his personal charms, 
and exalting his kingly privileges. With the sole exception of the king 
himself everybody connected with the Scottish court understands Ateu- 
kin’s method; indeed, it becomes the subject of jest between Ateukin 
and his tool, Andrew. The influence of an unscrupulous flatterer, then, 
not merely “lawless lust,’”’ brings about the king’s undoing. And lest the 
audience miss the significance of the story, Bohan specifically comments 
after Act one upon the “strange doubts that follow flatterers,” and ex- 
claims after the second act: 


Let him run headlong till his flatterers, 
Soliciting his thoughts of lawless lust, 

With vile persuasions and alluring words, 
Make him make way by murder to his will. 


Far more impressive, furthermore, than the king’s remorse in Act five for 
his supposedly murdered queen is his exclamation against ‘flattering 
tongues” and the “flattering brood of sycophants” by whom he has been 
misled. 

Even though one may attribute the character of the flattering syco- 
phant to the influence of a conventional figure in classical drama, this 
does not account for the weight given to the réle of Ateukin nor to the 
emphasis laid upon the theme of flattery running through the play. It re- 
quires but a simple inference to connect such allusions as have been cited 
with the well-known flaw in the character of James VI. Certainly it was 
a characteristic of such a nature as to arouse misgivings in the minds of 
Englishmen thinking of the young Scottish king as their probable future 
sovereign. 

Aside from the possible satirical matter in the body of the play, an in- 
cident in the Induction has an interesting bearing upon an interpretation 


* Act 1, sc. i, 186-187. 
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of James IV as a satire on James VI. According to Miss Rickert, there 
was an early and wide-spread tradition that James could not bear tie 
sight of a drawn sword because his mother had seen swords drawn for 
the murder of Rizzio just before the birth of her son. Before 1622 James 
was ridiculed for this weakness; he was pictured upon one occasion as 
wearing an empty scabbard and again with a sword which nobody could 
draw, though many tried.® Thus, in our own play, the detail of the sword 
that cannot be pulled from its scabbard has significance.** Bohan, the 
Scotchman who cannot draw his sword, may represent the 1590 concep- 
tion of the timid Scotch king*® threatening, especially upon the death of 
his mother; talking much of going to war, of aiding Spain and of allying 
with France; and at the same time, unable to act, partly because of his 
own timidity, and chiefly, perhaps because it would imperil his chances of 
ascending the English throne upon the death of the aging Elizabeth." 
Englishmen must have enjoyed in those days this peculiar predicament 
of their formerly bothersome neighbor, Scotland, and I do not doubt 
that it became the subject of frequent jest. In view of James’s character 
and of the historical situation in 1590, it is not difficult to accept 
Greene’s humorous picture in the prologue of James 7V of a Scotchman 
enraged and helpless before the power of a taunting Oberon as a fairly 
direct gibe at the Scotch monarch.*® 


Ober. Why, stoical Scot, do what thou darest to me: here is my breast, strike. 

Boh. Thou wilt not threap me, this whinyard has gard many better men to lope 
than thou? [Tries to draw his sword] But how now! Gos sayds, what, will’t 
not out? Whay, thou witch, thou deil! Gad’s fute, may whinyard! 

Ober. Why, pull man: but what an ’twere out, how then? 

Boh. This, then,—thou weart best be gone first; for ay’] so lop thy limbs that 
thou’s go with half a knave’s carcass to the deil. 

Ober. Draw it out: now strike, fool, canst thou not? 

Boh. Bread ay gad, what deil is in me? 


The problem of the play’s being related to contemporary events in 
Scotland may be investigated, with equal enlightenment, from still an- 
other angle; namely, the matter of Greene’s adaptation of his plot ma- 


% Tbid., cites Phoenix Britannicus, 1, 323. 

% T am indebted to Professor Robert A. Law, of the University of Texas, for the sug- 
gestion as to the significance of the Bohan incident. 

37 For discussion of James’ timidity, see Fowler’s description and note 29. Miss Rickert 
refers to Cal. S. P. Span. (1587-1603); Hist. Works of James Balfour, 1824, 11, 114; Weldon, 
Court and Character of King James (1650), p. 178; Sully, Memoires (1814), 1, 218; Scott, 
Secret Hist. of the Court of James I (1811),1, 152, 174. 

33 MS. Letter, St. P. Off. to Walsingham, Jan. 1, 1587/8. MS. Letter St. P. 
Off., B. C. Hunsdon to Burghley, March, 1588. Cited in Tytler, rx, 21 ff. 

39 Induction, ll. 21-33. 
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terials. The plot is taken, as was first pointed out by P. A. Daniel,*° from 
Cinthio’s Hecatommithi. As Collins summarizes the Italian novel,*! it has 
to do with only nine personages and contains little more than the embryo 
of Greene’s play. Virtually every incident of James JV that connects it 
with the Scotland of 1590 is Greene’s addition. As I conceive it, he 
merely took the barest incidents of a romantically interesting story from 
Cinthio and set them against the living background of what he knew 
about the Scotland of his own time. Some of the changes which he made 
in his source material are interesting, therefore, for the light they throw 
upon his effort to reflect contemporary events. 

The novel of Cinthio relates the story of a king of Ireland. Greene, for 
some purpose, transferred the setting to Scotland. Cinthio’s king, Asta- 
tio, and Queen Arrenopia have lived together peacefully for some years 
before his accidental meeting with Ida causes him to forget his wife in his 
sudden infatuation for the younger girl. Greene so condensed the events 
of the plot as to represent the king’s falling in love with Ida at his own 
wedding. Perhaps the dramatist did this for the sake of plot compression. 
But since there was no dramatic reason for bringing the wedding into the 
play at all, it seems to indicate that another motive was at work. It is 
possible that Greene wished to suggest a parallel to the wedding cere- 
monies that had so recently taken place for James VI in Denmark. The 
king of Cinthio’s novel is, as Collins terms him, “‘a cruel and atrocious 
villain” who conceives not only the plan of murdering his queen but of 
making it appear that she has been taken in adultery with one of her 
serving-men. Greene portrayed a king “in whom the higher and lower 
nature is in conflict. and in whom the conscience of a naturally honorable 
and even chivalrous man is never asleep.’ The murder of Dorothea is 
suggested and urged upon the Scottish king by his flattering minion, 
Ateukin, and there is no hint of an effort to besmirch the character of the 
queen. Such a change in the source material might have arisen, as Collins 
believes, from the dramatist’s desire to portray an impressive moral 
tragedy. It might, however, just as well have grown out of Greene’s desire 
to reflect the king of Scotland in a more favorable light and in a char- 
acter entirely in keeping with what England knew of James VI—a 
selfish, vacillating, headstrong, and yet easily influenced young ruler. 
A king who is persuaded to murder his queen in order to indulge a “‘law- 
less lust” is not remote, symbolically, from a king who wavers between 
the Protestant and Catholic parties when one seems to promise him more 
power than another, who threatens frequently to ignore the good advices 


40 Athenaeum, Oct. 8, 1881. 
“ Op. cit., pp. 80 ff. Since I have not read Cinthio’s novel itself, I have relied upon Col- 
lins’s detailed summary of the plot. ® Tbid., p. &4. 
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of his cousin Elizabeth, and who is dangerously susceptible to the in- 
fluences of scheming advisers. Ateukin, the unscrupulous flatterer, is 
another interpolation of Greene’s. In this one figure Greene embodied, 
perhaps, a danger that hovered over James VI for many years in the 
persons of various advisers. The whole matter of the dissatisfaction 
among the nobles of the Scottish court is also a creation of Greene. Bar- 
tram, Douglas, the Bishop of St. Andrews, and Morton represent the 
very well-known element of disaffection among the nobility of Scotland 
in the period of the eighties and early nineties of the sixteenth century. 

It is possible to believe that Greene himself addressed the Scottish 
king through the speech of the wise old Bishop of St. Andrews:* 


O king, canst thou endure to see thy court 

Of finest wits and judgment dispossess’d, 
Whilst cloaking craft with soothing climbs so high 
As each bewails ambition is so bad? 

Thy father left thee with estate and crown, 

A learned council to direct thy course: 

These carelessly, O king, thou castest off 

To entertain a train of sycophants. 

Thou well mayst see, although thou will not see, 
That every eye and ear both sees and hears 
The certain signs of thine incontinence. 


If we remember the “cloaking craft” of the Scottish Catholic lords, 
backed and encouraged by the agents of Spain and Guise, the “incon- 
tinence” of James becomes his dallying with the enemies of England. 
“Thou well mayst see, although thou will not see”’ is exactly in the tone 
of Elizabeth’s constantly repeated reproach to the king of Scots.“ 


# Act 11, sc. ii, ll. 330 ff. 

“4 See Tytler, rx, 415, Elizabeth to James, March 16, 1589: “I am driven to complain 
to yourself of yourself, wondering not a little what injurious planet against my nearest 
neighbors reigneth with such blindness. ... Let too late examples show you for pattern 
how dishonorable it is to prolong to do by right that (which) afterward they are driven to 
do by extremity. . . . If my love were not greater than my cause, as you treat it, I should 
content myself to see them wrecked with dishonor that condemn all loving warning and 
sister-life counsel; when they [the Spaniards] get footing, they will suffer few feet but their 
own. Awake, therefore, dear Brother, out of your long slumber and deal like a king who 
will ever reign alone in his own.” 

Letters of Elizabeth to James (Camden Society), p. 60, May, 1590: “I hope you will not 
be careless of such practices as hath passed from any of yours without your commission, 
specially such attempts as might ruin your realm and danger you. . . . If I see all admoni- 
tion so vain, I will hereafter wish all well, but counsel. no more.” 

Ibid., p. 69, Elizabeth to James, January, 1591-2, “I know not what to write, so little 
do I like to lose labor in vain, for if I saw counsel avail, or ought pursued in due time or 
season, I should think my time fortunately spent to make you reap the due fruit of right 
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St. Andrews’ words, 


Thou art allied unto the English king 
By marriage; a happy friend indeed, 
If used well; if not a mighty foe, 


sound a no less powerful threat than the stern undercurrent of warning 
flowing beneath the letters of Elizabeth, and her advisers, to James. 

In this connection, also, the speech of Dorothea in the closing scene® 
may be interpreted as throwing light upon Greene’s reflections about the 
relationship of the two nations: 

These nations if they join, 
What monarch with his liegemen, in this world, 
Dare but encounter you in open field? 


The question as to the reason for Greene’s choice for his titular figure 
of a Scottish king who had reigned more than three-quarters of a century 
before the time of which he was writing, may be answered by referring 
to St. Andrews’s statement to James, ““Thou are allied unto the English 
throne by marriage.’ The blood-tie between the two kingdoms had be- 
gun when James IV took Margaret Tudor as his wife. Dorothea, as 
drawn in the play, is a flattering portrait of Elizabeth’s aunt, Margaret 
of Scotland—represented, not as the foolish, exacting queen whom his- 
torical documents preserve for our estimation, but as the paragon of 
womanly virtues depicted in the English and Scottish poetry of the six- 
teenth century.*” There was a certain attractive glamor, too, connected 
with the court of James IV and a proud memory of Flodden Field that 
had marked the last real battle between the two nations and the perma- 
nent ascendancy of the English over the Scotch. Thus, Scotland, tur- 
bulent land of romance and “‘baneful troubles,” furnished Greene with an 
ideal setting for the plot which he took from Cinthio and altered to suit 





opportunity; but I see you have no look to help your state nor to assure you from treason’s 
leisure. .. . Well, I will pray for you, that God will unseal your eyes, that too long have 
been shut.” 

Act 11, sc. ii, ll. 341 ff. Act v, sc. vi, ll. 564-566. 

47 See Agnes Strickland, Queens of Scotland, 1, 58 (Edinburgh and London, 1850), 
“Epithalamium” in honor of Margaret’s coming to Scotland: William Dunbar, Poems, 
edited by Laing (Edinburgh, 1834), 1, 8, “The Thrissill and the Rois”; David Lyndsay, 
Works of David Lyndsay, “The Testament of the Papyngo,” E.E.T.S., v. 18-21, p. 240; 
John Higginson, Mirrour for Magistrates (1587), “Bataile of Flodden Field;” and Gawain 
Douglas, Works (Edinburgh, 1874), ““Palace of Honour,” 1, 10. 

Not too much emphasis can be placed upon the character of Dorothea, however for 
she follows closely the figure of Arrenopia as depicted by Cinthio. She is, furthermore, a 
typical Greene heroine and bears the name of his wife, whom he is reputed to have con- 
sidered, in spite of his desertion of her, as the highest type of womanhood. 
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his purposes. These purposes were, I believe, the telling of an interestin; 
story and, then, the shadowing, to some degree, of conditions in th« 
Scotland of his own time. It was not part of his intention to write a 
chronicle play in the sense of pretending to record actual historical ma 
terial. To Greene, the word “‘history”’ did not mean an accurate chroni- 
cling of facts, for it appears in the title of every play definitely ascribed to 
his sole authorship; and no one would suggest that he thought of Friar 
Bacon, or Orlando and Alphonsus for that matter, as history. His careless 
handling of actual fact in James IV is shown by the placing of his story, 
according to Bohan, ‘‘about the year 1520,” whereas he probably knew, 
or at least could easily have ascertained, that the battle of Flodden, in 
which James IV fell, occurred in 1513. 

Greene, being Greene, saw no reason for bothering with facts or for 
changing a delightful story to meet the exigencies of history. His his- 
torical conscience simply did not exist; one cannot be blamed for not 
using what one has never had. Consequently, most unfair is Daniel's 
comment that ‘“‘Greene’s historical conscience must have been in a 
singular condition when he was induced to fasten the fabulous adven- 
tures of Astatio [Cinthio’s king] on the pious James IV of Scotland.‘* He 
was writing neither history nor political propaganda. He was merely 
journalistic—writing a “feature story” on a topic of timely interest. 


The preceding discussion had aimed, in its broadest purpose, at sug- 
gesting a definite relationship, hitherto undiscussed, between Greene’s 
James IV and events in Scotland in 1590. The discussion has pointed 
more minutely, however, toward the establishing of a reasonable prob- 
ability that the play was written in the summer or early fall of 1590. The 
case for both assumptions may be reviewed as follows: 

1. Students of Greene agree that the play should, from considerations 
of style and structure, as well as of certain internal allusions, be dated 
about 1590 or 1591. 

2. Not only do details in the play bear striking resemblances to actual 
events in Scotland in 1590, but the dramatist makes a direct statement 
in the Induction that the play is ‘‘much like our court of Scotland this 
day.” 

3. Since England was well-informed on Scottish affairs, it is hardly 
reasonable to believe that Greene was not thoroughly conversant 
with current gossip about the Scottish king’s character, his marriage, 
his decision to hold himself ‘“‘more distant” in the matter of audiences, 
his troubles with the strong nobility, and his recurring veiled threats of 
alliance with the Catholic parties of Spain and France. 


8 Loc. cit., p. 465. 
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4. The news from Scotland in June, 1590, of an expected child in the 
royal family must have been generally known in England, and, if so, 
would have offered capital material for an obvious allusion in a play 
dealing with Scottish affairs. 

5. Since references to the condition of Queen Anne are confined, so far 
as I can discover, to the early summer of 1590 and, furthermore, since the 
birth of the child was never celebrated in Scotland, Greene would have 
been likely to incorporate such an allusion only in a play written during 
the summer or early fall of 1590. 

6. The reawakened interest in 1590 in the question of Elizabeth’s suc- 
cessor probably grew out of the fact that the Scottish king’s marriage 
had strengthened his claim to the English throne; thus Greene was but 
writing upon a topic of general discussion. 

7. Fleay’s statement that Greene used the motto, Omne tulit punctum, 
only up to October, 1590, coupled with the fact that the motto appears 
on the title-page of James IV, adds weight to the assumption that he 
wrote the play between June and October, 1590. 

8. It is possible that Greene presents, through his emphasis on the 
Scottish king’s conceit and susceptibility to flattery and his caricature 
in the Induction of a threatening Scotchman unable to draw his sword, 
a satire upon the character of James VI. 

9. A consideration of Greene’s adaptation of his source materials from 
Cinthio further shows the relationship of the play to events in Scotland 
in 1590, since his changes in characterization, setting, and plot point to 
his having in mind a portrayal of a definite Scottish atmosphere. 

10. His choice of James IV as his titular figure lends additional plausi- 
bility to the belief that in calling attention to the blood relationship be- 
tween the sovereigns of Scotland and England, and to the origin of the 
claim of James VI to the English throne, Greene was merely taking part 
in the widespread discussion of the English succession. It indicates also 
that the dramatist may have wished to point out the desirability of har- 
mony, and perhaps of eventual unity, between the two kingdoms. 


RutH Hupson 


University of Wyoming 








nae XLVI 
a ANOTHER SOURCE FOR THE TRIAL OF CHIVALRY 


if HE principal source of The Trial of Chivalry’ has been ably dis- 
1 cussed by C. R. Baskervill,? who shows how the main plot is chiefly 
a skilful interweaving of two narratives from the Arcadia; namely, the 
story of Argalus and Parthenia and Demagoras, which corresponds with 
the Philip-Bellamira-Burbon plot; and the story of Philoxenus, Helen 
of Corinth, and Amphialus, which corresponds, in part, with the 
Ferdinand-Katharine-Pembroke plot. Baskervill does not, however, 
point out that the dramatist (undoubtedly Chettle) uses part of yet an- 
other story from Book 1 of the Arcadia. Ferdinand and Pembroke swoon 
away after wounding each other in a duel, and are removed separately 
by a forester and a fisherman, who restore them to health. Each thinks 
the other dead. When they meet again, it is to cross swords once more, 
but happily they “‘Discouer eche other in fighting” (the helmet of one of 
them had fallen off), and resume their old friendship.’ In the Arcadia, 
Pyrocles and Musidorus, two princes and affectionate friends, being 
parted by a storm at sea, regard each other as lost. After a series of ad- 
ventures they, as members of opposing armies, meet in single combat. 
Pyrocles strikes Musidorus‘ a blow on the head, ‘‘and withal the helmet 
fell off’’; they recognize each other and are reunited.® 

Though the Arcadia furnishes the principal details for the plot of 
The Trial, it does not provide the enveloping action, which the dramatist 





i drew from another contemporary source—Robert Greene’s Carde of : 
& Fancie, 1587. The cast of characters for Greene’s Euphuistic romance ; 
FE and for the play will serve as the most compact illustration of Chettle’s ] 
: borrowing. ; 
¢ The Carde of Fancie The Trial of Chivalry 
Clerophontes, Duke of Metelyne Lewis, King of France 
Gwydonius, his son, in love with Cas- Philip, his son, in love with Bellamira 
tania 
, Lewcippa, his daughter, in love with Katharine, his daughter, in love (fi- 
Thersandro nally) with Ferdinand 
Orlanio, Duke of Alexandria King of Navarre 


1 Published 1605, “As it hath bin lately acted by the right Honourable the Earle of 
Darby his seruants.” 

2 See “Sidney’s Arcadia and The Tryall of Chevalry,” Mod. Phil. X. (October, 1912), 
pp. 197-201. 

® Tudor Facsimile, Es-E4, Gy verso-H verso. 

* They are now masking under the names Diaphantus and Palladius. 

5 Arcadia, ed. Baker, p. 31. f 
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Thersandro, his son, in love with Lew- Ferdinand, his son, in love with 
cippa Katharine 
Castania, his daughter, in love with Bellamira, his daughter, in love with 
Gwydonius Philip 
Valericus, rejected lover of Castania Duke Burbon, rejected lover of Bella- 
mira 


The Carde of Fancie tells how two dukes (each having a son and 
daughter) were at war over the refusal of one duke to pay the accus- 
tomed tribute to the other, and how all difficulties were at length settled 
by the loves and marriages of their children. Gwydonius, the son of Duke 
Clerophontes, having lived in disguise in the court of Duke Orlanio, 
has gained the love of the Duke’s daughter Castania; but is discovered 
and betrayed by Valericus, her rejected lover. Gwydonius escapes. 
Duke Orlanio refuses to pay to Duke Clerophontes the tribute “which 
hee confesseth both hee and his predecessours have paide to you and 
your ancestours,” but soon repents and sends his son Thersandro to 
arrange for peace. However, the embassy results in nothing except the 
mutual love of Thersandro and Lewcippa, the daughter of Duke Clero- 
phontes. The irate Duke Clerophontes, after ravaging a good part of 
Duke Orlanio’s country, agrees to settle everything by single combat. 
Orlanio, though offering his dukedom with the hand of his daughter for 
a successful champion, is unable to find anyone willing to undertake the 
adventure,—until Gwydonius, disguised in the armor of Thersandro, 
enters,and encounters and defeats his own father. Thelovesofthesons and 
daughters are made known, and peace is restored with their marriages. 

The Trial of Chivalry opens with the King of France and the King of 
Navarre on the point of engaging in battle because Navarre has ceased 
to pay tribute to the King of France, who reminds him that for three 
hundred years his ‘‘Ancestors by fealty Haue held thy Kingdome of the 
Crowne of France.’’ Each king has a son and a daughter, and these, by 
pleading their love for each other,’ succeed in obtaining a truce for three 
months, during which time the lovers are to settle the differences be- 
tween the countries by wooing and wedding. Though the marriages are 
delayed by unfortunate complications (caused partly by the revenge- 
ful lover Burbon), they eventually take place, and the two kings are on 
the best of terms again. 

It may be urged that plots of this type were common in Elizabethan 
drama; that in many plays the daughters and sons of kings marry, and 
even by this means bring peace to warring countries. Such an objection 
is easily granted, but from my own reading in the drama of Shakespeare's 


6 With the temporary exception of Katharine, who is in love with Pembroke. She later 
loves Ferdinand, Navarre’s son. 
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day I recollect no play in which the characters are balanced and ar- 
ranged as they are in The Trial of Chivalry, or even nearly so. To me it 
seems highly improbable that two writers should, independently, arrange 
their characters in precisely the same manner and at the same time intro- 
duce a war over tribute money. Were there another parallel instance in 
our old drama, the point at issue might rightfully appear doubtful. 

Chettle’s intimacy with and admiration for Robert Greene has no 
direct bearing on the argument in hand. But Chettle’s use of Greene’s 
writings will seem most natural if we recollect their frequent association 
during 1590-92. Chettle prepared Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit for the 
press, and, though he regretted the offence it gave to Shakespeare and to 
Nashe, he did not, in his explanation of his share in the publication,’ say 
one harsh word about Greene. Moreover, it is significant that he made no 
sort of apology to Marlowe, whom he apparently viewed through the 
eyes of Greene, who was furiously jealous of Marlowe’s superior dramatic 
powers. In his Kind Heart’s Dream, 1592, written under the direct in- 
fluence of the pamphlets of Nashe and Greene, he called most earnestly 
upon Nashe to revenge the outrageous attacks of Gabriel Harvey on 
their dead friend, and as late as 15968 (the possible date of Te Trial) he 
was still keenly interested in the warfare of Nashe and Harvey. In 1595, 
too, he wrote his Piers Plainnes, under the double influence of the Ar- 
cadia and of Greene and Nashe; for though it is an Arcadian romance, it 
contains realistic exposures of London usurers. It would not therefore be 
strange if Chettle should at about the same time write plays in which he 
employs material from the romance of his old friend, Greene, and from 
the romance of his new delight, Sidney. 

It is quite likely that The Trial is a sequel to a play in which the earlier 
history of Philip and Bellamira, of Ferdinand and Katharine, is related; 
and this earlier history probably followed, at least generally, the for- 
tunes of the lovers in Greene’s Carde of Fancie. This would explain why 
only the enveloping action and final outcome of The Trial are borrowed 
from Greene, and would likewise furnish a reason for the absence of some 
needful exposition in the first part of the play. If Chettle had already 
made one play out of The Carde of Fancie, he would not find enough left 
in it to furnish out the plot of a second play. Retaining the characters 
and situation of the former play, he sought in the Arcadia appropriate 
material for the continuation of his narrative through another play. As 
we have seen, he chose two stories admirably suited for his purpose, and 
by his skilful fusion of them with Greene’s romance and with material of 
his own invention he has shown himself to be an excellent maker of plots. 

FREDERIC L. JONES 

Mercer University 

7 In the address “To the Gentlemen Readers,” prefixed to his Kind Heart’s Dream, 1592. 


§ See the letter from Chettle to Nashe, printed in Nashe’s Saffron-Walden, 1596, in 
McKerrow, Works of Nashe, 111, 131. 
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OTHELLO, QUARTO 1, RECONSIDERED 


RITICS have generally considered the 1622! quarto of Othello® as 

an acting version,’ and have classified it‘ as one of the so-called 
“good” quartos of Shakespeare.’ Although it appeared in print much 
later than the others,® it partakes of some of their general resemblances: 
the retention of oaths,’ reduction by cutting,’ the presence of more com- 
plete and less sophisticated stage directions,® and also of numerous word 
variants.'° Many scholars have regarded the Q 1 with mild suspicion," 
partly because the Folio editors ignored it, and partly because it appears 
to differ in several particulars from the other good quartos. These pecu- 
liarities center about its stage directions, oaths, act and scene divisions, 
date of publication, its cuts—particularly those of the Willow Song and 
context'"—and the evidences of its use as a prompt copy. On these ac- 
counts, textual critics have regarded the Q, though admittedly ‘‘good,” 
as distinctly inferior to the folio; and the numerous hypotheses that have 
appeared show that scholars are far from agreement in explaining the 


1 Printed by N.O[kes] for Thomas Walkley of Biitain’s Burse, 1622. Entered in the 
Stationers’ Register October 6, 1621. See Arber’s Trunscript, tv, 59; also A. W. Pollard, 
Shakes peare’s Folios and Quartos (London, 1909), 79. : 

? This is one of a series of articles growing out of a thesis at West Virginia University. 

3 Cf. R. Crompton Rhodes, Shakespeare’s First Folio (New York, 1923), 107; also H. H. 
Furness, ed., Othello, second variorum edition (Philadelphia, 1886), 342; A. W. Pollard, 
op. cit., 44, 79. 

* Rhodes, op. cit., 108; E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 459 
(Designated hereafter as Chambers); Pollard, op. cit., 79; etc. Bibliography in Chambers 
(Vol 1 only is referred to in this paper), 127. 

5 Especially Richard III, (1597), 2 Henry IV. (1600), Hamlet (1604), Lear (1608), 
Troilus and Cressida (1609), and Othello (1622). See J. D. Wilson et al., Studies in the First 
Folio, Shak. Ass’n., (London, 1924), 58 ff. 

6 The last was Troilus and Cressida in 1609. 

™See Chambers, 238 ff., 240, 241, 379, 415, 459; Rhodes, op. cit., 59-63; William S. 
Walker, A Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare (London, 1860), 1, 213 ff. 

8 See Chambers for review of recent scholarship on this subject. Lines peculiar to each 
text: Richard III., F, c. 230, Q, c. 40; 2 Henry IV., F, c. 168; Q. c. 40; Hamlet, F, c. 85, 
Q, c. 200; Lear, F, c. 100, Q, c. 300; Troilus and Cressida, F, c. 46, Q, c. 8; Othello, F, c. 160, 
Q,c. 15. 

*See Pollard, op. cit., 123 ff.; Chambers, 201, disagrees; see also Rhodes, op. cit., 106, 
133 ff. Cf. his The Stagery of Shakes peare (Birmingham, 1922), 27, 314 ff. 

10 E.g., Chambers, 297; H. P. Stokes in “Introduction” to Troilus and Cressida, Griggs- 
Furnivall facs. ed., viii. 

1 E.g., Wilson et al., op. cit., 58-59. 

12 Cf. The Maid’s Tragedy: 2.1. 70-93 with Othello: 4. 3. 37-58; 4. 3. 60-62; 5. 2. 308-310. 
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facts.’ The authoritativeness of the text of any Shakespearean quarto de- 
pends largely upon the conditions of its publication. Possibly some of the 
peculiarities of Q 1 of Othello may be explained—and thus the authority 
of the text further vindicated—by associating it with a new group of 
quartos, published contemporaneously. 

The crux of the matter is the young bookseller, Thomas Walkley, 
who, together with Francis Constable, during the ten years after Shakes- 
peare’s death, seems to have controlled the publication of the plays of 
the King’s Men. To differentiate them from the good Shakespearean 
quartos of 1597-1609, the present study will term this new group the 
Burse quartos.'® This Burse group comprises a collection of five plays of 
the King’s Company," four of which are attributed to Beaumont and 
Fletcher :” 


1619 The Maid’s Tragedy (Q 2, 1625) 
(Constable) (Q 3, 1630: Hawkins) 

1619 A King and No King (Q 2, 1625) 
(Walkley) (Q 3, 1631: Hawkins) 

1620 Philaster (Q 2, 1622) 
(Walkley) (Q 3, 1628: Hawkins) 


130 1 of Othello may be: (1) an unfaithful transcript made for the nonce (Chambers, 
400 and F. G. Fleay, Shakespeare Manual [London, 1873], 63); (2) a stolen version (Cham- 
bers, 162 and Fleay, op. cit., 63); (3) a privately owned presentation copy (Chambers, 162, 
460); (4) an actual promptbook or allowed MS. (Rhodes, op. cit., 31 ff.; Wilson et al., 
op. cit., 68); (5) a prompt copy sold by the company with reservations for the F, etc. 

“Thomas Walkley of Britain’s Burse and Francis Constable of Paul’s Churchyard. 
Walkley received his freedom on January 29, 1618/19 (See Arber, op. cit., 11, 684) and 
enjoyed a busy career until 1645. Thereafter his publication was sporadic. A book entry 
appears under his name as late as April 13, 1661. Cf. Roxburghe Club, Transcript of S. R., 
1640-1708, ed. G. E. B. Eyre (London, 1913), 11, 291. See H. R. Plomer, A Dictionary of 
the Booksellers and Printers who were at work in England, Scotland, and Ireland from 1641- 
1667 (London, 1907), 187. Also William H. Peet, Publishing and Bookselling (London, 
1930), 132, note. 

% Walkley’s business location until c. 1630 was “‘at the signe of the Eagle and Childe in 
Brittains-Bursse.” Here he sold the quartos discussed in this chapter. Later he moved near 
to Whitehall, then to the “signe of the flying Horse, between Brittains Bursse, and Yorke 
House,” and still later to the “Golden Pestle and Mortar betweene Yorke House and 
Charing Cross.” 

16 The Scornful Lady, published by Myles Partrich in 1616, is occasionally included in the 
following discussion. It differs from the Burse quartos proper in having been performed by 
the Children of the Queen’s Revels. See the original title page; also E. K. Chambers, 
Elizabethan Stage, 111. 230. 

17 See P. A. Daniel et al., Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, variorum ed., 4 vols. (London, 
1904), 1, for fundamental textual criticism based on careful collation. (This work is referred 
to throughout as B. and F.) 
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1621 Thierry and Theodoret'® (Q 2, 1648: Moseley) 
(Walkley) (Q 3, 1649: Moseley) 
(F 2, 1679) 
1622 Othello (Q 2, 1630: Hawkins) 
(Walkley) 


Merely because of its retention of oaths, scholars have declared the 
Othello quarto to be based on a discarded prompt copy,'’ existent before 
the Jacobean law against profanity on the stage;?° but all the Burse 
quartos have this characteristic, and such a criterion of chronology is 
clearly untrustworthy when applied to them. Each of these five plays, in 
its first and later editions, contains oaths, and all except Othello seem to 
have been written and produced after the Act of 1606 had become effec- 
tive. Why did Beaumont and Fletcher continue to insert profanity in 
their plays, if excision was prerequisite to allowance of the manuscripts? 
The theory that versions with oaths were presents to friends of the play- 
wrights, and hence escaped censorship, is not entirely safe, for hardly as 
many as the seven or eight manuscripts, which formed the source of the 
Burse quartos, would ail have been presentation copies, especially since 
two versions of at least three”! of the plays existed! Revisions in the play- 
house would better account for this. The fact, moreover, that permission 
to print plays of the King’s Men could apparently be granted only by the 
King’s Company” largely nullified the advantages that might be gained 
through the purchase of privately owned copies. Had eight presentation 
manuscripts of the Burse plays appeared in print within a period of six 
years, the players would certainly have protested. And the absence of 
any clamor over the Burse printings subsequent to the Lord Charnber- 
lain’s letter seems a clear indication that the quartos were published with 
the consent of the company, and that the latter presumably furnished 
the copy. Despite some evidences in favor of large numbers of presenta- 
tion copies during the period,” a wide circulation of such matter would 


18 See Roxburghe Club, op. cit., 1, 290: transferred to Moseley very late, February 22, 
1647/8. 

19 See H. A. Evans ed., in “Introduction” to Othello, Griggs-Furnivall facs. ed., xi. 

20 Act of 1606: 3 Jacques, 1, c, 21: See Gerald D. Nokes, A History of the Crime of Blas- 
phemy (London, 1928). “In 1605 all the courts of record at Westminster were empowered 
to entertain proceedings instituted by common informers for the recovery of penalties of 
£10 for profanity on the stage.” 

1 T.e., Othello, Philaster, and The Maid’s Tragedy. 

2 See Chambers, 136: On May 3, 1619, a letter from the Lord Chamberlain to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company directed that none of the King’s Men’s plays should be printed without 
“some of their consents.” 

3 See “Preface” to Humphrey Moseley’s edition of the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1647. For the contrary view, see Pollard, op. cit., 117-123. Cf. also the preface to Q 1, 
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seem incompatible with the business interests of the Globe and Black- 
friars, which seem to have claimed complete ownership of the writings of 
their employees. Profanity, then, would appear to have existed in many 
of the playhouse promptbooks later than 1606. Possibly the Act for a 
time under Buc’s régime was a dead ietter, or perhaps only the players on 
the boards omitted oaths, the Master of Revels approving the play- 
wright’s manuscript without troubling to scratch “‘prophane speakings.”’ 
The Act of 1606, moreover, made the audience in effect the censors,‘ and 
any spectator might become a plaintiff against the acting company. One 
wonders how well the audience enforced the statute; but during the sec- 
ond decade of the century apparently the Master could be surer™ that 
the actors’ boards would be purged. 

Other considerations suggest that the progressive elimination of oaths 
in printed plays was chiefly due to the editorial policy of late publishers, 
and that Heminge and Condell were probably entirely responsible for 
such deletions and modifications in the folio of 1623. Four of the Burse 
quartos, including Othello, ultimately reached the hands of Richard 
Hawkins,” one of the publishers of the second folio (1632); and he re- 
issued them between 1628 and 1633. Collation of the reprintings reveals 
a progressive removal of oaths; and Hawkins, probably in the hope of 
placating Puritan readers,”” was most rigorous in modifying them. In any 
event, Moseley printed The Honest Man’s Fortune with oaths in his folio 
(1647), notwithstanding the fact that it had presumably been “reformed” 
by Herbert when he re-allowed it in 1625.28 Examination of the Burse 
plays furnishes further details:?® 





Troilus and Cressida (1609), which suggests a manuscript source other than the King’s 
Men. % See note 20. 

% Unfortunately, the records of the Revels Office during the second decade and Sir 
George Buc’s administration are missing. See the fragments in Frank Marcham ed., The 
King’s Office of the Revels 1610-1622, Fragments of Documents &c. (London, 1925). During 
the third decade Herbert extended the jurisdiction of his office. See J. P. Collier, Eng. 
Dram. Poetry and Annals of the Stage, revised ed. (1879), 1, 480 ff. 

* Hawkins secured The Maid’s Tragedy, A King and No King, Philaster, and Othello. 
For his connection with the second folio syndicate, see R. M. Smith, “The Variant Issues 
of Shakespeare’s Second Folio, etc.,” in Lehigh University Publications, 11, No. 3 (March, 
1928). 

37 Perhaps, moreover, the desire to duplicate the policy of the F editors of 1623, whose 
precedent was noteworthy, or the fact that Herbert’s régime was becoming continually 
more strict, made the deletion of oaths a necessary business expedient. Certainly oaths no 
longer colored the discourse of the stage, and as long as phrases like “‘As it hath beene 
diverse times acted at...” appeared on title pages, it is not unlikely that an attempt 
was made to bring the printed work in line with the contemporary dramatic version. The 
Jonson folio of 1616, however, permitted all oath to remains. 

28 See Chambers, 239. 
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1.1.7 
1.1.35 
1.1.94 
1.1.121 
2.2.13 
2.2.83 
2.2.92 
2.2.115 
2.2.119 
2.2.128 
; 2.2.167 
2.2.180 
2.2.184 
2.2.188 
2.2.232 
2.2.290 
. 2.2.318 
2.2.411 
3.3.61 
3.3.86 
3.3.126 
; 3.3.180 
3.3.189 
3.3.203 
; 3.3.231 
5 3.3.250 
3.3.332 
3.3.362 
e 3.4.67 
: 3.4.90 
4 : 3.4.92 
3.4.96 
3.4.114 
3.4.115 
3.4.195 
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01. 

(Walkley) 
S’blood 
God 
Zounds 
Zouns 
Heauen 
Fore God 
Fore God 
Fore God 
God’s aboue 
God 
Zouns 
godswill 
godswill 
Zouns 
Zouns, if I 
Mary God 
God 
bi’the masse 
Yes faith 
Birlady 
By heauen 
Zouns 
By heauen 
Good God 
God 
Ifaith 
Faith 
No faith 
No faith 
Ifaith 
God 
Heauen 
Ifaith 
Zouns 
Ifaith 


Othello®® 


F 1. 
(Blount) 


’Fore heauen 
’Fore Heauen 
Why 

Heau’ns aboue 


Alas 

Fie, fie. 

If I once 
Marry Heauen 
Introth 

I sooth. 


Trust me 
Alas 


Good Heauen 
Heauen 
Trust me 
Why 

No: but 
No indeed 
Indeed? 
Heauen 
Insooth 
Away 
Indeed 
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Q 2. 
(Hawkins) 


Sir 


Heauen 

Fore God 

Fore Heauen 
Why 

Heauen’s aboue 


God’s-will 

fie, fie. 

If once I 
Mary Heauen 
by’th masse 
Yes faith 


Trust me 
By heauen 


Good Heauen 
Heauen 
Trust me 
Why 

No faith 

No indeed 
Indeed 

God 

Insooth 
Away 


Indeed 
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* The original MS. may have read: ‘“‘Zouns, away! 
3 


71? 


2° The examples include chiefly oaths that were modified or completely eliminated in 
subsequent editions. Words that a typesetter or hasty editor may have considered as 
oaths and consequently changed also appear in the tables. Oaths missed by the editors of 
the various reissues—not many, to be sure—received no comment in the collations of the 
variorum (cf. B. and F., 1) and hence are not considered here. I have paid no attention to 
minor oaths which the censor usually permitted. 

% Line numbering based on Furness, op. cit. 
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3.4.214 
4.1.39 

4.1.45 

4.1.129 
4.1.142 
4.1.180 
4.1.182 
4.1.236 
4.1.261 
4.2.168 
4.2.177 
4.2.214 
4,2.225 
4.3.79 

4.3.80 

4.3.84 

4.3.114 
5.1.113 
5.2.71 

5.2.148 
5.2.270 


5.2.271 


1.1.11 

1.1.54 

1.1.140 
1.331 
1.1.204 
1.1.218 
1.1.301 
S257 

1.2.103 
1.2.150 
1.2.175 
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by my faith 


in good troth 


in good troth 


Faith Why Why 
Zouns ates pala 
ifaith indeed indeed 
Faith Why Why 
Faith wea Rly 
Faith Yes Yes 
God scte ars 
By my troth Trust me Trust me 
O heauen Oh Heauens O heauen 
O Good Iago” Alas Iago O good Iago 
Faith ios Sir 
by this hand Nay szom 
Good troth Introth Introth 
By my troth Introth Introth 
vds pitty why why 
God Heauen Heauen 
O Heauen Yes, ’tis Yes, ’tis 
Then Lord O Heauen Then Lord 
O Lord Alas! Ahlas 
O God! O Oh Heauen! Oh Heauen! 
heauenly God. oh heauenly oh heauenly 
Powers. Powers 
Zouns Come Come 
Philaster*™ 
01. oO 2. Q 3. QO 4 &c. 
(Walkley) (Walkley) (Hawkins) (Hawkins &c.) 
was Faith Faith O 
Faith Faith Marry 
the gods the gods my hopes 
By allthe gods Byallthegods AndI vow 
raw By the just gods Bythejust gods By Nemesis 
gentle heavens By Heaven By Heaven By these hilts 
ate Gods Gods Pride 
heaven fate fate fate 
ay the gods the gods the gods 
God Jove Jove Jove 
the gods the gods my sword 


2 Probably “O God, Iago!” in the original. Desdemona has used the oath before (3. 4. 92 
and 4, 3. 114). Q 1 capitalizes the word and the F makes a substitution (‘‘Alas’”’) that is a 
common replacement for oaths. (cf. 3. 3. 126, 5. 2. 148, etc.) The “good,” moreover, may 
have been in anticipation for the same word two lines below. 

33 The original probably had, “Nay, by this hand. . . .” 

* Line numbering based on B. and F. 
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2.2.56 Heavens Heaven Heaven Heaven 
2.4.135 God heaven heaven heaven 
3.1.31 on his beleefe | Upon his faith Upon his faith Upon his faith 
3.1.95 God’s love God’s love God’s love love of truth 
3.1.195 Never... Never... Never... Not so, my 
Heaven Heaven Heaven Lord 
3.1.245 By Heaven Heaven knows MHeavenknows WHeaven knows 
3.2.28 the gods my life my life my life 
3.2.89 ye gods, ye you gods you gods you gods 
gods 
4.1.32 Faith Faith Faith Troth 
4.2.22 the gods the gods the gods my bow 
4.2.65 the gods the gods the gods my life 
4.2113 Faith Faith Faith Indeed 
4.3.6 God’s God God Heaven 
4.3.23 er You gods You gods Ye gods 
4.3.103 Gods Heaven Heaven Heavens 
4.3117 By God By God In faith I’faith 
4.4.1 Oh heavens! A heaviness A heaviness A heaviness 
near death near death near death 
4.4.104 the gods the gods the gods that’s good 
5.2.1 faith faith faith dear 
5.3.104 by the gods by the gods by the gods Heaven knows 
5.3.123 Byallthe gods By my life By my life By my life 
A King and No King*® 
Q 1. Q 2. QO 3. 
(Walkley) (Walkley) (Hawkins) 
1.1.145 a god a good a good 
3.3.97 Pray God Pray God Heaven grant 
3.3.110 God... mend you God... mend you the Gods 
4.4.4 God God heaven 
4.4.78 God God heaven 
5.4.219 God was humbly God was humbly humble thanks were 
thank’d thank’d given 
5.4.225 God God heaven 
The Maid’s Tragedy 
01. Q 2. Q 3 &c. 
(Constable) (Constable) (Hawkins &c.) 
my Wes." codes, codes codes, codes codes, codes 
ye good, good good gods ? 


% Expressions like “God bless your majesty” were allowed to remain in all editions of the 
play. Other oaths common to all issues are: “for God’s sake” (2. 2. 148); ‘““Upon my faith” 
(3. 2. 73); “’SFoot’”’ (5. 3. 59); etc. 
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3.1.230 God God heaven 

5.2.13 Oh God Good Heavens Good Heavens 
5.4.163 Gods Heaven’s Heaven’s 
5.4.247 God God Heaven 


In Q 2 of The Maid’s Tragedy, only a few alterations appear. Hawkins 
purged the play of oaths in Q 3 (1630). In Philaster, he (or his printer 
without authority) modified several in Q 2 (1628), and completed the 
task in the quarto of 1636—the year that Charles rebuked Herbert for 
his excessive censorship.* Of considerable interest, however, is the fact 
that no oaths appear in the modified portions of Acts 1 and 5 of Q 1. In 
Q 2 of Othello (1630) and Q 3 of A King and No King (1631), Hawkins 
continued excising. The publishers of the second folio of Shakespeare cer- 
tainly did not depart from earlier practices, and Hawkins’ membership 
in that enterprise is significant. However, in the editions of Thierry and 
Theodoret, reprinted later by Moseley,*’ the original oaths remained. 

That this deletion of profanity was more a matter of editorial taste 
than of political convenience or expediency seems apparent. Like Thierry 
and Theodoret, The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher did not 
reach Hawkins’ hands, and all of its six editions, the third of which was 
published in 1630 and the last by Moseley in 1651, retain their oaths 
throughout.** The Custom of the Country, appearing only in the folios, 
may have undergone some editing, but, if it did, at least two oaths re- 
main in the text.*® Thus, if Q 1 of Othello be an “old discarded playhouse 
version,” the fact must be asserted on other grounds than its retention 
of oaths. That the folio editors received copy with profane words through- 


% See note 25. 

37 This play never reached Hawkins. Moseley issued Q 2 (1648) and Q 3 (1649) after the 
publication of his folio (1647). Oaths appear especially in the soldier scenes: e.g., Devitry’s 
speech in 5. 1. 30, “By the bread of God Man. . . .” Other oaths are: “’SFoot,” “’SBlood,” 
“Zounds,” etc. The F of 1679 copies almost exactly Walkley’s Q 1, the only noticeable 
difference, aside from spellings, being the repetition of the scene heading “I, i’”’ as a sub- 
stitute for “I, ii.” The F is in error. 

38 Aside from the more common ones, the following deserve attention: 


1.1.300 God save you 3.1.105 Jesus 5.2.259 God forbid 
1.2.67 God help all 3.1.109 God bless you 5.2.272 God grant 
2.1.82 God pardon her 4.1.29 God forgive me 5.3.60 God quit you, sir 
2.2.89 God keep him 4,1.143 I thank God 5.3.65 ’Foot 
2.2.120 Pray God 5.1.127 God bless my issue 5.4.17 Ud’s foot 
3.1.35 God save you both  5.2.116 God give you joy 5.4.28 For God’s sake 
3.1.104 Help, Help for 5.2.195 God give you joy 5.4.29 Oh, God 
God’s sake 5.2.230 pray God 5.4.129 Bless you 


3° The Custom of the Country, appearing only in the Beaumont and Fletcher folios of 
1647 and 1679, probably represents an edited text, although two oaths escaped the editor: 
‘’Death” and “good God, that. . . .” 
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out is more than probable, and new discoveries may show that Walkley’s 
Othello is really the late official acting version, and that the / may have 
been derived from a discarded manuscript or a presentation copy secured 
after Walkley’s negotiation with the King’s players. Richard Hawkins, 
who ultimately received the copyrights for most of the Burse plays, was 
evidently responsible for the progressive elimination of oaths. His edition 
of Othello (1630) shows that in some degree at least he was influenced 
by the folio of 1623, for he borrows from it to restore the cuts omitted in 
Walkley’s quarto, and substitutes the same phrases for omitted oaths. 

Of all the Shakespearean quartos printed before the folio, only Othello 
is divided into acts and scenes; but all of the Burse group have this fea- 
ture in common, although division does not usually extend beyond the 
first scene of each act.*® The significance of these divisions is still de- 
batable, and does not directly concern the present study. To ask whether 
music was played between acts at both the Globe and Blackfriars thea- 
tres after 1609 is more pertinent because all of the Burse quartos belong 
to the later tradition, and, with the exception of Othello and Thierry and 
Theodoret, postdate 1608-1609." Whether the act-divisions of the late 
quartos really indicate playhouse performances—or, as Professor Pollard 
~ believes, point to a growing editorial policy—still remains largely a 
matter of conjecture. Ben Jonson’s folio of 1616 is carefully divided 
throughout, and may have suggested the procedure to the folio editors 
and to other publishers of plays. The Othello quarto, however, is no longer 
left isolated, but instead may claim kinship with all the members of the 
Burse group, publication of which followed that of Jonson’s collected 
Works. 

Another feature common to the Burse quartos is the fact that they all 
belonged to the King’s Men,* and were written by that company’s play- 
wrights. The assumption that Walkley and Constable secured their 
manuscripts directly from the theatrical archives is, as mentioned al- 

‘© Several variations exist: e.g., Q Othello relies upon large initial capital letters at the 
beginning of Acts 1 and 3 to indicate division. Act 2 has both the large initial capital and 
the legend. Only one scene label appears: “Scoena 1’ of Act 2. (cf. Pollard, op. cit., 79). 
Thierry and Theodoret is divided as follows: Act. 1., Sc. 1.; Act. 1., Sc. 2.; Act. 2., Se. 1.; 
Act. 3.,Sc.1 ; Act. 4., Sc. 1.; Act. 5., Sc. 1. 

“' See E. H. C. Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (Oxford, 1927), 500 ff.; 
C.M. Gayley, Beaumont the Dramatist (New York, 1914). 

* See Pollard, op. cit., Introduction and chap. 1. 

* Compare their title pages: A King and No King: Q 1 (1619), “Acted at the Globe;” 
Q 2 (1625), “Acted at the Blacke Fryars.” The Maid’s Tragedy: Q 1 (1619), “as it hath 
beene divers times acted at the Blacke-friers;” Q 2 (1622), the same. Philaster: Q 1 (1620), 
“at the Globe;” Q 2 (1622), “at the Globe, and Blacke-Friers.” Thierry and Theodoret: 


Q 1 (1621), “at the Blacke-Friers.” Othello: Q 1 (1622), “at the Globe, and at the Blacke- 
Friers.” 
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ready, quite possible, particularly since the Burse quartos bear many of 
the characteristics of theatrical promptbooks.“ The folio syndicate was 
making use of most of the Shakespearean materials of the playhouse dur- 
ing 1621-1622, and no reason exists for believing that other publishers 
since 1619 might not also have had access to the theatrical archives for 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. The manuscript for Walkley’s Othello 
was probably secured in like manner. Three of the Burse quartos were 
printed in 1622, of which two were reissues. Constable’s The Maid’s 
Tragedy appeared “newly revised, perused, augmented and inlarged,” 
and Walkley’s Philaster, which had “‘lain bleeding” so long, was now re- 
stored as a “corrected and amended”’ play. Such revisions as these point 
to the acquisition of new copy, and since Walkley issued Othello the same 
year as his corrected Philaster, he probably obtained both from the 
King’s Men in 1621. His preface to A King and No King,* published 
earlier (1619), however, presents a problem and suggests that a privately 
owned manuscript was the source of his first play. The text, none the 
less, seems to have had a theatrical source, and his dedication probably 
signifies only his (or Blount’s) indebtedness to Neville for assistance in 
negotiating with the King’s Men. 

Q 1 of Othello also resembles the Burse quartos by apparent reduction 
by cutting. It is about 150 lines shorter than the folio version, and of 
these about 100 lines are probably the intentional cuts made in a play- 
house promptbook. Q 1 of The Maid’s Tragedy lacks more than 80 lines 
that appear in subsequent editions, as well as a number of separate words. 


“4 Especially the cuts, typical stage directions, significant interjections of “O, o, 0,” 
various unsophisticated speech-headings, and an obvious lac‘: of literary revision. For the 
significance of the “O, 0, o” interjections, see J. D. Wilson, Essays and Studies, x, 37; 
Chambers, 414 ff. Cf. the F and Q of Othello at 4.2.65-66 and 5.1.81. 

* Evidence is not wanting to show that Suckling’s A glaura, published by Walkley in 
1638, was produced late the previous year at court and at the Blackfriars. (See D.N.B., 
LV, 142). Massinger’s The Picture, also one of Walkley’s, bears the legend: “Acted, at the 
Globe and Black-Friers.” Walkley seems to have had business relations with the King’s 
Men throughout his career as publisher. 

“ Entered to Blount on August 7, 1618 (Arber, op. cit., 111) without any record of a 
subsequent transfer to Walkley, it appeared in 1619, prefaced by an interesting and per- 
haps significant dedication: “To the Right Worshipful and Worthy Knight Sir Henry 
Nevill: Worthy Sir,—I present, or rather return unto your view, that which formerly 
hath been received from you, hereby effecting what you did desire. To commend the work 
in my unlearned method were rather to detract from it than to give it any lustre. It sufficeth 
it hath your worship’s approbation and patronage, to the commendation of the authors, 
and encouragement of their further labours; and thus wholly committing myself and it to 
your worship’s dispose, I rest, ever ready to do you service, not only in the like, but in 
what way I may.—Tuomas WALKLEY.” The reference to their “further labours” must have 
foreshadowed the publication of other works. Beaumont had died in 1615. This Q resembles 
a prompt copy in its stage directions, which refer to property, action, and sounds. 
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Many of the missing lines are undoubtedly cuts, particularly a version of 
the Willow Song, lacking also in Othello.*7 Both quartos have omitted 
from eight to fourteen lines—probably printers’ skips—and preserve 
texts obviously less sophisticated than those of later editions.** Subse- 
quent issues do supply the missing passages, but present numerous verbal 
changes that cannot always be considered improvements. Q 1 of A King 
and No King appears to offer the best text*® of that play. Q 2 supplies 
only three additional lines and contains an added supply of errors. 
Thierry and Theodoret, when reissued much later, seems to have been a 
reprint of the first edition. The 1616 issue of The Scornful Lady, like 
most of the other first quartos of the Burse plays, furnishes the more re- 
liable text, and one that is followed by modern editors. Q 1 of Philaster 
differs somewhat from the rest in having three rewritten scenes,®” which 
replace the originals and apparently reduce the length of the play about 
150 lines.* Q 2 supplies what is obviously the normal version, if Walkley’s 
apology to the reader®™ be significant. In keeping with the tradition of the 
Burse group, however, Q 1, with the exception of the rewritten scenes, 
offers a text free from sophistication and one of considerable value in 
correcting subsequent printings. The Othello quarto belongs, then, to a 
group of excellent texts. 

The Burse editions represent a number of the most popular plays of 
the King’s Men; and all, except Thierry and Theodoret, were performed 
at court. A King and No King was probably played before His Majesty 
on December 26, 1611," and the others during the winter of 1612-13, 
when two performances of Philaster seem to have been given. Othello 
likewise was performed in 1604 and in 1610." 


47 See note 12. 48 See B. and F.,1, 4 ff. 

49 Thid., 1, 245 ff. 50 Jbid., 1, 117 ff. These scenes are 1.1; 5.4; 5.5. 

5t The rewritten scenes are almost prose, though printed in an irregular poetic form. Ap- 
proximately 150 lines are saved by the condensation of materia!. To account for the altera- 
tions in this version is difficult. They may be revisions for a special performance, or the 
additions to a pirated fragment, or the attempt to complete a theatrical MS. that had been 
deprived of front and back pages. The modified parts speak less unkindly of the Spanish 
prince, alter the ending somewhat, and include two directions for music (vide the Q, pp. 
3 and 63)—all of which may point distinctly to a revival. In 1620, England was negotiating 
with Spain over the prospective marriage of Prince Charles. See E. M. Albright, Dram. 
Pub. in England, 1580-1640, (New York, 1927), 164 ff.; Chambers, 213; F. G. Fleay 
Biographical Chronicle of the Eng. Drama (London, 1891), 189; W. J. Lawrence, “The 
Riddle of ‘Philaster’” in L.7.L.S., 17 Nov., 1921—summarized in Year’s Work in Eng. 
Stud. (1920-21), 11, (1922), 97; E. H. C. Oliphant, op. cit., 201. 

52 See B. and F., 1, 133. 

5 See E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 1v, 125 ff. 

54 Tbid., 111, 225: a question of revision in Cupid’s Revenge. 

% See Tucker Brooke ed., Shakespeare of Stratford (New Haven, 1926), 110. 
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That almost all of the Burse quartos seem to have had a promptbook 
origin has already been suggested. The stage directions point to this, 
especially in Othello® and Philaster,™’ and the theory that Walkley se- 
cured an old disused copy of the former seems less credible than that he 
received the current acting version. Other probable earmarks of the 
prompt copy appear. In F Othello (3.1.7 ff.) the speech-heading Mu- 
sician replaces the less sophisticated Boy of Q 1. A similar instance occurs 
in Philaster Q 1, where throughout the play, except in the modified por- 
tion of the last act,®* Bellario is known as Boy both in speech-headings 
and stage directions. 

Thus Q 1 Othello and the other members of the Burse group furnish 
uniformly good texts, generally unsophisticated, with the original oaths, 
with act and scene divisions, and the stage directions of the theatre. 
Cuts, typical speech-headings, and minor details all point to a prompt- 
book origin. The Burse plays, according to tradition, are the most popu- 
lar items in the repertoire of the King’s Company, and all (Thierry and 
Theodoret alone excepted) merited court performance. All of them and 
their immediate reissues were published within a period of six years 
(1619-1625), four by Walkley and one by Constable. Copyrights to all 
but Thierry and Theodoret ultimately reached the hands of Richard Haw- 
kins, who was a co-publisher of the second Shakespeare folio (1632) by his 
ownership of rights in Othello, and who, in reissuing it in 1630, used Q 1 
with additions from the folio for printer’s copy. (Why did he not reprint 
the folio version?) That rights to the Burse plays were considered valu- 
able may be inferred from the fact that Humphrey Moseley was not 
able to secure permission to print these items in his 1647 folio. Thus this 
grouping of Walkley’s Othello with the other Burse printings should 
remove from it the stigma of its apparent isolation from the good Shake- 
spearean quartos of the preceding decade. Walkley’s plays published at 


% O supplies properties: 1.1.175; 5.1.57; 5.2.2; 5.2.345-346; calls for noises and effects: 
2.1.66; 2.1.203; 2.2.179; 4.1.230; indicates movements and direction of action: 2.1.129; 
2.2.178; 3.3.513; 3.3.528; 5.2.22, 156, 248, 291, 313, 430; etc. 

57 F.g., 2.2.56; “She slips behind the Orras”; 2.2.86: “They kisse”’; 3.1.158: “He gives 
him a letter’’; 3.1.244: “(He draws his sword.” Cf. 2.2.148: “Enter Galatea from behind the 
Orras” (other eds. have “hangings”); 2.2.148: “Exeunt ambo” (other eds. have “in several 
ways”); etc. in Q 1 of Thierry and Theodoret, which was reprinted almost verbatim in the 
F of 1679, the following are typical: “Loude Musicke A Banquet set out”; “aside”; 
“Enter Thierry, and Ordella, as from bed”; “Behind the state stabs Theodoret”’; “Pulls 
off her vaile, lets fall his sword”; “draws a knife”; “Enter Thierry, on a bed, with Doctors 
and attendants”; “dies both.” 

58 On the basis of contrasts in early and late versions of other plays, it would seem that 
the revised scenes are undoubtedly later than the context. Cf., however, note 51, reference 
to W. J. Lawrence. 
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Britain’s Burse furnish the most reliable texts of a group of very popular 
items, and Q 1 Othello ranks with the best of them. Its late appearance in 
1622 is not surprising, for it was for a long time eligible for revival. 
Walkley’s preface®® to his edition should excite no suspicion if it be con- 
sidered with the background that the Burse quartos supply, and it does 
not cloak an attempt to forestall®® the sale of the folio.*' Moreover, 
Othello, Q 1, may have been printed from Shakespeare’s autographed 
manuscript®—the allowed book itself—since the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register contains no mention of permission to print the play. However, 
as far as the conditions of its publication are concerned, it should be 
rated among the best of Shakespearean quartos, and its text considered 
as authoritative as that of the folio. 
KENNETH WALTER CAMERON 
General Theological Seminary 


5° See Furness, op. cit., 339; also Pollard, op. cit., 79. Hawkins wrote extensive prefaces 
to most of his editions. 

9 See The Tragedie of Othello, Bankside Shak. ed., rx (New York, 1890), “Introduction,” 
38; H. A. Evans, op. cit., xi. 

© Walkley was probably on friendly terms with the syndicate; at least he is indebted to 
Blount (the chief of the four partners) for the MS. of A King and No King, which he pub- 
lished a short time before the Othello. For modern attitudes toward Blount, cf. Rhodes, 
op. cit., 13, 48 ff.; Sidney Lee, “Edward Blount—an Elizabethan Bookseller,” Bibliogra- 
phica, 1 (1895). See also note 46. 

8 See A. W. Pollard, The Foundations of Shak. Text (London, 1923). “The chances are 
favorable to our believing that the prompt copies that furnished the basis for some of 
these good quartos were in the actual manuscript autograph of Shakespeare, etc.” 

53 See R. Crompton Rhodes, op. cit., 31. 
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XLVIII 
NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM IN THE TEMPEST 


66 FQOETS are always entitled toa royalty on whatever we find in their 

works.”’ James Russell Lowell, himself a poet of sorts, was perhaps 
not entirely disinterested in making this observation. But a host of critics 
and students have accepted it at face value and have busied themselves 
in a hunt for the treasures which Shakespeare buried in The Tempest. 
The tools with which they work are mysterious and inexact; so, often, are 
their findings. Nothing daunted, they have advanced beyond the field of 
mere facts and sources in a search for treasures of another class—those 
which can be dug out of The Tempest, and which are of a metal and mint- 
ing that Shakespeare himself might scarcely recognize. 

One of the most promising areas in which to prospect is that distin- 
guished by the presence of a supernatural element. Many of the inquiries 
in this direction fall into two classes: attempts to derive specific allegories 
from the supernatural machinery, and analyses of the technique that 
built up a plausible and appealing play out of the fantastic caprices of a 
poet’s imagination. For instance, one critic has found in Caliban, Syco- 
rax, and Ariel symbols of water, cloud, and lightning, and in the tempest 
that combines them a prophetic vision of modern culture, based on 
natural science, with electricity playing the major part.’ The other class 
of criticism is well exemplified by an article indicating how the poet forces 
us to submit to the spell of his supernatural beings, by means of his 
realistic art. 

There seem, however, to be fundamental objections to both of these 
approaches. Mere common sense balks at the picture of an aging, re- 
nowned, and successful dramatic poet writing fairy tales prophetic of 
vacuum cleaners and the radio, or indulging in feats of technical gym- 
nastics to make those fairy tales seem true. Such inquiries, moreover, fail 
to realize the dramaticand philosophical implications of the supernatural, 
its effect upon human conduct and human consciousness. And they ig- 
nore the fact that there are two reasons for combining naturalism and 
supernaturalism: not only to make the miraculous seem commonplace, 
but also to make the commonplace seem miraculous. It is well to remem- 
ber that another poet, who set himself to procure for his ‘‘shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which 
constitutes poetic faith,’ had a collaborator who strove ‘‘to give the 


1 Konrad Meier, “Uber Shakespeares Sturm,” in Die Neueren Sprachen, (Marburg 
1907-1908); xv, 335 f. 

? H. Richter, “Shakespeare, der naturalist des iibernatiirlichen,” in Englische Studien 
(Leipzig, 1910), xx.11, 367. 
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charm of novelty to things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous 
to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s attention from the leth- 
argy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of 
the world before us.’” 

Let us assume, then, that Shakespeare’s last play is not primarily 
valuable as a guess at the future of natural science or as an effective 
fairy story; let us admit that it stimulates our own musings regarding 
man’s sense of wonder; and let us examine it from the point of view of a 
Wordsworth as well as of a Coleridge. What evidence have we that The 
Tempest, though perhaps not one of the ‘“‘things ef every day,”’ alas, is at 
least a dramatic representation true to human and external nature, 
a slice of life which the seventeenth century audience could swallow 
glibly, and which even our enfeebled imaginations can assimilate without 
overmuch straining? And if the story of Prospero’s enchanted island does 
prove to be a plausible one, what does it reveal to us of the “wonders of 
the world before us?”’ 

The main outlines of the story are as natural as any story can be. (By 
“natural”? I mean “‘characteristic of the operations of the physical 
world, ...in line with normal or ordinary experience’’; I do not think 
one can cavil at these phrases of Webster, or at his definition of super- 
natural: “beyond or exceeding the powers or laws—i.e., observed se- 
quences—of nature.’’) A deposed duke, Prospero, accompanied by his 
infant daughter, Miranda, has been set adrift upon the sea in a “rotten 
carcass”’ of a boat, stocked with necessary supplies, and has found a 
haven on an uninhabited isle, temperate and fruitful. Twelve years later 
his enemies, believing him dead, take refuge from a storm upon the same 
island. Distracted by their mortal danger, and by the supposed death of 
their king’s son, Ferdinand, who has been separated from them in the 
storm, they are first subjected to the unaccustomed influences of the 
wilderness, and are then reminded of their crime against Prospero, for 
which their own sufferings seem a fit punishment. In the meantime the 
young prince, who believes himself sole survivor, has been entertained 
by the island-dwellers, the deposed duke and his beautiful daughter. 
Miranda, unfamiliar with the world, is fascinated by the polished and 
nandsome Ferdinand; while he in turn, his palate jaded by a too-unre- 
mitting diet of Neapolitan court ladies, succumbs to her noble birth and 
breeding, her unsophisticated charm. When he learns she has suffered from 
the cruel oppression of his own father, his sense of duty is involved; his 
gratitude, too, responds to her admiration, and the two exchange vows. 
At the very moment when the other castaways are distracted by grief, 


+S. T, Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, Chapter xv. 
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fear, and remorse, the deposed duke presents himself as their benevolent 
savior; in addition, he restores Ferdinand to them, and reveals the en- 
gagement between the prince and his own daughter. The parties are 
reconciled, and, the storm having abated and their ship proving stil! 
seaworthy, they all sail away. 

So far, at any rate, there is no violation of the laws of nature. It is only 
when we turn to the minor circumstances and incidents of this story that 
we find the supernatural playing a part. And that part may be smaller 
and less significant than we at first suppose. The play begins by introduc- 
ing us to the island whereon the action is to take place; and we, with 
most of the characters, first reach it by means of an accident only too 
familiar to Shakespeare’s contemporaries and to readers of Hakluyt—a 
devastating storm at sea, with all the accompaniment of lightning, bil- 
lows, St. Elmo’s fire, and general noise, confusion, and panic. 

About the island itself there is very little of the supernatural. To be 
sure, strange creatures inhabit it, and strange things occur—or things 
that seem strange to the distracted courtiers. Poor, benighted Caliban, a 
deformed monster dwelling on the island, says that he hears in it “‘sounds 
and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not,” and voices that make him 
sleep and dream: 


The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I wak’d, 
I cried to dream again. 


But the island is just such a one as any of us might hope to find, washed 
by the sun-spangled waters of some tropical sea. Deserted it seems to be, 
and almost inaccessible; uninhabitable, too, in the opinion of the effete 
courtiers. But the temperature is subtle, tender, and delicate. ‘“The air 
breathes upon us here most sweetly ... Here is everything advanta- 
geous to life.” And grass, lush, lusty, and green, cushions the weary feet 
of the voyagers. The exact location of this enchanting spot has remained 
a mystery; Bermuda and Lampedusa have been suggested, and even 
the island of Cuttyhunk, off the coast of Massachusetts, has had its ad- 
vocates. Personally I fancy that Prospero’s domain lies eastward in the 
Mediterranean, among the isles of Greece; perhaps it is that very “. . . 
isle under Ionian skies Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise,” to which 
an Ariel wiser and more true than Shakespeare’s own once winged his 
unerring flight. Be that as it may, the island itself is natural in the fullest 
sense of the word; external nature flowers there in the utmost luxuriance. 

But when we meet the inhabitants of this blest abode, we come into 
immediate contact with the supernatural. First among them is the de- 
posed duke, Prospero; and he, we are constantly reminded, wields a 
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miraculous control over spirits and the physical elements. He is, to be 
gure, a real flesh and blood man, subject to some at least of man’s infirmi- 
ties—when his old brain is troubled, he walks a turn or two to still his 
beating mind—and endowed with man’s supreme gift of love. But he has 
by study and meditation acquired the powers of an enchanter. A close 
analysis of Prospero’s magical properties reveals, however, few significant 
violations of the code of nature. In making this analysis we must be 
careful to examine primarily the things that Prospero actually does in the 
play, and not merely the comments that he and his observers make upon 
his actions. The patter of a sleight-of-hand artist and the applause of his 
audience have little value as evidence. For example, Prospero claims the 
credit for staging the much-admired tempest that opens the play, but the 
storm itself is a purely natural affair, and we hesitate to condemn the 
philosophical opportunist who makes the most of it, even if he pretends 
to have produced it by his own so potent art. 

Prospero’s supernatural gifts are exhibited in three or four different 
ways. He has power over spirits, over his own visibility, and over human 
consciousness and conduct. Ariel and a host of other sprites, meaner 
ministers whom Ariel directs, obey the master’s commands, fetching and 
carrying, running minor errands and pestering the castaways. Occasion- 
ally they spread a banquet, appear in a masque, or turn themselves into 
hunting dogs. But these supernatural displays are not in the least essen- 
tial to the action; and the play sometimes hints that they are mere sym- 
bols, projections of mental images. The masque vanishes when Prospero’s 
attention is distracted by the recollection of the drunkards’ conspiracy. 
Ariel is summoned with a thought and cleaves to his master’s thoughts; 
Prospero, who loves him dearly and will miss him when he is dismissed, 
seems only to be gesturing when he threatens physical punishment and 
an oak tree prison. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether our enchanter possesses the 
power of invisibility. In two or three scenes he is present yet remains 
unobserved; perhaps he is merely hiding. This power, like the foresight 
which he sometimes seems to display, and which may be explained as 
shrewdness or pretense, is hardly important enough to deserve mention. 
It is in the control that he exercises over his fellow-men that Prospero’s 
supernatural skill is most evident. He can induce sleep, remorse, and pos- 
sibly love; he is able to paralyze Ferdinand’s sword-arm, to hold the 
castaways motionless, and to torment the drunkards with pinches and 
pains. All these circumstances might be explained as evidences of hyp- 
notic power; in this connection it is worth noting that Prospero suggests 
to Miranda that she is sleepy, before she actualiy yields to slumber; that 
Ariel suggests suicide to Alonso before the distracted king departs to 
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drown himself; and that in the last act the enchanter warns the courtiers 
that they must stand motionless because they are “spell-stopp’d.” 

Of course the magician pretends to infinitely stranger arts than any of 
these, and his audience obligingly seconds him. In the raising of the 
tempest, in the awakening of love between Miranda and Ferdinand, he 
would have us see his hand. But there is a very peculiar fact regarding all 
the claims of supernatural power made by Prospero or in his behalf. The 
pretended spells are almost always wrought through the agency of famil- 
iar forms of external nature, and are almost always described in terms of 
everyday physical experience. Caliban is stied in a hard rock, and plagued 
with spirits in the form of apes, hedgehogs, and adders; Ariel is threat- 
ened with the oak tree; Ferdinand is dieted with sea water, mussels, 
roots, and acorn husks, and set to log-carrying; pinches, cramps, and a 
mud-bath are the punishment of the drunkards, who are finally hunted 
down by a troop of sprites disguised as hounds and answering to the very 
realistic names of Mountain, Fury, Silver, and Tyrant. Finally, in Pros- 
pero’s great abjuration speech of hail and farewell, his magic powers are 
celebrated as the powers of nature, and every one of the acts they have 
helped him perform seems a natural one, save the last. 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew; by whose aid, 

Weak masters though ye be, I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar; graves at my command 

Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. 

As significant as the realistic achievements of which Prospero boasts 
is his omission of a number of outlandish feats listed in the source of this 
speech. The passage from Medea’s prayer in Golding’s Ovid‘ begins like 
Prospero’s salutation to his art. But after the reference to the waking of 
the dead, Medea goes on to mention several lurid bits of sorcery which 


* Arthur Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, vii, 197-219. 
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are hardly appropriate to Prospero, and which he wisely abstains from 
claiming: 

I call up dead men from their graves, and thee, O lightsome moon, 

I darken oft, though beaten brass abate thy peril soon; 

Our sorcery dims the morning fair, and darks the sun at noon. 

The flaming breath of fiery bulls ye quenched for my sake, 

And caused their unwieldy necks the bended yoke to take. 

Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal war did set, 

And brought asleep the dragon fell whose eyes were never shet. 


The naturalness of Prospero’s magic becomes even more striking when 
we remember the fantastic treatments of the supernatural that were 
common in Elizabethan days and even in Shakespeare’s earlier plays. In 
the opinions of the dramatist’s contemporaries, all sorcery was the work 
of the powers of darkness, not to be accomplished save with the devil’s 
aid, and at the awful price of man’s eternal jewel; Marlowe’s Faust has 
power to control the elements, but he himself is hell’s own slave, and his 
every act is lighted by the glare of infernal fires. Fairies, even when their 
demonic ancestry was slurred over, were likely to interfere cruelly and 
capriciously in human affairs, as in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, where 
the selfish pranks of Oberon and Titania form the very core of the action, 
and no mortal sway or sense of moral responsibility restrains the riotous 
play of supernatural powers. 

What a contrast to all this grotesque or fantastic supernaturalism is 
The Tempest! Here there is no secret, black, and midnight art; here there 
are no squeaking ghosts, no foul witches, no Satanic revels or fairy in- 
trigues; all Prospero’s works are performed in the full light of the sun, 
with the harmonious coédperation of the forces of nature, and they are the 
works not of devils and fays but of a benevolent philosopher, a man. 

To be sure, our enchanter is not above making occasional use of the 
traditional paraphernalia of the black art; he has his airy charms and 
magic circles, his wand and his magic robe; solemn musics (which really 
must be supernatural) accompany some of his feats, and his audience is 
enjoined to preserve silence; he himself must court the influence of the 
stars. But the chief source of his power lies in his books. Before his depo- 
sition Prospero had devoted himself to the liberal arts (which assuredly 
did not include the black), and; “transported and rapt in secret studies,”’ 
had dedicated himself to the bettering of his mind. When he was driven 
from Milan, a friendly counselor, Gonzalo, the last person in the world to 
connive in any sorceries, provided him with the most prized volumes in 
the ducal library. By solitary meditation over these volumes Prospero 
has at last learned to work in harmony with the forces of human and 
external nature; these books are the sole sources of his power. We cannot 
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but regret that Prospero left us no catalogue of his library; we are 
tempted to guess at some of the titles, to wonder if Greek philosophy and 
Oriental mysticism were not well represented, and to imagine that dog- 
eared copies of the Bible, Plato’s Dialogues, and perhaps one or two of 
Shakespeare’s own Quartos, were included among these treasures. So 
much, then, for the chief inhabitant of Prospero’s island; he is as morta! a 
man as ever breathed, and his rare power, in its sources, its methods, its 
qualities, and its effects, depends primarily on the observance rather than 
the violation of the laws of nature. 

When we turn to his prime minister, Ariel, we at last find ourselves 
face to face with a really supernatural being. It is hinted that he is Pros- 
pero’s thought-executing minister; if this be true, he is merely a symbo! 
of the operations of his master’s mind, he ceases to exist as a supernatural 
entity. Admitting, however, that he really is what he appears to be, an 
individual, objective being, we note first of all that no stigma of the black 
art falls upon him. His very name is that of a prince of angels who, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew Cabala, ruled the waters; his function is to carry 
out the benevolent projects of Prospero. 

In performing his duties, this tricksy sprite constantly gives evidence 
of supernatural qualities. He can produce miraculous music, render him- 
self invisible, and even change his shape into that of water-nymph or 
harpy. He works with incredible speed, weaving and breaking spells, 
forcing men to follow him, putting them to sleep and waking them; he 
excites love and despair in obedience to his master’s commands. Yet his 
conduct is always subject to human control, and his natural attributes, 
like Prospero’s, are constantly emphasized. Ariel can experience pain, 
and he has at least “‘a touch, a feeling,” of human sympathy; his service 
is enforced; he yields it grudgingly and craves liberty. It is in the four 
elements, fire, air, water, and the frozen earth (and especially in the first 
two), that Ariel works, and to them he is released in the end; he appears 
in a brilliant pyrotechnic display of St. Elmo’s fire in the storm at sea; his 
natural lair is among flowers, and he sports with bees, owls, and bats. 

The majority of his offices have a distinctly practical flavor about 
them. Such tasks as repairing the ship, keeping the castaways’ clothing 
intact, reporting conspiracies, and imprisoning, waking, and summoning 
mortal men, fall to his lot. And even when his doings are more miracu- 
lous, he maintains his close contact with the physical world—fetching 
dew from the still-vex’d Bermoothes, engineering tempests, and at the 
last providing calm seas and auspicious gales for the departing ship. 
Supernatural spirit though he is, Ariel is the servant of man; ere Pros- 
pero’s coming he was powerless. Many of his deeds are in harmony with 
natural law, and his violations of that law are mere outbreaks of sportive 
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fancy, contributing to the atmosphere of wonder that hovers over the 
play, but never weakening the profound realities that form the substance 
of the action. No other important inhabitants of the island possess any 
miraculous qualities or powers. There was, to be sure, a witch Sycorax 
who could control the moon and tides, imprison Ariel in a cloven pine, 
and brush dew with raven’s feather from unwholesome fen. But she had 
died before Prospero’s arrival. 

Her son Caliban, though sired by a devil, inherited no supernatural 
gifts. He is an ugly, misshapen monster, half man, half beast, to whom 
Prospero has given the rudiments of an education, and from whom he 
exacts the performance of menial tasks. Caliban seems allied to the baser 
physical elements, earth and water; when angered, he calls down upon 
his master “infections ... from bogs, fens, and flats,” and curses of 
wicked dews and blistering winds. Yet he has dim glimmerings of finer 
perceptions; the beauty of the island pleases him, and his dreams are 
fair. Brute though he is, he does not in his drunkenness sink so low as the 
degraded civilized clowns, Stephano and Trinculo; he offers them natural 
service, and promises to lead them to fertile soil and the best springs, and 
to gather nuts for them. 

A host of minor spirits, underlings of Ariel, occasionally assist in 
carrying out Prospero’s commands. They share in Ariel’s marvelous 
attributes, and like him they usually do their work through the forms of 
external nature. Yet even when they appear as strange, monstrous shapes 
in the banquet scene, they are: 


... more gentle, kind, 
Than of our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any 


—in marked contrast to some of the castaways who are described as 
“worse than devils.” 

Miranda, the last of the island-dwellers, is mortal woman, pure and 
unadulterated. She possesses no strange power or insight, and is in fact 
far more normal than one would expect her to be, considering the un- 
usual circumstances of her upbringing. The castaways from the storm- 
tossed ship are likewise mere mortals, and no glimmer of the marvelous 
appears about any of them. Among all the characters in the play, then, 
Ariel and the attendant spirits are the only supernatural beings, and 
Prospero is the only man who possesses any supernatural power. And 
in Prospero and his spirits, as we have seen, the supernatural element is 
of minor importance, and when it does appear, usually works through 
natural agencies. 

Turning our attention from the scene and the characters of The Tem- 
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pest to the incidents, we discover that here too the supernatural is far 
from being the predominant element. Many of the occurrences are 
strictly realistic, and appear so to the characters themselves—for in- 
stance, the wreck, the conference of the courtiers, the plotting of Sebas- 
tian and Antonio, the drinking scene, the wanderings of the casta- 
ways, the chess game, and the reconciliation. Other incidents seem to the 
participants to be miraculous, but really result from combinations of 
natural causes; consider, for example, the sleep of Miranda and of the 
courtiers, the love between Ferdinand and Miranda, the unexpected 
appearance of Prospero, and the arrival of the mariners and of the drunk- 
ards. Even the glittering raiment with which Ariel tempts the drunkards, 
was, we remember, included in the equipment which Gonzalo provided 
when Prospero was first cast adrift upon the sea. 

The actual supernatural events often look like manifestations of 
natural forces; when Ariel accuses the courtiers of Prospero’s death, the 
accusation seems to them to be voiced by billows, winds, and thunder. 
The betrothal masque, despite its supernatural machinery, is in fact a 
glorification of the bounties of nature, expressed in natural imagery. The 
scene is no gaudy palace on Mount Olympus but a simple grass-plot, “‘a 
short-grass’d green’’ where ‘‘peacocks fly amain.’”’ The goddesses veil 
their divinity under the forms of nature; Iris is the watery arch, the 
many-colored heavenly bow, bringing rain for flowers, Juno queen of the 
sky, and Ceres mistress of flowers, of bosky acres and unshrubb’d down. 
Iris addresses Ceres in phrases so richly descriptive of earth that Keats 
might have envied them; Juno and Ceres in turn call down upon the 
betrothed couple blessings of the most practical and natural sort. The 
masque closes with a dance wherein some very realistic reapers disport 
themselves with nymphs of the winding brooks. When Prospero likens 
the great globe, ‘‘and all which it inherit,” to this insubstantial pageant, 
he is incidentally exalting his masque to a height of reality so breath- 
taking that many of us would hesitate to follow. 

The miraculous happenings in The Tempest are rarely such as to strain 
the credulity of any audience, or to tax the resources of a stage manager. 
Here are no uncanny transformations upon the stage, no displays of 
marvelous forces or tricks of legerdemain. With the exception of the ban- 
quet and the betrothal masque, the staging of The Tempest does not 
involve the violation of a single law of physical nature. And surely there 
is nothing in the whole play less essential to its basic fabric than those 
two exceptions. Even if we include in our examination occurrences that 
are reported as taking place offstage, as Ferdinand’s swim ashore, or 
before the action commences, as the expulsion of Prospero or the wedding 
of Claribel, we find that nature still prevails. 
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The Tempest is not, then, a supernatural play, in plot, in setting, in 
dramatis personae, or in incident. Why are the characters so vividly 
aware of the supernatural; why must Prospero pose as an enchanter, 
surrounded by spirit ministers; what is the significance of the marvelous 
glamor that invests every scene of the play? In answering these ques- 
tions we may hope to attain some conception of man’s attitude toward 
the supernatural, and to catch some glimpses of those wonders of the 
world before us that Wordsworth strove to reveal. 

One primary effect of The Tempest is this; the realism and the charm 

of its incidental marvelous machinery serve to reconcile the observer to 
supernaturalism and to induce in him a widening of his perceptions that 
may include it. The supernatural is seen to be neither shocking nor un- 
pleasant, but a valid and valuable factor in man’s experience, an essential 
part in the scheme of things. This point of view is basically the one that 
Coleridge was aiming to establish in his readers when he tried to procure 
the suspension of their disbelief. It is also a point of view that Carlyle 
defends in his discussion of Natural Supernaturalism.’ According to 
Professor Teufelsdréckh, many things that appear supernatural are in 
fact natural. They merely seem to us to violate the laws of nature be- 
cause our observation of those laws is incomplete. We do not yet know 
what the rules of the game are, and we would do well to draw new con- 
clusions based on all the evidence, including the exceptions to our present 
imperfect rules. 
System of Nature! To the wisest man, wide as is his vision, Nature remains of 
quite infinite depth, of quite infinite expansion; and all Experience thereof limits 
itself to some few computed centuries, and measured square-miles. The course 
of Nature’s phases, on this our little fractiof of a Planet, is partially known to 
us: but who knows what deeper courses these depend on; what infinitely larger 
Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle revolves on? To the Minnow every cranny 
and pebble, and quality and accident, of its little native Creek may have become 
familiar: but does the Minnow understand the Ocean Tides and periodic Cur- 
rents, the Trade-winds, and Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses—by all which the 
condition of its little Creek is regulated, and may, from time to time (unmiracu- 
lously enough), be quite overset and reversed? Such a minnow is Man; his Creek 
this Planet Earth; his Ocean the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and periodic 
Currents the mysterious Course of Providence through Aeons of Aeons. 

We speak of the Volume of Nature: and truly a Volume it is,—-whose Author 
and Writer is God. To read it! Dost thou, does man, so much as well know the 
Alphabet thereof? 





But the attainment of this point of view is only the first step in our 


5 Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, Book 1, Chapter 8. It was Carlyle’s phrase that 
originally provided the title of this essay. He himself must have had The Tempest in mind, 
for he closes his chapter by quoting Prospero. 
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interpretation of The Tempest. The supernatural, presented naturally, 
has persuaded us to recognize its own validity—and at this spot most 
attempts to analyze it come to an end. But another and greater step re- 
mains to be taken; The Tempest is, we must remember, a natural play, 
and our newly achieved acquiescence in the supernatural helps to revea! 
to us the wonders, the miracles of nature, that hover over every scene. 
Here too Carlyle has led the way; the Professor ascends from’ his 
defense of the supernatural to a revelation of the miraculous qualities 
of the natural. 
In a word, he has looked fixedly on Existence, till, one after the other, its earthly 
hulls and garnitures have all melted away; and now, to his rapt vision, the in- 
terior celestial Holy of Holies lies disclosed. 


The “Thought-forms, Space and Time,” are the two chief impedi- 
ments hindering our vision of the miracle that underlies reality. 


That they should . . . usurp such sway over pure spiritual Meditation, and blind 
us to the wonder everywhere lying close on us, seems nowise [fit, just, or un- 
avoidable]. Admit Space and Time to their due rank as Forms of Thought; nay, 
even, if thou wilt, to their quite undue rank of Realities: and consider, then, with 
thyself how their thin disguises hide from us the brightest God-effulgences! 


Strangely enough, The Tempest is the one play of Shakespeare’s in 
which the Thought-forms, Space and Time, are annihilated. Space and 
and Time are relative concepts; in single units they cannot exist. The 
point and the moment are as guiltless of Space and Time as are the end- 
less reaches of the aether, or the infinite procession of the years. And The 
Tempest takes place at a point, in a moment. By serving the Unities of 
Place and Time, Shakespeare’s play has achieved perfect freedom. 

The Tempest, showing us life unclouded by the relative considerations 
of time and space, is peculiarly able to reveal to us something at least of 
essential Existence, something of the wonders of the world before us. To 
the island-dwellers these wonders are constantly apparent; Miranda and 
Prospero have learned to look on their world as a harmonious composi- 
tion of natural and supernatural elements, and to live in peaceful accord 
with the varied forces at work about them. Miranda serenely accepts 
her father’s marvelous art as part of the scheme of things, and sees in 
the everyday men of the outer world a strangeness and beauty that are 
almost divine: 

O, wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 


Yet her sense of the marvelous as well as the real, her awareness of two 
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worlds, have not made her a silly and credulous child; instead they have 
nourished her womanly soul until she is perfect and peerless, “‘created of 
every creature’s best!” 

Prospero, too, has achieved true greatness of soul through his life on 
the island. For twelve years he has breathed its transparent atmosphere, 
retaining his contact with reality through his own memories and through 
Miranda, laying hold on sky and earth through Ariel and Caliban, and 
constantly deepening his own perceptions by meditation over his precious 
volumes. This discipline has increased his power and his wisdom tenfold, 
but it has increased his goodness too. His potent art is never exerted 
capriciously or selfishly; he is animated throughout by ‘‘nobler reason.” 
His first words in the play are spoken to give comfort to another: 


There’s no harm done... 
I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter. 


The castaways who take refuge upon the island are made vividly aware 
of the strangeness of their natural surroundings. They are, as a matter of 
fact, going through an intensely real experience, but every circumstance 
conspires to reveal its miraculous qualities. The “subtleties o’ the isle”’ 
will not let them “believe things certain,” and even after Prospero’s 
breaking charms accustom them to the miraculous, Alonso, the man of 
affairs, feels that 

These are not natural events; they strengthen 
From stranger to stranger. 


But Prospero reassures him: 
... At pick’d leisure, 
Which shall be shortly, single I’ll resolve you, 
Which to you shall seem probable, of every 
These happen’d accidents. 


The richest fruit of this renascence of wonder in the courtiers is the moral 
regeneration which it accomplishes. In this doubly-blessed island, things 
that seemed foul in the workaday world are revealed as fair—as Pros- 
pero’s own misfortune, which bore him great happiness. At the same time, 
hidden foulness is laid bare; conduct that seemed expedient to Alonso 
in Naples now shocks him by its baseness. His newly quickened percep- 
tions inform him that he has been at odds with all of nature: ‘‘the seas 
and shores, yea, all the creatures,’ have been incensed against his peace, 
and only remorse and a change in conduct can save him. 

Not all the erring and vicious characters experience this regeneration. 
Sebastian and Antonio, skeptics from the first, have hardened their 
hearts against the loveliness and the marvels of the isle; blind to wonder, 
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they experience no moral enlightenment, and are left discomfited and 
without hope at the end of the play. Stephano and Trinculo, too bestial, 
too perverse to yield to the sweet influences of Prospero’s domain, suffer 
the same fate. The enchanted island reserves its benefits for those who 
are capable of appreciating them, who are eager to accept the new condi- 
tions on which they may have life more abundantly. 


You of any well that springs 
May unfold the heaven of things; 
Have it homely and within, 

And thereof its likeness win, 

Will you so in soul’s desire. 


Meredith has celebrated the triumph of those who fitly enter the glamor- 
our realm which he calls the Woods of Westermain. And he paints, more 
blackly than Shakespeare even, the fate of the unfit, the doubters and 
the mischief-makers who remain obdurate: 


... Should you distrust a tone 
Then beware... 
Are you of the stiff, the dry, : 
Cursing the not understood .. . : 
You are lost in Westemain. 
. . You ask where you may be, 
In what reek of a lair 
Given to bones and ogre broods: 
And they yell you Where. 
Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 
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Caliban we are glad to remember, has enough of the poet in him to see . 
the light at the last, and shares in the general amnesty. For him and for 
the majority of the characters, the final outcome of their experience on 
Prospero’s island is so splendid that it seems as if the gods must have ; 
brought it to pass. 


Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become Kings of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 

With gold on lasting pillars: in one voyage 

Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 

And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 

Where he himself was lost, Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 

When no man was his own. 


But the story is not yet ended, for the reconciled parties are to leave | — 
the island and return to the world. They are, after all, mortal men, and ‘ 
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they can neither hope nor wish to remain forever isolated from their fel- 
lows, pinnacled in the rarefied atmosphere of transcendent vision. 
Miranda’s joy at the sight of Ferdinand and the courtiers is a hint as to 
where her lot is cast; and Prospero is, in spite of his sad experience of 
men, ‘‘one of their kind,” relishing ‘‘all as sharply Passion as they.” If 
he renounces his magic, breaking and burying his staff and drowning his 
book, it is because they have done their work and enabled him to return 
to life among beings little lower than the angels. As he descends from his 
mystic heights, where he was perforce solitary, his human sympathy 
grows ever stronger, until he embraces Alonso and Gonzalo, and forgives 
even the wicked Antonio. 

It has been suggested that Shakespeare in his last plays is remote 
“from the common joys and sorrows of the world’ and has little more 
than a philosophic sympathy for men engaged in them. Prospero’s 
“Poor worm, thou art infected,” and 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep, 


seem to substantiate this point of view. But if we remember his love for 
mankind, and his readiness to return to his dukedom, we must admit that 
The Tempest at least preaches no permanent detachment from human 
affairs. The wonderful island, having revealed the vision of a new life, 
has done its work, and the islanders and visitors return to the familiar 
world, taking their vision with them. Prospero’s last words are a plea to 
the audience that he may not be left to ‘‘dwell In this bare island.” 

Nor are the characters in the play the only men who experience the re- 
awakening of wonder, followed by moral conversion and a vitalized re- 
turn to real life. The audience and the reader go through the same proc- 
ess; first reconciled to the supernatural by its naturalness and beauty, we 
learn to perceive the miraculous nature of the real events and characters 
in the play, and we ourselves feel the scales drop from our moral vision. 
When the curtain falls or the book closes, we face the world refreshed. 
And we are, at the last, more fortunate than the actors in The Tempest, 
for when our vision fails, the book lies ready to restore us to that healing 
retreat where all things work together for good. Poor Prospero is not so 
lucky; in the epilogue his grip upon life is already slipping: 


... Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant, 
And my ending is despair. 


§ Edward Dowden, Shakspere, His Mind and Art, Chapter VIII. 
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And when he is plunged into the busy affairs of his dukedom, even though 
his every third thought be of the grave, the celestial gleam will fade in 
the common light of day. God pity Prospero if he can not find his way 
again to the enchanted island, in his hour of need! 

The Tempest is not to us today merely a plausible fairy tale or a super- 
natural allegory. It is a profound revelation of the marvels of existence, 
and of the moral enlightenment to be derived from the perception of 
those marvels. Whether the author intended any such revelation is prob- 
lematical; the wisest men are equally wary of ascribing definite intentions 
to Shakespeare and of denying them. But we can at least be assured that 
there is nothing in our understanding of the play inconsistent with the 
attitude of the aging dramatist. The man who had written Hamlet 
can not have descended at the last to an interest in the supernatural 
merely for its own sake; such an interest, moreover, is likely to die 
young in a poet, as it did in Coleridge. Nor can the penetrating prophetic 
instinct which chanted the psalm in praise of life in the last scene of 
The Winter’s Tale have lapsed completely in The Tempest, leaving us only 
a superficial narrative of objective events. Shakespeare can not have 
written his last play in the mere attempt to send cold chills down the 
backs of chimney-corner grand-dames, or to give a realistic picture of 
shipwreck on an uninhabited island. No, The Tempest is rather his ulti- 
mate achievement in presenting the natural world and the supernatural 
side by side, in stressing the essential validity of each, and in echoing the 
the ineffable sphere-musics that arise from their harmonious interplay. 


NELSON SHERWIN BUSHNELL 
Williams College 
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XLIX 


THE TEMPEST 


HERE is always a particular interest attaching to the last work of a 

great author; and in an especial degree this has been the case with 
Shakespeare. If The Tempest was not really his last play, it would seem 
that it ought to have been. The action now and then lags a bit, and gives 
the people on the stage or in the audience a chance to ponder; which the 
chief character once does to such effect that his speech, of purest and 
highest poetry, seems to be the “conclusion of the whole matter,” der 
Weisheit letzter Schluss. And there are meetings and leave-takings, and 
glances into the past and at what is to come. 

Yet I cannot believe that there is any allegory, or symbolism, or even 
“veiled biography” here. The Tempest, like every other Shakespearean or 
popular Elizabethan drama, stands like a tub on its own bottom, is a 
story in its own right and for its own sake; and unless the intention of the 
author be of no primary importance, and meanings be not derived from 
the text but imparted to it, this must be only a rather simpler story of 
his than usual, a sort of glorified fairy-tale on the stage, precious, not 
indeed, because of the structure or situations, but because of the charac- 
ters, the poetry, and the rich and dreamy spirit which for the most part 
informs it. That the story is slight is no proof that there is another within 
or behind it. And Prospero is not Shakespeare any more than (as fewer 
think) he is James I, save in the sense that the dramatist, not the mon- 
arch, created him; his ‘‘potent art’’ of magic is not the art of poetry; Ariel 
is not genius, or the lawless imagination, craving liberty but kept in ser- 
vitude; Miranda is not the drama; Caliban, not the vulgar public; Milan, 
not Stratford; and the enchanted isle, not the stage, or London, or the 
world. 

The late Stuart Sherman once said! that he was sorry for those who do 
not believe something of the sort; and though thus I am doing only what 
he was doing, as well as all other people who venture to pity the be- 
nighted, I am tempted in turn to be sorry for those—despite all their 
name and number—who believe it. Drama, and character, and poetry, do 
not content them; Shakespeare himself, I fear, does not content them; 
and with the noble simplicity wherewith “the author writ” they will not 
read. They have the latter-day taste for an inner meaning, biographical 
or symbolical; and both in a last work and in any of moment they expect 
to find a ‘“‘message.”” Not only do I think such an interpretation unwar- 
ranted by the text and the spirit of the poet, I think it actually troubles 
and disturbs the artistic effect. 


1 The Nation (N. Y.), April 27, 1916, p. 459. 
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Above all is this true of the characters, especially the mythical ones 
most eagerly seized upon as symbols—Ariel and Caliban. Where does the 
beauty or greatness of these creations lie if not in their reality? They are 
not single abstractions personified, but many-sided conceptions incar- 
nated. They are not spirits such as are to be found in Shelley’s verse 
dramas, but beings more actual and convincing than Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand themselves. In short, they are not dull or inconceivable as the su- 
pernatural and allegorical in poetry generally are. Each has his own ac- 
cent, and personal air, and point of view. Each is interesting in his own 
right, not by a sort of reversion. And never has the plastic power of the 
poet asserted itself more emphatically and fruitfully than here, where he 
had no models in nature to follow. It is as with the fairies in A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, the Weird Sisters and the ghosts in Macbeth and 
Hamlet. “‘Certainly the greatness of this author’s genius,” says Nicholas 
Rowe, Shakespeare’s earliest editor and himself an excellent dramatist, 
“does nowhere so much appear as where he gives his imagination an 
entire loose, and raises his fancy to a flight above mankind and the limits 
of the visible world.’’ For, above mankind (or, in Caliban’s case, be- 
neath it), these creations are, with an appropriate difference, fashioned 
after its similitude, and are as fully moulded and as strikingly delineated. 
To be works of art, Shakespeare’s ghosts, fates, and sprites are, like the 
angels and demons of Dante and Milton, and the gods and goddesses of 
Homer and Virgil, made human, though proportionately.? And how by 
allegory these clear outlines would be troubled, these solid forms dis- 
solved! 

Besides, like the ghosts and the Weird Sisters, these two beings are 
plainly indicated as developments out of popular superstitious concep- 
tions, which are concrete. If Shakespeare meant allegory or symbol 
he strangely misled his audience, thinking only of the critics. In Ariel 
the tradition is double: he is a sprite like Puck, who gladly serves the 
king of fairies; and he is the “familiar spirit”’ of a magician, whom he 
serves unwillingly. And Caliban is a mooncalf, offspring of a witch and a 
devil, a conception still current as late as Dryden’s day. Unlike, and con- 
trasted, as they are, they have, as the simple denizens of earth and air 
some traits in common: an aversion to labor and longing for liberty; a 
primitive sense of humor and fondness for tricks and pranks; a childish 
pleasure in tastes and sounds, sights and lights; a spontaneous love of 
nature; and (deeper within them) a fear of a higher power, on the one 
hand, and a craving for affection and approbation, on the other. 


? Lessing (Hamburgische Dramaturgie 1, Stiicke 11, 12) complains of the ghost in Vol- 
taire’s Semiramis that it is not poetical—human—enough. 
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Ariel is like Puck before him in the enjoyment of his own performances, 
and of their effects on mortals. He mimics Ferdinand “cooling of the air 
with sighs, and sitting, his arms in this sad knot”’; and it is with delight 
that he tells of Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban, like colts pricking up 
their ears and lifting up their noses, as by his music they are led through 
briars and thorns into the horsepond. As with Puck, it is by mimicry 
that he misleads them—that of dogs barking, cocks crowing, a cow low- 
ing or a horse neighing; of drums beating, belis ringing, or people singing 
or calling. What but the mimicry, indeed, can make this a fitting em- 
ployment for a personification of Shakespeare’s genius? And like Puck 
and the other fairies he rejoices in movement, drinks the air before him, 
and cries, “I go, I go,” as eager as the wind. Yet this is the celerity, not 
of thought, but of a sprite, swifter than the moonés sphere. 

He is more ethereal, however, than the fairies. He is not naughty or 
mischievous; the conspirators whom he pesters deserved what they got. 
And he pities the unhappy, or comes as near to doing so as a careless 
sprite well can. He is kept a bit aloof, like nature. He does not laugh at 
lovers— 

Lord! what fools these mortals be!— 


for he is not of the earth—a “‘lob of spirits’ —but of the air; as, indeed, 
his name, falsely etymologized, would signify, as Prospero explicitly 
remarks, and as his sports and occupations clearly indicate. He runs, if 
need be, upon the sharp wind of the north, but prefers the bat’s back, 
after summer merrily. He flies and sings invisible, and flames amazement 
with St. Elmo’s fire. He palpitates with eagerness, 


What shall I do? Say, what. What shall I do? 
and again and again he inquires, 
Do you love me, master, no? 


His work is play, and yet he is continually longing for liberty. He isa 
wild thing, though by fear and gratitude he has been a little tamed. As is 
remarked by Coleridge* (to whom, as to Hazlitt, Ariel is a myth and no 
more), he represents a power of nature, like wind or water, harnessed for 
the time to man’s service, and delighting in it, yet ever ready to break 
loose. In service and at liberty alike he is eager and impetuous—he is the 
wind blowing, the stream flowing. Prospero will miss him but he will not 
miss Prospero. “My bird,” Prospero calls him; but the cage opened—the 
spell broken—he at once takes flight. And though in the mysterious mak- 


* See Raysor’s Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (1930), 11, 176. I have a bit modified 
the poet’s thought. 
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ing of him there has been some process of abstraction, this is a poet’s, a 
myth-maker’s, which cannot stop short of a full corporeal existence, as is 
time and again the case with Shakespeare’s personifications. Such they 
are indeed: witness, in a single scene: 


And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast... 


Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other... 


Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? Hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale? 


Sprung, now, out of a creation of popular superstition (though refined 
and vivified anew), and taken to be a myth of nature by the Eliza- 
bethans, by one of the greatest of modern poets, and for that matter 
(though in simpler fashion) by any schoolboy who can read, Ariel, who 
earns his freedom and blissfully wings his way back to the elements, has, 
by the accepted interpretation, been turned into something which, ac- 
cording to all the poets’ testimony, takes flight, to be sure, but never by 
their permission! Were he imagination or genius, would he bury himself 
in the bosom of nature, to sing, unlike the skylark, songs nevermore to 
be heard? Or if in this character he is to be conceived as the spirit of 
earth and sky, visiting and inspiring the soul of a poet, is not that an 
idea fit for a Romantic like Wordsworth or Shelley— 


Make me thy lyre, as the forest is!— 


rather than the playwright? If external, his genius resided in the world of 


men. 
3 


The chief and determining cause of this blindness to the probabilities of 
the case and the poet’s purpose, is the other matter, already touched 
upon, which likewise eluded the poetical perception of Coleridge and 
Hazlitt, though not of our all-discerning age—that Prospero is the poet 
himself and his magic no magic at all. It is the poet’s art. The apostrophe 
to the elves, by whose aid he has bedimmed the noontide sun and waked 
sleepers from their graves, is his farewell to it; the breaking of the wand 
and burying of the book is his abandonment of the stage; and the Milan 
to which he is triumphantly returning is Stratford. This opinion is now 
well-nigh a dogma. By Masefield, Lytton Strachey, and Schiicking it is 
not accepted; but in some form or other it is by the other Germans— 
Ulrici may have been its originator—and of course by the biographical- 
minded Brandes and Harris, as also by Lowell, Dowden, and Churton 
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Collins, and even by Chambers, Bailey, and Mackail,‘ present-day critics 
of great and merited renown. Sir Edmund then goes so far as to suggest 
that Ariel, though also the agent of an inscrutable Providence, may be 
a symbol of the spirit of poetry found pegged in the cloven pine of 
Pre-Shakespearean drama.® There is the trouble with the criticism by 
impression, rather than interpretation, which still prevails. Every one 
having a right to his own opinion, Ariel must be anything that he is taken 
to be, and consequently, in the upshot, is nothing at all. Thus criticism 
becomes a contradiction in terms. Thus meanings are no meanings, but 
labels attached; and a work of art is no longer art—a means of expres- 
sion—but an emblem like the flag or the eagle, the cross or the crescent. 
Yet is not a critic (xpertxds) a judge, who does not explore his own 
consciousness, but determines the author’s meaning or intention, as if 
the poem were a will, a contract, or the constitution? The poem is not the 
critic’s own. 

If such be the case, there is little basis even for the idea, pivotal in the 
accepted interpretation, that Prospero is the poet. And why should Lon- 
don, or the Globe theatre, or ‘‘Man’s universe,” be a “‘desert’’ (or unin- 
habited) isle, peopled only by Ariel, Miranda, and Caliban; and Stratford 
and repose be adumbrated by Milan and the duchy which the poet is 
again to govern? The audience (and in Shakespeare’s life-time there were 
for this play no readers) would have been very considerably at sea! Alle- 
gory or symbolism cannot, like dreams, go by contraries; and is the 
dreariest of failures if, even at the time, it do not fit. Or if, in lieu of that, 
it be not supported by a long-established convention, as with the 
shepherd’s trade for the poet’s ever since the days of Theocritus; and 
there is nothing of convention here. Magic has no such traditional asso- 
ciation with poetry. How is this to be taken for anything else than what 


‘ Professor Mackail and Mr. Bailey, however, have misgivings, and make reservations 
in keeping with their general antipathy to such a critical process. Cf. Approach to Shake- 
speare, pp. 104-105; Shakespeare, in the “English Heritage” Series, pp. 204~205.—It 
seems necessary to cite these recent critics, for several years ago I was charged by a learned 
reviewer with performing a needless task—slaying monsters of error already dead. 

5 Shakespeare: A Survey (1925) p. 310.—It is only fair to notice that Sir Edmund is 
here not so confident as in the matter that Prospero, when bidding farewell to the elves 
and breaking his staff, is Shakespeare. See below, p. 707. But if company and countenance 
be what is lacking, he now has it, and of the best. Mr. Middleton Murry (Criterion, Oct., 
1931) is of the opinion that Hamlet is, besides the story of the Dane, an allegory of Shake- 
speare’s own difficulties as a dramatist; and “‘Hamlet’s final appeal to Horatio ‘to tel! my 
story’ is Shakespeare’s appeal to the well-conditiongd critic . . . to understand the con- 
ditions under which he laboured, rebelled, submitted,'and triumphed” (p. 124). Can these 
dying but undying words mean this and—any longer be such? The interpretation is as 
disturbing to drama and poetry as that of Ibsen, Milton, and Goethe below (pp. 708-11), 
and as little warranted by the text. 
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it is manifestly intended, and would certainly be understood, to be—the 
magic (though the white variety) of the time of James I (author of the 
Demonology, hunter of witches) with its paraphernalia of robe, wand, and 
book; the magic of Greene, Marlowe, Dekker, Jonson, Middleton, Ford, 
and Rowley, of Lope and Calderén, which, like Prospero’s, but by no 
means Shakespeare’s, must be ‘‘abjured’’? Nowadays we do not believe 
in it as an “‘art” (and for that if for no other reason we turn it into a 
metaphor here) ; but nearly everybody so believed in it then.’ Nowadays 
“magic” and “spell,” “enchantment” and “incantation,” “witchcraft” 
and ‘“‘witchery,” are stock metaphors in the critic’s vocabulary; but they 
were not then. Of the farewell to the elves Wolff remarks that “the poet 
gives back to the elements the genii who for twenty years have been in 
his service.”’ “‘Where,” asks Schiicking, “do we find Shakespeare or one 
of his circle speaking of his dramatic abilities as genii?”” Where, I would 
add, does Shakespeare ever speak—save in his sonnets, and then vaguely 
and deprecatingly—of his dramatic art at all? And the raising of the 
dead had been a function of sorcery since the days of the Witch of Endor; 
this reference to it, like the apostrophe as a whole, is taken from the 
abjuration of Medea, in Golding’s’ Ovid. How strange that Shakespeare, 
if renouncing a novel and metaphorical magic, should have adopted the 
formula of one who is renouncing the real! Did he not greatly care to be 
understood, until these latter days? 

The strangest thing of all, however, is the application of the theory to 
the Epilogue, as undertaken by Dowden, Luce, and a few others. One 
hopes that those sorry lines are not by Shakespeare; but whether they be 
or not, they rather show that in his own day no such understanding was 
intended. An address by the actor of Prospero begging for applause, the 
Epilogue is nothing more than a series of wire-drawn conceits on the 
subject of pardon and indulgence, and with Shakespeare’s own person- 
ality and present situation seems to have nothing to do. Yet if anywhere 
in the play the poet were making his farewell, here, surely, was the place 
for it, and for his clearest and most telling utterance besides. That the 
prince of dramatists should make for himself so pitiful an exit, until 
now no one knowing that it is his! 

As for the play proper, apart from the objection that the interpretation 
does not fit the text, there is the other that it is alien from the spirit of 
Elizabethan popular drama, and of Shakespeare. The popular drama- 
tists—such as Marlowe, Middleton, Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who also did not print their plays—do not write allegorically, and, save 
satirically, do not refer to other dramatists, still less to themselves. It 


® See my Shakes peare Studies (1927), the chapter on the Ghosts. 
7 Metamor phoses, vii, 197-219 (Luce). 
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would have been out of keeping, and (except the obvious sort sometimes 
found in Dekker, which is mere Morality) highly perplexing. Allegory 
then, as symbolism now, was not for the popular stage. Lyly’s Endymion 
was a Court play, and a mythological play—The Tempest is neither—in 
which compliment and allegory were naturally and traditionally ex- 
pected. In the Midsummer Night's Dream, which, like The Tempest, 
indeed, has some of the characteristics of a Court entertainment, there 
is the compliment to the “imperial votaress’’; but that is not allegory of 
the abstract (or autobiographical) and recondite character we have been 
noticing, but is concrete and unmistakable. And as Creizenach said of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans in general, and Mornet, of Moliére 
and the grand siécle, they did not choose materials which offered occasion 
for personal confessions in the style of Goethe. In Faust the poet in- 
dubitably appears; but Goethe, as the late Mr. Henry M. Alden once 
said to me, could not have created an Ariel. 

Why not? Mr. Alden said it was because he would have given him an 
ethical turn—which is the same as saying that the poet was too self-cen- 
tered, too little of a myth-maker to conceive a sprite. He could not like 
Shakespeare forget himself to the point of thus entering into the soul of a 
phenomenon of nature. But Ibsen likewise was too self-centered; his 
grim spirit ever broods over his stage, while Shakespeare’s, like a god’s in 
his own world, is, though everywhere, nowhere; and yet as I have said in 
a previous discussion, I do not think that the Master-Builder, first 
erecting churches, then homes for human beings, then castles in the 
air, is an allegory of the author’s artistic development—from his early 
romantic plays, through the social dramas, to the poetical, symbolical 
ones at the last. Such an idea, like that of Ariel imprisoned in the Pre- 
Shakespearean drama or of the dramatist’s farewell—though far less 
alien from the mind of the poet concerned, equally so from his art—robs 
the play of its general and human significance. (For the play is symboli- 
cal, not allegorical, that is to say, is not a double story but a single one 
with extensions; and the churches, homes, and castles represent the 
changing and developing aspirations, not of the writer, but the hero.) 
Such an idea, though it deals with poetry and drama, is not poetic or 
dramatic itself. Such an idea, indeed, is not relevant to the story. A 
scholar, a biographer, more especially the particular one who invented 
it, might find it interesting, but what audience could? 

It is for students and readers, and those, I must think, who for the 
moment (for bad moments we all have) are not the most poetically- 
minded, either. Even today on the stage it would not be acceptable as 
applied to The Tempest. The drama is indeed seldom performed: there is 
too little suspense, and the conjuring tricks pall upon us. But a Prospero 
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who, after mysteriously freeing the spirit of poetry from the cloven pine 
and then mysteriously bidding farewell to it—and to the elves as spirits 
of poetry, too, rather superfluously before that—is now for riding back 
for good and all to Stratford, would make almost any audience yawn, 
save one made up of a Shakespeare Society or an Educational Associa 
tion at a centenary anniversary. 

How much more so at the Globe, on the Bankside, where Shakespeare's 
plays were delighted in but not taken to be literature, and the author of 
them (when he was thought of at all) was not hailed as a genius, nor was 
so esteemed by himself. He had worked for a competence, and was now 
retiring to enjoy it. Though he had yet nearly five years ahead of him he 
did not take the trouble to see the better half of his plays, still in manu- 
script, safely into print, or even to correct the garbled versions of the 
others. In his will he mentions none of them, though concerned who 
should receive money for mourning-rings, and his bed, his sword, his 
silver-gilt bowl. He thinks to be remembered by his friends and for him- 
self, not by the world and for his poems. And it is in such a spirit that 
he writes. He is not personal. His songs, in the vein of folksong, are 
perhaps the most objective and dramatically appropriate that ever were 
penned. And when he did undertake to write of himself it was in son- 
nets. In style they are so sweet and poignant that they have piqued 
the curiosity of critics for three hundred~years; but in content they 
are so traditional, or so veiled and obsetire, that they have only baffled 
it. He is not conscious, not critica}“He frequently falls into bad taste 
—in his greatest plays as in thé least—and in the later plays lapses 
into the primitive devices of the first. His virtues are positive, opulent, 
redundant, not negative or corrective, frugal or austere. He frequently 
falls into contradictions, not only in matters of time and place, but of 
fact and circumstance, and even of motive. Here in The Tempest, Luce 
has observed, the incidents of the wreck as witnessed in the first scene 
and as reported by Miranda and Ariel in the second, no more har- 
monize than, as we shall see below, do the features of Caliban. The 
plays are for an audience, not for print, and the writer is the noblest 
of opportunists. The most reputable critics recognize that by time and 
circumstance he has given no opportunity to Desdemona and Cassio 
for the infidelity that Iago charges them with, and their defence of 
him is that he knew no ordinary spectator would notice it. Indeed, 
what is partly carelessness is partly instinctive cunning; and defect is 
turned to commodity by the system of short time and long time, of 
scene now here now nowhere in particular, and of ‘“‘veiled confusion 
of motive.’’§ And his development, throughout his career, in structure, 

* Cf. Mr. Robert Bridges’ Essay, “On the Influence of the Audience, Stratford Town 
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style and metre, which is continual and enormous, is not according 
to principle or for novelty’s sake. The expression becomes more subtle 
and various as the conceptions within him take their resistless way, each 
craving, like a soul when descending upon the planet, a body, unlike any 
other before or after, of its own. And on these, not the applause of poster- 
ity, or the sanction of antiquity, or the fine figure that he is cutting in his 
own eyes, he is intent. He enters into them; but there is endless, fruitless 
questioning by scholars and critics what he was like himself. He was lost 
in his creation, as only the very greatest are. He could conceive an Ariel.® 

And how impossible to believe (what one of the greatest living Shake- 
speare critics finds it “impossible to doubt”’) that one so lost and silent 
in his work, and personally so little noticed where Jonson and Bacon, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were heeded and honored, should, when he 
sat down to write The Tempest, utter a solemn valediction, as if he were 
the darling of the metropolis, the acknowledged king of poets, and boast 
that he had bedimmed 


The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire,... 


and all the rest? At that even Walt Whitman might hesitate, or in his 
worser moments (as when he compares himself with the dramatist now 
in question) Mr. Shaw. What was suitable enough for Prospero the magi- 
cian, addressing the spirits, “by whose aid” he had done it, becomes, in 
this metaphorical sense, insufferable swagger, preposterous rant. We 
may make a god of him if we please, but not have him make himself one. 
The deity cannot be expected to speak quite like a mortal, and we make 
allowances for him in Paradise Lost and the Jliad; but what a rodomon- 
tade not only for but also by the most unobtrusive, elusive, and in the 
world of literature then unappreciated, of men! Only a Freud could ex- 
plain it, provided he forgot that the man was a humorist, as were likewise 
his fellow-playwrights. The Tempest was performed at Court, where Jon- 
son would have seen it; indeed, he afterwards jeered a little at its fairy- 
tale character;!° but how could the poet, if he had talked of himself like 
this, have faced the inevitable and ferocious guffaw? Not only do I 
think that Shakespeare here had not himself in mind, but that even if it 
had occurred to him that any one would think he had, he would have 





Edition, x, p. 328. For the treatment of place, see Granville-Barker, Second Series, pp. 
130-135. 

® See my Shakespeare Studies, chapter 1, especially pp. 22-38, from which some ideas and 
expressions are here and in the next paragraph borrowed. 

10 Induction to Bartholomew Fair (1614). 
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instantly erased the words. Schiicking objects in general to Shakespeare 
as Prospero because the magician has no sense of humor. The fundamen- 
tal objection, I think, is, that, should the dramatist have meant any- 
thing of the sort, he must (like the critics themselves in proposing it) 
have for the moment flung away his own. 


4 

The case is different from that of Milton, who certainly here and there 
appears, under cover of the hero, in another final drama, Samson A go- 
nistes. Of himself also he is thinking as blind, among his enemies, the 
idolaters; and something of his own bitterness against women may give 
edge to the captive’s under the eyes of Dalila. But like Goethe, though 
after a different fashion, Milton was in general self-centered and some- 
what lacking in humor, loftily treating himself as chosen not only of the 
Muse but of God, and once fairly putting himself (though not necessarily 
as an equal) in the place of Pindar and, again, of Orpheus. And in his son- 
nets, instead of hinting darkly, and trafficking in riddles, he uttered 
boldly and frankly whatever he had it in his heart to say. Moreover, in 
dealing with a Bible character as a prototype of his own, Milton had the 
warrant not only of the Puritans, who continually called themselves the 
chosen people, and the prelatists Hittites or Amalekites, but that of 
homilists for more than a thousand years, as well as even (in relation to 
the Old Testament) of the evangelists and apostles. Sermons (like criti- 
cism!) have always kept to the text as a point of departure; and in a 
sacred drama it was only to be expected that there should be some inner 
meaning, or “application,” as not in a stage play. In any case, by thus 
somewhat associating himself with the Hebrew bruiser and Nazarite 
woman-hunter, the haughty old poet cannot be said to be exalting him- 
self, as here the self-forgetful Shakespeare would certainly be. Indeed, he 
does not labor the point; and in the tragedy there is nothing that can be 
called allegory or symbolism. No one that I know of suggests that Dalila 
is Mary Powell, or Harapha Salmasius. 

...1 am wrong, as I immediately discover. Turning to William 
Vaughan Moody’s Milton to make sure that for the last name I should 
not rather have written Morus, what do I light upon but the following 
passage (p. xxxii), in the now traditional expository style of ““He toohad’’? 
He too had been a Champion favored of the Lord, and had matched his great 
strength against the enemies of his people. He had sent the firebrands of his 
pamphlets among their corn, and slain their strongest with simple weapons near 
at hand. He too had taken a wife from among the worshippers of Dagon; he had 
made a festival with her people over the nuptials which brought him a loss as 
tragic as Samson’s,—the loss of human tenderness, a lowered ideal, and a warped 
understanding of the deepest human relationships, etc. 
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There, in the last sentence, if not before, crops up the capital error of 
such interpretation, at which we just now hinted, the failure to take the 
poet’s own point of view, the failure of criticism itself, indeed, to be 
dramatic. In Raleigh it appears frankly as a principle—and in connec- 
tion with this apostrophe to the elves." 


The thought which occurs at once to almost every reader of the play, that Pros- 
pero resembles Shakespeare himself, can hardly have been absent from the mind 
of the author. By his most potent art he had bedimmed, etc.” 


If it occurs to us, why, then, how much the more to him! But that 
logic is too simple, and is prompted by idolatry, which generally results in 
the distortion and degradation of its object. There are thoughts which 
others may entertain about the greatest but the greatest cannot have 
shared. Mr. Moody, to be sure, would not insist on each detail of his 
comment but only on “some such autobiographic second intention”’; yet 
to me it seems about as likely that the never-humbled Milton, even fur- 
tively and to himself alone, acknowledged this “‘loss of human tender- 
ness,”’ this ‘‘lowered ideal,’’ as that Shakespeare thus coolly and openly 
avowed himself a wonder-worker. 

But all, perhaps, that Sir Walter meant, was that Shakespeare thought 
of it, did not expect others to do so. One critic actually suggests that it 
was only the subtler few (but Jonson would have been among them!) 
who would have nodded and understood. To the first suggestion there is 
little to reply. Art is expression; and where there is no expression, criti- 
cism has no warrant to speak. Who, indeed, can limit the author’s 
thought—but who, unaided, can thus reveal it? And if he has not in any 
way expressed it, how can it concern us? But in the second suggestion, 
which implies expression, however elusive, there lies the old fallacy of 
a double—an esoteric and an exoteric—meaning, which troubles today 
not only the criticism of Shakespeare but of much other literature of a 
time gone by. It is like the interpretation of Shylock and Falstaff, of 
George Dandin and of Don Quixote, which I have touched upon else- 
where. There are, to be sure, nuances to the characterization—witness 
our own interpretation of Ariel above!—that the author may not have 
expected the ordinary audience to notice or appreciate; but that is a 
different thing from a double, self-contradictory conception, one half for 
the gross-minded or hard-hearted public of his day, the other for en- 
lightened posterity. What the coarser intelligence could not perceive must 
have been fairly in harmony, not at variance, with what it did perceive, 


1 See above, p. 707. 
2 Shakespeare (New York, 1907), p. 225. 
8 Shakespeare Studies, pp. 331 et seq. 
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or the work of art is incomprehensible.“ The child’s delight in the story 
of Crusoe, or Gulliver, or Alice in Wonderland is shared by the adult, who 
but enjoys it more. 

Even with Goethe the case is much the same as with Milton. Goethe is 
Faust or Werther in that he himself had at this point or the other passed 


| through somewhat the same experiences, cherished the same sentiments, 
ia or arrived at the same conclusions; but there is no secondary persona! 
: 2 meaning to the story, no abstract allegory in the other characters. ‘‘Noth- 
‘a 4 ing is more characteristic of Goethe’s poetic genius from youth to age,” 
: says Calvin Thomas, “than his objectivity.” (And more objective is 


Shakespeare, as all the world knows!) “‘His starting-point is always the 





; i : mental image.’ And so it was with Shakespeare, as we have seen in the 
- . cases of Ariel and Caliban. Goethe himself said to Eckermann: 
| , . Speaking broadly, it was never my way as poet to attempt the embodiment of 





any abstraction. I received impressions .. . such as an active imagination of- 
fered; and I had nothing further to do as poet than to round out and perfect 
such visions and impressions inwardly and portray them vividly.’ 


And Shakespeare, if he had been self-centered and self-analytic enough, 
might have said the same. 

And yet Goethe, with much more reason, but still too little, has been 
made in the Second Part of Faust to undergo much the same sort of 
criticism as Shakespeare in The Tempest: 


It was made didactic through and through . . . And since there are many scenes 
; | and characters which, in a natural reading of the text, show little trace of any 
es didactic purpose, there was no recourse but to ascribe to these an allegorical 
; meaning. The masquerade was an allegory of society, the sham fire at the end 
denoting ‘‘revolution’’; Helena was Greek art; Euphorion, the logical offspring 
of classicism and romanticism; Mephisto’s insects, the whims, crotchets and 
- theories of mechanical scholarship, and so forth. Or if not allegory, the text was 
; veiled biography:!’ 








Prospero, as represented, is the veiled biography; Ariel, Caliban, and 
Miranda, the allegory; and The Tempest, as from the hands of some of 
the critics we receive it, is another Zweiter Theil. And for this neither 
poet is responsible. Personalizing, allegorizing, is simply the besetting 
sin of criticism: what it has done to Browning, also, both before and 
after his repeated protest, is evident upon examination of Childe Roland 
and, under that heading, of the Browning Cyclopaedia.'* To warrant such 


ee 


4 Cf. W. W. Lawrence, The Problem Plays of Shakespeare, p. 15. 

% Faust, Part m (1901), p. xviii. 

16 Op. cit. p. Ixx. “Speaking broadly,” for in figures like Sorge there is allegory of course. i 

17 Op. cit., p. lxiii. 1 

18M. de Reul (Rice Institute Pamphlets, xm, p. 236) is certainly right in denying the 
presence of any allegory in Browning save possibly in Numpholeptos. 
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interpretation there must be some hint in the text; as indeed there is for 
allegory in Tennyson’s Vision of Sin and Palace of Art, and for sym- 
bolism in his Ulysses and Merlin and the Gleam. 


5 


And Shakespeare also made Caliban—after the air the earth, or, as 
some say, alongside the spirit of poetry that of prose! But Caliban is as 
poetically conceived and expressed as Ariel, and as far beyond the reach 
of Shakespeare’s experience and Goethe’s imagination. He fits perfectly 
into the dramatic scheme as the creature of earth—both a parallel and 
a contrast with the spirit of the air—but not at all as the vulgar public. 
It is a state of nature—Prospero and Miranda as human figures coming 
in between—and what is drama, or the dramatic public either, doing there? 

Be acogt seen, Caliban, like Ariel, the Ghosts, and the Weird Sisters, 
had in his own day,Ahe advantage with the audience (by the accepted 
interpretation now/taken from him) of being somewhat familiar, a de- 
velopment out of a popular superstition. And from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar is the right dramatic and poetic procedure, particularly in 
dealing with the supernatural: it was followed by Milton when he peopled 
his hell, not with his own inventions, but with heathen divinities, such 
as Moloch and Mammon—followed by both Milton and Dante, indeed, 
when undertaking to present hell and heaven in the first place. With the 
mental image he began, but in his mind it budded and developed; and 
like many others of his, superstitious or not in origin, it seized and as- 
similated qualities of characters somewhat different but compatible and 
akin. Puck, merged with the “familiar spirit,’’ becomes in The Tempest 
the spirit of the air. And Caliban is not only the offspring of witch and 
devil, but both a sea monster and a land monster, and also a native 
Indian or ‘‘man in the making,” who, quaintly but decently, wears a 
gaberdine. As Luce (who thinks he is also a negro) has noticed, it is well- 
nigh impossible to visualize him: one half of his features seem to con- 
tradict the other half; and he belongs wholly to the poetical art, not the 
pictorial. But the contradictions in his inner make-up, still greater and 
more various—his lawlessness and his instinct to worship and obey, his 
affectionateness and his vindictiveness, his abusiveness and murderous- 
ness and his craving and ready gratitude for human comfort and pro- 
tection, his sensuality and his delight in the pleasures of imagination, 
that is, in dreaming and in listening to stories and music—all these 
nevertheless belong together, congruous in their incongruity, within the 
wide and elastic limits of the primitive mind. Unfamiliar, he is conceiv- 
able enough; for such, once upon a time, by ancestral proxy, were audi- 
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ence and author both, and, though with a shudder, they delight in the 
combination now.!® 

This is only, so to speak, the structure or anatomy,—in Caliban it is 
more clearly indicated than in most of Shakespeare’s characters—and 
the miracle of creation is yet to come. He is given a voice, his very own. 
As with the other great characters of Shakespeare the style (or accent) 
is the man, and here it is completely differentiated from that of any 
other in this play or its predecessors. Not that there is realism. What is 
more difficult, but therefore the finer, the dramatist keeps within the 
limits of metre and the established idiom: and does not let him take to 
Brooklyn wharf-rat jargon, like the Hairy Ape; or drop into baby-talk, 
like Kipling’s Thy Servant the Dog; or revert to the third person, like 
the Caliban of Browning. He curses, and yet like the pirates in Treasure 
Island is not gross or blasphemous; he is lustful, and yet wvlike most of 
O’Neill’s characters, not filthy or obscene. He is not a naked monster, 
happy in the mire; as Cleopatra is not a naked prostitute, Falstaff not a 
mere rogue nor Shallow and Silence mere bores, nor Iago a murderous 
beast. One and all they are clothed—in humor, thought, imagination, 
verbal music, and whatever else is woven into the magic mantle of 
poetry. 

6 

Prospero calls him, and by a felicitous stroke of stage-craft he bawls 
out before he enters: ‘“There’s wood enough within.’’ The speech both 
sets the comic tone and gives at the outset the clew to his character. For 
him wood-carrying is his ‘‘cross,’’ his tragic lot, as it still is, I fancy, 
for many a boy on the farm. It is continually on his mind, or so to speak, 
his conscience, and becomes a measure of his passions—fear or hatred, 
love or gratitude. Later, in dread of Trinculo and Stephano as spirits 
sent to punish him, he vows to bring his wood home faster; and when 
shifting allegiance to the new ruler, or god, who bears the celestial 
liquor, he not only will kiss his foot but “get thee wood enough.” It is 
at once a comic device—a repeated motif—and a unifying and simplify- 
ing artifice in the presentation of the character. 

Six lines are spoken—Ariel, for a contrast,?° meanwhile coming in and 
going out, and Prospero repeating his summons—before the mooncalf, 
cursing, lumbers in. All the malign and baleful operations of nature he 
can think of he now calls down upon the magician and his daughter, 
receiving threats in return. Scared by these, he thereupon takes to the 
defensive and to grumbling. 

19 Tn this paragraph and elsewhere are reproduced a few touches from the sketch of 


Caliban in my Poets and Playwrights (1930), pp. 124, 127. 
20 Coleridge (ibid.), 11, p. 177. 
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I must eat my dinner, 


and it is a speech in the same vein as the first. Nothing irritates a servant 
like being interrupted at that sweet duty, and Caliban stands on his 
elementary rights. Others he remembers forthwith: 
This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me, 
—even as we now unconvincingly say of our Continent, though not born 
on it, to all new-comers. Then, by an illogical but delightfully natural 
transition, and in the same childish vein, he casts up to his master his 
kindness in the past and his own gratitude for it. 
When thou cam’st first 

Thou strok’dst me, and made much of me, would’st give me 

Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the less 

That burn by day and night; and then I lov’d thee 

And show’d thee all the qualities of the isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fertile. 

Curs’d be I that did so. 
And from out of the midst of this appealing whimper, he falls, despite 
his memories, to cursing Prospero anew. He must have release, as the 
saying now is; for he has not yet developed “inhibitions.” “His spirits 
hear me,”’ he later confesses, ‘‘and yet I needs must curse.”’ For only with 
time do punishments deter. 

Never, I suppose, was by thought, word, and rhythm, as well as by 
mental process, a character so instantly created, and—for I have thus 
far omitted nothing-—so perfectly preserved. Not a false note, anywhere. 
Caliban is the perfect brute, who would be petted, given food and drink, 
taught to talk and told stories, yet (with this given as the reason) turns 
vindictive when he isn’t. And what follows is, though startling, as true. 
When he complains of being ‘stied in this hard rock,’’ Prospero reminds 
him that he had lodged him in his own cell until he sought to violate his 
daughter. Then comes the one sexual touch that Shakespeare permits 
himself—imagine, with the opportunity, a Joyce or an O’Neill!— 

Oho, Oho! would’t had been done! 
Thou didst prevent me: I had peopl’d else 
This isle with Calibans. 
No doubt the picture would have been truer with the monster freely 
wallowing, and art is not morality. It is beauty, however. 


7 


After the sweet idyllic meeting of Miranda and Ferdinand, and the 
cynical but rather boresome conspiracy of Antonio and Sebastian, there 
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comes—according to the delightful Shakespearean principle or practice 
of “vivid contrast between scene and scene swiftly succeeding each 
other,” one of low life and comic relief—Caliban entering, amid thunder, 
bowed under the white man’s burden, and with curses again pouring 
from his lips. His second entrance, though similar, is better than the 
first, and, as repeated motif, would instantly bring a laugh. This time we 
see the wood, cause of the cursing. And Trinculo the jester now appear- 
ing, he takes him, with his bad conscience, for a spirit dispatched to 
punish his sloth; and, like an opossum or an ostrich (though not exactly), 
and Browning’s Caliban seeking to escape Setebos’ ire, he falls flat. 

The scene which ensues is delectable. Trinculo, after due considera- 
tion of the ambiguous phenomenon (neither flesh nor fish) and of the un- 
ambiguous weather, arrives at the conclusion that it is an islander struck 
by a thunderbolt; and there being no other refuge hereabouts, crawls 
under his gaberdine. Then enters Stephano the butler, half-drunk, yet 
enriched with the drunken man’s “double personality,” trolling catches 
to his own disappointment, as if they were not of his choosing and sing- 
ing, but, after each one, taking to his bottle for comfort. “Do not tor- 
ment me, Oh!” cries the mooncalf... “Do not torment me, prithee; 
I'll bring my wood home faster.”’ Stephano thinks him a devil, then a 
monster of the isle-—with four legs!—‘‘who hath got, as I take it, an 
ague.” “Where the devil should he learn our language?” he cries, with a 
start. But it is a point in common, a tie. “If it be but for that,” he will 
give him relief, such as he is enjoying. Both are having agues, and Caliban 
also—‘‘you cannot tell who’s your friend,” quoth Stephano—takes the 
cure. Trinculo, meanwhile, should know that voice—“‘but he is drowned, 
and these are devils.’”—‘‘Four legs and two voices,’”’ ponders Stephano, 


“a most delicate monster . . . If all the wine in my bottle will recover it 
(a test of charity indeed!) I will help his ague . . . I will pour some in thy 
other mouth.” “Stephano!”—“Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy, 


mercy!’’ The tie is a bit too close, and the butler now is one of a second 
shaking pair. “Stephano! If thou beest Stephano, touch me and speak 
to me; for I am Trinculo,—be not afeard—thy good friend Trinculo.”’ 
In his fear, he would dissipate the fear that he causes, but is met by the 
sage and apposite reply: “If thou beest Trinculo, come forth.” There are 
solemn and sacred reminiscences in these tremulous adjurations, and 
they have effect. ‘And art thou living, Stephano? O Stephano, two Ne- 
apolitans scap’d!’’ The stage business we divine. 

Caliban, meanwhile, all innocence and gratitude—for this water has 
more than berries in it—looks on, and, with but a single misgiving, ad- 
mires: 

These be fine things, an if they be not sprites: 
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That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 
I will kneel to him. 


The god is unworthily absorbed in Trinculo’s story of his escape and his 
own tale of cask and bottle; but worship never demanded recognition, 
and the liquor works on within the mooncalf’s veins and brains: 


Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven? 
Steph. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee. I was the man i’ the moon 
when time was. 
Cal. I have seen thee in her and I do adore thee. 
My mistress show’d me thee and thy dog and thy bush. 


While his belly warms, his imagination expands; and as with most drink- 
ers blest with this faculty, all his romantic dreams come true. It is so 
with Stephano as well; but himself being the dream rather than the 
dreamer, he would have the monster swear to his own unsettling words, 
kissing the book—pulling at the bottle—which in such fashion he does 
as to call forth the self-forgetful admiration of Trinculo. In his present 
state Caliban is not only generous but suggestible; and he will now kiss, 
not the butler’s book, indeed, but his foot, and show him all his treasures 
and wonders, nay, work for him, though by nature so little inclined. 
Kindness conquers all; and I cannot think it true, though a great critic 
has said it, that he can only be controlled and made serviceable by terror. 
If that were so he would be far less of an artistic triumph. 


I'll show thee the best springs; I’ll pluck thee berries; 
I'll fish for thee and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve! 

I'll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 

Thou wondrous man! 


These final half-lines—‘“‘I will kneel to him,”’ ‘And I will kiss thy foot,”’ 
“Thou wondrous man”—are they not each equivalent to a genuflection 
or prostration? He is a right worshipper, with motives mingled—love 
with hatred, gratitude with desire—and it is a comic but (as with Shakes- 
peare often) even well-nigh a pathetic situation as the poetical native 
worships the drunken white.” Also he grows confiding and intimate: 


® Professor Schiicking (Character Problems, 1922, p. 254), speaks of Caliban’s “disgusting 

self-abasement and servility.” Coleridge says the poet has raised him far above contempt 
(ibid., 1, p. 178); and the artistic principle touched on above (p. 712) here applies. Boot- 
licking per se is disgusting, but not in a dog, and not in Caliban half-drunk and moved by 
gratitude and admiration, in a nobly written play. 

Was im Leben uns verdriesst 

Man im Bilde gern geniesst— 
though Aristotle was the first to say it. 
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I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmoset. I’ll bring thee 

To clust’ring filberts, and sometimes I’ll get thee 
Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go with me?” 


Who wouldn’t? “Show thee a jay’s nest!’’—for there is only one, and 
Caliban’s have been the only eyes to see it. Like Ariel, he loves nature, 
though after a different fashion; indeed, the two mythical beings alone 
betray any interest in the island. And now, seized by the spirit of rum 
and rebellion, and bidden™ by the newly chosen king, or Lord of Misrule, 
to lead the way, while Trinculo bears aloft, like mace or sceptre, the 
empty bottle—no empty symbol, however, for ‘‘we’ll fill him by and 
by!’’—the monster sings, howls, and dances his Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to the tune, not of the Carmagnole, but of the can-can: 


Farewell, master; farewell, farewell. 


Ban, Ban, Ca-Caliban 
Has a new master, get a new man. 
Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey-day, freedom! 


In throwing over his old master he has, like all primitive rebels, neces- 
sarily taken on another. Some critics, intruding not only their esthetics 
but also their latter-day ethics into the sacred text, declare that the play 
teaches the “‘beauty of service’’: in Caliban’s case it is rather the neces- 
sity of it, as, though differently, in Ariel’s and Ferdinand’s. “Let him 
be Caesar,”’ cries the rabble, after Brutus has justified Caesar’s death. 


8 


In the next scene where he appears, the monster’s tongue, loose enough 
when last we saw him, is tied, and his eyes are “‘almost set in his head.’ 
And when he comes to himself he is still full of adulation for Stephano, 
though of hostility against everybody else. He won’t serve Trinculo—he’s 
not valiant. And Trinculo calling him a debosh’d fish, he turns to the 
butler— 

Lo, how he mocks me! Wilt thou let him, my lord?— 


and the insult being repeated, he cries, 
Lo, lo again. Bite him to death, I prithee, 


= These three lines ending with the same vowel are (like the “light” and “night” above 
(p. 713), in the same caesural position) strange lapses for the greatest, though most careless, 
of metrists. Cf. above p. 706, for other examples of Shakespeare’s irresponsible art. 

* It may be Caliban that is bidden, but Trinculo is carrying it in the next scene. 

™ A phrase misapprehended by both a German and a French critic. ““Deep-set,” they 
say, like a philosopher’s. 
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for when annoyed not only beasts but children bite. How appealing, like 
a brute! Resentment is gratitude inverted, is, in the primitive mind, its 
immediate alternative, and he is still the same creature who had listened 
wide-eyed to Miranda. Again the insult is repeated, by the mimicry of 
Ariel; and Caliban bethinks him of punishments more suitable to the 
offence and occasion, wherein he himself can share: 


Give him blows 
And take his bottle from him. When that’s gone 
He shall drink naught but brine, for I’ll not show him 
Where the quick freshes are— 


so I won’t! “T’ll bear him no more sticks,” he said of Prospero above. And 
he ha-ha’s, as we have seen, at Trinculo’s beating, hoping by and by to 
beat him himself, though now too busy, as he plots against the tyrant. 
At that thought all his earthy brutality and superstition assert them- 
selves, in appropriate speech. The deed he would have done not too deli- 
cately, in the style of the Borgias or the Medici: 
There thou mayst brain him, 

Having first seiz’d his books, or with a log 

Batter his skull, or pound him with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 

First to possess his books, 


for they are in Latin or gramarye, and it is by the illiterate that writing 
and print are held most in awe. In return, he will hand over the daughter; 
for Stephano is master, and he but man, and 


she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 


The words smack enough, but not too rankly, of the age of stone. 

Ariel, invisible, now troubles them with his mysterious song and tune, 
and Stephano cries, ‘“‘Mercy on us.” “Art thou afeard?”’ asks Caliban, 
pricking up his ears, for the spell of the bottle has lifted. ““No, monster, 
not I.” “Be not afeard’’; and then comes the celebrated passage about 
the isle being full of noises, 


Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not, 


which has, however, sometimes seemed to me to be a little out of char- 
acter. But an imaginative brute may properly like music as well as strok- 
ing and stories; and by it Caliban has been made to dream, not as (at 
our best) we do, but as does every now and then a simple soul next to us 
at a concert; and then to see the clouds open and show riches ready to 
drop upon him, that when he waked he cried to dream again. And the 
like of that still happens in every nursery, high or low. 
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This child of nature, however, is cutting his eye-teeth, and, to his 
cost, learning the folly of his choice. His fellow conspirators won’t hold 
their tongues, and are led astray from their purpose by the plunder—the 
“trash” or “luggage,” as Caliban calls it—at the mouth of the cave. 
What he foresees befalls them. And when at the end he and the rest are 
by Ariel ignominiously driven in, he has already fathomed their folly 
and inanity. Setting eyes now on the gentlemen from the ship, and on 
Prospero in ducal apparel amongst them, he swears, in an outburst of 
admiration, by the god of his mother again, not by him of the bottle: 

O Setebos, these be brave spirits indeed! 
How fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 


The strangers are spirits to him as were Columbus and his crew to the 
Indians, and as a newcomer in town was thought to be possibly a god in 
disguise by the Homeric Greeks. Rebellion, moreover, is already in ful! 
reaction. And Prospero is master again, to the point that the servant 
takes a delight in his finery, but, by another psychological transition, 
bethinks him of what is coming next. The transitions of his thoughts, in- 
deed, the succession of his emotions, are among the happiest touches in 
the réle. He thinks like a savage, without uttering all that a savage 
thinks. But Prospero sets him to work trimming the cell; and Caliban 
shows that he has already learned his first lesson in the values and limi- 
tations of life as he good-humoredly accepts the order, muttering; 


What a thrice-double ass 
Was I to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool! 


Nature is justified of her child: he acquires something of what she could 
not transmit but has bestowed the capacity of acquiring—the faculty 
of Common Sense. 

9 


How can, now, a character so full-bodied and full-blooded, so vivid 
and various, so beastly and yet appealing, and engaged in so simple and 
actual a situation, have a part in anything so contradictory to its inter- 
est and reality as an allegory? Prospero himself might possibly be sur- 
rendered to the allegorists, and even (though with a pang) Miranda; but 
not Ariel, and still less Caliban. Man in the making, to be sure, he in a 
sense is; but that idea does not interfere with our impression of him as an 
individual. 

So real and vital is he, indeed, that by the murder motive the comic 
effect is somewhat disturbed. It is a case, like Shylock’s, and Tartuffe’s, 
and that of some characters in Russian novels, where the figure over- 
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steps the comic limits. But that is the difficulty with comedy—it can no 
more than tragedy be made wholly to square with life. Caliban, however, 
does not lose our sympathy, as Stephano and Trinculo somewhat do, be- 
cause we remember that he is a monster, a savage with a moral sense yet 
undeveloped. The consciousness of his own wickedness, present in all of 
Shakespeare’s villains, and to us somewhat disconcerting, is happily miss- 
ing here.* And even the disturbance to the comic effect is somewhat 
allayed by our remembrance of the conspirators’ drunken condition and 
Prospero’s potent art. 

Did Shakespeare mean anything by Caliban? asks M. Gillet.* “Je 
pense que son but, comme celui de tout vrai poéte, a été de donner une 
féte & lui-méme, de jouer avec ses réves,’’ And what he says applies to 
Ariel as well: he was giving his imagination the rein. Indeed, there is, 
as often with a poet, something in the sport akin to real dreaming: by 
the process of “‘condensation” things apparently dissimilar are merged.?’ 
The Centaur is like a dream; and so are Lamia and Lilith, the snake- 
women. Caliban, offspring of witch and devil, is partly of the earth, 
partly of the sea, and also in the literal sense a ‘“‘caveman.”’ Ariel, a 
tricksy fairy merged with a magician’s familiar spirit, becomes the genius, 
not of Shakespeare, but of the air. Both, like much else, as we have seen, 
in Shakespearean art, grew up in the poet’s mind, out of a simple popu- 
lar conception, by a process of fusion and assimilation, as if it were a 
living body, into something new and rich and strange. In the process 
there was of course a guiding thread of thought, or a germinal idea—the 
spirit of the air in the one case, the spawn of the earth in the other—but 
that worked darkly and under cover. Guided by touch and instinct, the 
poet, when consciously active at all, was intent upon the life and shape of 
the imagined creature, not on a meaning within it. (Or rather upon both, 
for this meaning—this germinal idea—is simple and inherent, not arbi- 
trary and external as in the accepted interpretation—as if in algebra— 
and the creature and its meaning are one.) And we should be intent on 
the same. As M. Gillet remarks after considering some of the most recent 
interpretations: Mr. Robert Graves’, whereby Sycorax becomes the 
Dark Lady, now exiled, Ariel Shakespeare’s passion for her, and Caliban 
the friend who betrayed him; and Miss Winstanley’s, whereby Sycorax 
becomes Catherine de Médicis, Miranda the Huguenot sect, Ariel the 
Martyr King, and Caliban (as a matter of course) either Ravaillac or the 
Jesuit Father Mariana—as he appositely remarks thereupon, I say, 


% Cf. Shakespeare Studies, chap. 111, section 4; and chap. vir.—Coleridge and Schiicking 
have noted the difference in Caliban. 

% Shakespeare (1931), p. 333. 

37 Cf. Professor Prescott’s ‘““The Poetic Mind.” 
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nothing is to be gained by translating a metaphor. Mistranslating I would 
call it—and what happens then? 

Too well we know: of it the history of criticism is in large part the 
sorry record. And most of that we could have been spared if the critics 
had observed their primary, self-evident duty of regarding the author's 
meaning, of reading the text. On principle, generally, they do observe it 
(though there are some, of late, like Mr. G. W. Knight, who on principle 
do not, and with the natural, lamentable consequences); but they gen- 
erally have some formula of self-deception or the subconscious, allegory 
or symbolism, whereby, in the end, they thrust their own meaning upon 
him. Or else they labor under the conviction that poetry is only biog- 
raphy or history scrambled together, finding references to the Rizzio and 
the Darnley murders, the Gun-Powder Plot and St. Bartholomew’s Eve 
—for the case all four are needed!—in each of the tragedies Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and King Lear! And up from the maw of such dragons of error 
come those reams and bales of print whereupon we are expected to spend 
the rapidly diminishing number of our dollars and days)And yet every- 
body in his senses ought at once to see how it is—tHat the Fairy Queen 
is allegorical, and Paradise Lost, save in the story of Satan, Sin and 
Death, is not; that Tennyson is sometimes allegorical, sometimes sym- 
bolical, and Browning is neither; that the Master Builder and the Wild 
Duck, the Princesse Maleine and Pélleas and Mélisande, are symbolical, 
and Pinero and Galsworthy are not; and that Shakespeare has no trace 
in him of the one quality or the other. Manifestly a writer, whatever 
else he may be without knowing it, cannot, in that state of mind, be 
allegorical, or symbolical, or biographical, either, such a matter requiring 
a little effort or attention. Moreover, how can Prospero be both Shakes- 
peare and James I, and Hamlet both James and Essex, “‘in a pamphlet 
in favor of the Scottish Succession,’ and the same monarch likewise 
serve for the Duke in Measure for Measure and for Bottom in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, whether in the pages of the same critic or of 
several? For if one of these identifications be founded, the others are, 
since there is no internal evidence or external probability for any. In 
such a debate the affirmer is in no position to deny. But for us, who 
deny it all, what is there now left, since words and argument seem to be 
of no avail, but to fall back upon the desperate remedy of Mr. Max East- 
man, who is out of this particular conflict, as he considers the similar 
criticism of our ‘“‘modernist’’ poets:— 


It seems to me that we should be tolerant when poets are too childlike, knowing 
that to be childlike is an intrinsic part of their creative gift. But for infantilism 
in critics I do not see that there is a word of defense or apology possible to be 
spoken. .. . When they are so little developed, so shut up in their own view- 
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point, that they do not know the difference between receiving a communication 
and making up a fairy-story, and so little trained in elementary perception of 
fact that they go right on attributing all sorts of novel and occult attributes toa 
poet who has himself convincingly explained that his poetry is like all other 
poetry except that he does not make clear what he is talking about, I do not see 
what to do with the whole tribe but bundle them into a well-rotted ship and 
shove them out to sea. 
(The Literary Mind (1931), p.121) 


10 


There is much else to be said of The Tempest—of Miranda, whose love- 
affair is not exciting, but whose character, though without Perdita’s 
or Imogen’s spirit and humor, is not, as some recent critics have de- 
clared, insipid; of the relations of the father and daughter, which are 
exquisite; and of the action as a whole, which, owing to the magician’s 
omnipotence, is, for all the good moments, somewhat meagre and dull. 
By some of the Germans Prospero has been taken psychologically, as 
having lost the dukedom, not really through a brother’s treason but by 
his own withdrawal from reality, and as having mended his ways (like 
one, I suppose, who learns to skate in summer and to swim in winter) 
on a desert isle. But by Shakespeare his downfall is explained as wholly 
owing to the machinations of Antonio; and Prospero’s failure then and 
there to employ against him the magic arts which later are so efficacious, 
is not explained at all. This, like other initial postulates in Shakespeare, 
and in many another dramatist before and after, must simply be granted: 
and a psychical defect is no more to be discovered in this deposed duke 
than in that in As You Like It, or in the disguised one in Measure for 
Measure, or in the rejected one in Twelfth Night. 

Like Rosalind’s father, moreover, this duke is glad to return to power, 
though he and his daughter seem much less interested in their unin- 
habited island than are the other and his followers in the wood of Arden. 
No one seems to delight in it but Caliban, who was born on it (for Ariel 
is of the elements, and follows summer like a swallow); and indeed the 
chief reason that I can see for Milan’s being Stratford is that from Nature 
both Duke and daughter seem glad to get away. So for us too the isle is 
a disappointment, enchanted, but—and here, again, the difference be- 
tween Elizabethan fact and present-day figure—not enchanting. Only 
through the limited sensibilities of Caliban do we know it. It is full of 
noises, but they are Ariel’s sweet airs, not the native woodnotes wild. 
And that it is wooded we scarcely should know save for Caliban’s and 
Ferdinand’s forced labor, Ariel’s penitentiary pine, and Stephano’s 
threat to Trinculo of the nearest tree. Shakespeare himself seems un- 
certain, for in a previous scene Trinculo has crept under the monster’s 
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gaberdine because “‘here’s neither bush nor shrub’’; and in the Masque 
the scenery and vegetation are of field and pasture, not of the wilderness 
at all. But a virgin forest, on a virgin island, with rocks and flowers and 
fountains, under strange and unclouded constellations, encircled by trop- 
ical seas! What would Coleridge, Shelley, or Keats have not made of it, 
Chateaubriand or Heine! Milton would have given it mystery—if not 
of novelty, of reminiscence, and of time and space, of light and shade: 
even Spenser, who, like everybody with a soul, delighted in islands, would 
have made it into a romantic, though scarcely a wild, primeval spot. 
Ordinarily, though Shakespeare had less interest than the latter in dis- 
covery and the New World, he had far more in Nature unsophisticated, 
the flower, bird and beast, river and sea; and before this he had filled 
the woods of Athens and Arden with life and charm: 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows... 


Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me 

And turn his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat... 


Under the shade of melancholy boughs 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. 


Even the poetry of desolation is missing—‘“‘there let the wind sweep 
and the plover cry!’”—and Prospero and Miranda leave the island to 
Caliban, with a farewell only for Ariel and the elves. 


11 


And that leads to a further consideration, the pervading spirit of the 
play. Since the chronology was established, criticism has delighted in 
these last works of the poet’s pen, The Tempest, The Winter’s Tale, and 
Cymbeline, not only as a farewell to his art but as a revelation of his 
personal experience and inmost soul. It has found here, after the dark- 
ness and despair of the tragedies, a spirit of serenity and reconciliation; 
and, in the flowers and pastoral landscape, the gallant youths and pure- 
minded maidens, something of Stratford again. 

The fundamental premise I will not now again consider;** confining 
myself to the remark that optimism, or delight in Nature, either, which 
depends upon the present experience of the poet, would count for little. 
It is as likely that the pastoral would have haunted him rather in Lon- 
don, from afar. But Mr. Lytton Strachey,”® who also rejects the premise, 
points out clearly that these later plays, including the one now before 


8 Cf. Shakespeare Studies, chap. 11, “Literature and Life.” 
** Books and Characters (London, 1922), the essay ‘‘Shakespeare’s Final Period.” 
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us, are not altogether serene. Dowden and his followers apply to the 
period of the tragedies the expression ‘Out of the Depths;” to that of 
the dramatic romances, ‘“‘On the Heights.”’ But in this final period there 
is a measure of ugliness and horror, cynicism and grossness. There are 
the intended crimes of Iachimo, Cloten, and Cymbeline’s Queen, Antonio 
and Sebastian, and the murderous jealousy of Posthumus and Leontes. 
And the maidens Imogen and Miranda show a familiarity with unmaid- 
enly ideas, and the sage Prospero insists upon them, in a way that some- 
what grates upon us. Why should he warn Ferdinand, about to be left a 
moment with Miranda, not to break her virgin-knot, and then, the next 
moment, harp on the subject again? Why, before that, when, mistaking, 
she asks him whether he is not her father, should be in reply take to the 
musty old joke of her mother’s word; and then, before the scene is over, 
as, speaking of Antonio’s perfidy, he wonders “‘if this might be a brother,” 
why should the daughter in turn apply it to her grandmother? 

Here is still another instance of the critics’ not reading but reading in; 
and, as Mr. Strachey says, ‘“‘this combination of charming heroines and 
happy endings [and the flowers, we might add, in Cymbeline and The 
Winter’s Tale] has blinded the eyes of modern critics to everything else.” 
Of delight in Nature for her own sake there is in these plays less, it 
would seem, than in the earlier ones. Prospero himself, as the impersona- 
tion of Shakespeare, Mr. Strachey finds to be no compliment to the 
poet—‘‘an unpleasantly crusty personage, with an inordinate propensity 
for talking”’; and, again, ‘‘there is no character in the play to whom, dur- 
ing some part of it, he is not studiously disagreeable.’”’ And there is some 
truth to this, though Prospero’s harshness is mainly owing to the poverty 
of the plot. No obstacles opposing his omnipotence from without, one 
must be raised up within. Since Miranda, the ingénue, is ready to fall 
into Ferdinand’s arms like a brook into the river, he must stand be- 
tween them with his menaces and tasks; and since Ariel and Caliban have 
otherwise little personal interest in the outcome, he must thwart their 
longings for liberty or idleness. But Mr. Strachey is right enough in say- 
ing that “it has often been wildly asserted that he is a portrait of the 
author—an embodiment of that spirit of wise benevolence which is sup- 
posed to have thrown a halo over Shakespeare’s later life.’’ For though 
the critic goes pretty far in declaring that on closer inspection ‘‘both 
portrait and original are imaginary,’’ Prospero himself, after all allow- 
ances, is too often dull or sour. 

The sweet savor, then, of these last plays, and the autumnal glory of 
them, are not all-pervading, and the poet’s own mood is not easily to be 
ascertained. These dramatic romances, like the contemporary ones of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and of Lope and Calderén, and like the non- 
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dramatic Greek romances before them, are, in personages and setting, 
idyllic or fantastic; in time and place, intentionally inaccurate and 
hazy;*° in incident, exaggerated and improbable; in plot and dénoue- 
ment, arbitrarily contrived. “The Bohemia of The Winter’s Tale,”’ says 
Mr. Mackail, “the Britain of Cymbeline, and the island of The Tempest, 
fluctuate between earth and a sort of fairyland.’’ The evil in the end does 
no great harm, and we little believe in it; there is pardon for all misdoers, 


a 


~ and that is the necessary ending of such a play. “It is clear,” says Mr. 


Strachey, “that such happy endings, such conventional closes to fantas- 
tic tales, cannot be taken as evidences of serene tranquillity on the part 
of their maker.”’ There is, to be sure, a far finer and healthier spirit in 
Shakespeare’s dramatic romances than in Beaumont and Fletcher’s; yet 
it is not easy to say that it is finer and healthier or generally much more 
exalted than in the comedies or tragedies of his prime. 

One thing, however, seems fairly clear. A tendency to reverie has 
grown upon the poet, and with that, a change in the character of his 
imagery. The plastic anthropomorphic imagery of his hey-day—How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank—gives place a little to some- 
thing less vital, less solid and clearcut. ““The outlines tend to become vast, 
vague, and wavering, as in a dream—as they will to one whose eyes are 
resting on the horizon, and whose thoughts brood upon the beginning 
and the end, over ‘the dark backward and abysm of time.’ And whereas 
nature then took on the semblance of man, man’s life or work, in its 
changes, now takes on the semblance of cloud, wind, or water, most fleet- 
ing and mutable of things.’’*! Even before the dramatic romances there is 
an example in the talk of Antony and Eros as the triumvir faces suicide 
—‘‘Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish .. .”” And there is, of 
course, another—Prospero’s speech about the cloud-capped towers— 
which also it is idle to quote. Perhaps this latter passage, together with 
the sheep-shearing festival in The Winter’s Tale, and the dirge in Cym- 
beline, has done as much as the charming maidens and the happy endings 
to make us think of Shakespeare as now exalted and serene. All we can 
say, however, is that this spirit, together with a meditative and dreamy 
vein, is prominent. We cannot infer much concerning the poet in him- 

3° With the well-known anachronisms and geographical incongruities in Cymbeline, The 
Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest compare Calder6n and Lope, Ticknor’s Spanish Literature 
11, p. 375.—In keeping with these, monstrous situations, such as Leontes’ commands to 
throw Perdita and Paulina into the flames, Antigonus’ being eaten by a bear, and Cym- 
beline’s recklessness with human life in the dénouement, are not only not realized and 
taken to heart, but also the shock of these is often broken by positive comedy. Generally 
this is not quite happy in effect; but it is in the first scene of The Tempest. The shipwreck 


is kept from unduly alarming us, and yet the humor is not at the expense of kindliness. 
3 Shakespeare Studies, pp. 22-25. 
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self. Mr. Strachey, judging from the inequality and uncertainty in the 
workmanship, the fitfulness of the inspiration, thinks that in these last 
plays Shakespeare was “‘half enchanted by visions of beauty and love- 
liness and half bored to death.” 


12 


It is particularly the cloud-capped towers speech, I suspect, that 
causes critics like Mr. Bailey and Professor Mackail (who have else- 
where resisted the insidious biographical fallacy), to accept Prospero as 
Shakespeare.” And certainly here the supposition nowise entails a charge 
of vaingloriousness as it does in connection with the address to the elves. 
In this speech, then, is Shakespeare—ergo, Prospero is Shakespeare him- 
self! But why, in the first instance? Because the speech comes directly 
from out of his heart of hearts? Like the apostrophe to the elves, it is 
deeply and directly indebted to another poet, the one to a passage in 
Lord Sterling’s Darius (c. 1603), as the other to Ovid. The fact is, in 
life we would have things come in pat and neatly, as in a play—though 
in a play, according to our esthetic principles, as in life. We know not that 
The Tempest is Shakespeare’s last unaided work—indeed, more than 
likely one so unselfconscious and so dependent upon circumstances would 
not have known it was to be such as he wrote it—but we think such it 
must be because there are two farewells in it, one to an art, and another, 
in a sense, to the world; and since it 7s his last work, the farewells must 
be Shakespeare’s own! We would have him, too, making his exit, in the 
traditional style, with gesture and ‘‘parting glance.” 

The farewells are his because he wrote them. And the speech about the 
cloud-capped towers is his in a deeper sense than that to the elves be- 
cause his imagination as he wrote it was more afire; and also because 
what he says there fits the situation not only of Prospero at the end of 
his pageant but that of many another serious soul when for the last time 
the curtain falls, or a leaf is turned. But in this deeper sense all the great 
speeches, and all the great characters, are Shakespeare’s, and especially 
the nobler ones. Yet this does not mean that through the mask he him- 
self is speaking, or puts his own person on the stage. He is a dramatist, 
and is the greatest of dramatists chiefly for the very reason that, amid 
the multitude and plenitude of his characters, he does this less than any 
other. Goethe, in a sense, is Faust, and, particularly in the next to the 
last great speech— 


® See above, p. 703 note. Professor Mackail, chap. 11, even seems to share my opinion 
that Shakespeare, like the world about him, was not aware of his own greatness; himself 
perhaps not aware that by the reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement (Sept. 1, 1927) 
the conception had been already pronounced impossible. 
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Ich bin nur durch the Welt gerannt,— 


he tells the story, pronounces the justification, and imparts the philoso- 
phy, of his life. With a lofty and not unseemly self-consciousness the sage 
of Weimar bids the world adieu. And it is not unnatural that peop| 
should be sorry for those who do not believe Prospero to be Shakespeare. 
Most of us read biography rather than poetry; and if poetry, to find the 
poet. But upon reflection should we not rather be sorry for those who 
do not see how much more it is in keeping, not only with the man as we 
know him but with the poetry which is highest, that Shakespeare, per- 
haps penning his last drama, should write as no one has ever written of 
the end, not only of man’s work but of Nature’s, and of life as a dream, 
and death as a sleep, and yet be thinking not much more than of any 
other mortal of himself? Self-forgetfulness is a virtue of the mind—the 
imagination—as well as the heart. It raises the greatness and beauty of 
the drama above that of the lyric. And the supreme poet, I suppose, 
such as Homer and Shakespeare, rather than Goethe, Milton, or Byron, 
is a seer and creator, not a sage, or prophet, or actor, with eyes now and 
again rolling inward—upward—sidelong. He is an “‘extravert,” and in 
the world of visions. He is ‘‘a poet hidden in the light of thought.”’ 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH MASSINGER’S VERSE 


I 


HILE reading the plays of Massinger, I was struck by the fre- 
quency with which he terminates his lines with the insignificant 
words of and to. As I went from play to play I found these words bobbing 
up in the important end position with surprising regularity. Curiosity 
led me to measure this regularity by an actual count and classification 
in all his plays, and then to ascertain the practice of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. My idea was that in these two small words there might 
be found a distinguishing characteristic of Massinger’s verse. 
Massinger’s predecessors were very encouraging, for they exhibited 
a strong distaste for of and ¢o at the end of the line. In fact they refused 
to employ them in that position except on rare occasions, and never (all 
rules have exceptions) would they consent to splitting a phrase when the 
of or to was the first word of that phrase. They condoned such lines as 
these: 
Which noble enemies consent /o. 


’Tis her neglect, perhaps, that you complain of. 


But they would lift the eyebrow or curl the lip at such as the following 
(what I call split-phrases) : 


That to deny thee would convince me #0 
Have suck’d the milk of tigers. 


Deform’d and crooked in the features of 
Thy body, as the manners of thy mind. 


So far, I thought, so good. Proceeding next to deal with Massinger’s con- 
temporaries, I had smooth sailing through Field, Fletcher, Beaumont, 
Ford, and several others; but Shirley was a formidable obstacle, as were 
Tourneur and Davenant. And I found other stumbling-blocks. However, 
certain experiments having. convinced me that I was on the trail of 
something, I continued my investigations until I had examined 172 plays 
by thirty-three (plus several anonymous) playwrights, twenty-seven of 
whom might be classed as later Elizabethan or Jacobean and Caroline 
dramatists. And I am inclined to think that the experiment is not with- 
out some real value. 

In the accompanying table only six of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
have been included. This is more than enough to illustrate the repug- 
nance with which the earlier dramatists observed an of and to at the end 
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of the line. Some further explanation of the table will perhaps be neces- 


sary. 


TABLE I 
TABLE OF AVERAGES 








OF and To 

















Number OF TO 
of 

Plays S.P. Total S.P. Total S.P. Total 

Dekker, Thomas + 0 0 0 yy 0 \y 
Chapman, George 4 ye 34 0 YY 4 1 
Heywood, Thomas 4 % 2 y1 % 3 
Jonson, Ben 5 0 1 0 2 0 3 
Webster, John 4 0 1 0 1 0 2 
Middleton & Rowley 7 V% 2 VY, 2 7, 4 
Rowley, Wm. 2 % 2 1 2 1% 4 
Field, Nathaniel 2 0 2 1 4 1 6 
Fletcher, John 3 0 1 0 1 0 2 
Beaumont & Fletcher $ 32 y 1 46 3 

Goffe, Thomas 3 0 ¥% 0 Ky 0 28 
May, Thomas 2 0 1 0 0 0 1 
*Massinger, Philip 15 8 11 6 9 14 20 
*Tourneur, Cyril? 2 12 17 + 5 16 22 
Fisher, Dr. J. 1 1 1 0 0 1 1 
Davenport, Robt. 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Randolph, Thos. 6 \% 2 0 ¥% % 1 

Glapthorne, Henry 5 4% 2K 14% 2% 234 baa 

Brome, Richard 8 2 3% 1 2 3 54 
*Cartwright, Wm. 4 4 6 8 8 12 14 
Cook, John 1 0 i 0 1 0 2 
Ford, John 5 3% «62 % 1 1 3 

*Shirley, James 24 24% 3% 6 7 8144 103¢ 
*Barclay, Sir Wm. 1 4 10 4 5 8 15 
*Habington, Wm. 1 10 10 4 4 14 14 
Marmion, Shackerley 3 4% «2 1% 2 2 4 
*Mayne, Jasper 1 5 5 3 4 8 9 
Nabbes, Thomas 5 3% «03% 36 136 1% «OS 
*Rutter, Joseph 1 4 5 4 9 8 14 
*Rawlins, Thomas 1 2 5 4 5 6 10 
*J. $3 1 5 7 3 7 8 14 
*Suckling, Sir John 3 3 a 4 5 7 9 
*Davenant, Sir Wm. 11 13 14 14 15 27 29 
The London Chanticleers 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Lady Alimony 0 0 0 4 0 4 
Lust’s Dominion 0 0 0 0 0 0 





2 The average for Tourneur is without a doubt unreliable. It is based on The Atheist’s 
Tragedy and The Revenger’s Tragedy, the last of which cannot be his. The differences be- 
tween the figures for these two plays are paralleled only once or twice by the plays of known 
playwrights. Here are the figures: 
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The figures for each playwright represent averages arrived at by add- 
ing the figures for all the plays by the dramatist (i.e., all those examined) 
and dividing by the number of plays. The number of plays on which 
each average is based is given in the table. Though the averages are 
sometimes based on an inadequate number of plays, they are, on the 
whole, reliable; for the playwrights are surprisingly consistent in the 
regularity with which they use these words from play to play. To illus- 
trate: at an earlier stage in the preparation of this paper I based the 
average for Shirley on seven plays; when later I made another average 
from twenty-four plays, I found it necessary to make only two slight 
changes. I should like to give the figures for every one of the 172 plays, 
but space and the reader’s patience cry out against it. One other item is 
worth noting: there is occasionally, though rarely, a play differing sharply 
from the average. In the table for Massinger further on, observe the 
figures for A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

The abbreviation S.P. means split-phrases. The number of non-split 
phrases can be obtained by subtracting the split-phrases from the total. 
Relatively, the split-phrases are more important than the totals. The 
dramatists who make noticeable use of the final of and to are indicated 
(for reference) by an asterisk.** 

Of thirty-three dramatists there are twelve who employ the final of 
and fo. Omitting six of the thirty-three as earlier writers, we have twenty- 
seven left, of which number twelve is but 45 per cent. In other words, 
not quite half the later Elizabethans cherish the terminal of and to. Of 
the twelve only six are what we might call relatively prominent or pro- 
lific writers; namely, Massinger, Tourneur, Shirley, Suckling, Cart- 
wright, and Davenant. 

Were it strictly relevant to the purpose of this paper, I could, I think, 
show how it is possible to distinguish these last six one from the other. 





The Atheist’s Tragedy 23 27 
The Revenger's Tragedy 1 7 





8 9 | 31-36 
0 1 1 8 

E. H. C. Oliphant assigns the play to Middleton, with whose average the figures agree 
much more nearly. See Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (1927), pp. 90-92. 
Since this paper was written, further evidence against Tourneur’s authorship of The 
Revenger’s Tragedy has appeared in the London Times Literary Supplement (April 23, 1931), 
in connection with which I offered the present evidence in a note entitled “Cyril Tourneur,” 
in the Supplement for June 18, 1931. 

3 The play by J. S. is Andromana, or The Merchant’s Wife (publ. 1660). Fleay and 
Schelling tell us that J. S. is not James Shirley. Though this is easily possible, one would, 
judging by the figures, at least suspect Shirley. 


* In the of and to count only whole verse lines are included. Often, of course, the last 
line of a speech is not a complete verse line, the verse line being completed by the first type 
line of the next speech. 
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The basis for distinction is three-fold: (1) the combined total of of’s and 
to’s; (2) the relative percentage of split-phrases; (3) the relative number 
of of’s as compared with the number of éo’s. To prove the reliability of 
this theory, I copied the figures for each of the 172 plays on a slip of 
paper with the author’s name on the back, and, mixing the slips, gave 
them, with a table of averages for the six dramatists, to one who knew 
nothing more than I have explained in this paragraph. His judgments 
were 80 per cent correct, the faulty judgments being without exception 
on the few plays which vary markedly from the dramatist’s average. 
When the play did not belong to one of the six dramatists, “‘not of the six” 
was counted as a correct judgment; but a play belonging to one of the 
six had to be assigned to a definite author. 

The following are the conclusions which I think are warranted by the 
foregoing evidence. 

1. The general opinion that there was in the later Elizabethan drama 
a deterioration in the fibre of blank verse is partially confirmed by this 
study, for of and fo split-phrases usually indicate light and weak endings. 

2. The number of playwrights who use of and ¢#o characteristically 
and noticeably is far smaller than might have been expected, and con- 
sequently it cannot be assumed that because a playwright produced his 
dramas between 1614 and 1642 he uses terminal of’s and to’s. 

3. A dramatist either uses final of’s and to’s or he does not use them. 
If he has a large number in one play, he will have approximately as 
many in every play; or if he has few or none in one play, his other plays 
have ne more. This cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

4. Among the playwrights who make a pronounced use of these words 
it is possible to distinguish one from another, for each has his own pecu- 
liarities, in which he is, with but rare exceptions, consistent. 

5. Since playwrights are consistent in their use or non-use of these 
words, we may, by recognizing this fact, be saved from the error of as- 
signing to a non-user a play which has an appreciable number of them, 
or of assigning a play which has none to a dramatist who uses them. 

6. Used as a test, the of and ¢o count cannot be applied successfully 
to an anonymous play for the purpose of assigning it to a dramatist 
who uses of’s and ¢o’s, for in this respect the ways of a later Elizabethan 
dramatist are incalculable; the play may belong to a writer not included 
in tne table. The figures for the play may, however, suggest a certain 
playwright; or if there are no of’s and to’s, one can be safe in thinking the 
play is not the work of a writer who uses them. 

7. Should the play in question be the work of two known playwrights, 
one of whom uses of’s and #o’s consistently while the other seldom or 
never uses them, we may, with comparative assurance, assign to the 
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former those scenes or passages in which the words appear, especially 
when they are parts of split-phrases. Never sufficient in itself, the of and 
to test may be valuable as corroborative evidence. 

II. MASSINGER 


Before discussing Massinger in detail, we ought to glance over the fol- 
lowing table of plays which he wrote without assistance. 


TABLE II 








OF TO OF AND TO 
S.P. Total] S.P. Total] S.P. Total 





. The Duke of Milan 

. The Maid of Honour 

. A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
. The Unnatural Combat 

. The Bondman 

. The Renegado 

. Parliament of Love [unfinished] 
. The Duke of Florence 

. The Roman Actor 

. The Picture 

. The Emperor of the East 

. The City Madam 

3. The Guardian 

. The Bashful Lover 

. Believe as You List 


10 
16 

4 
21 
11 
14 
12 
21 
10 
12 
11 
12 
10 
13 
10 


6 15 
21 28 
4 6 
24 34 
19 24 
15 27 
11 18 
23 34 
12 19 
14 21 
12 18 
13 21 
10 16 
1 19 24 
2 29 32 
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166 92 137 | 208 303 














That the conclusions stated above are substantially sound is borne out 
by the astonishing success with which they have been applied to the 
plays which Massinger wrote in collaboration and to those which he re- 
vised. Massinger’s collaborators are Fletcher, Field, and Jonson; he re- 
vised some of the plays of Fletcher, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker, and 
Shakespeare. Of these none makes any noticeable use of the terminal of 
and to. In three plays Fletcher has five, with no split-phrases; in five 
plays Beaumont and Fletcher have sixteen, with four split-phrases, one 
of which is doubtful; in two plays Field has eleven, with two split- 
phrases; in five plays Jonson has thirteen, with no split-phrases. Compare 
these with Massinger’s average of twenty for a single play, with four- 
teen split-phrases. 

Two preliminary illustrations will serve to introduce the more con- 
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densed matter which is to follow. Before reading The Fatal Dowry, 
written in collaboration by Massinger and Field, I determined to see if 
the of and ¢o count would indicate which parts of the play were com- 
posed by Massinger. From the following data I drew my conclusions 
(indicated by asterisks). Judging from this, I gave Massinger I. 2, 111. 1, 


TABLE III 








SPLIT 
PHRASES 


Sl 
° 





NOW Cr OR COW SO 
ocr OF OF OF KF CO 
NORON OCU OF FO 
NOrFONOCOUNOCOOC rH OC 














at 
w 
on 
_— 
oo 
— 
te 








Iv. 2 and 4, and v. 2. Although 11. 1 has one #o, I disregarded it, since it 
is not part of a split-phrase. These conclusions correspond exactly with 
the partial analysis of Dr. Ireland,‘ who writes: ‘“There is an apparent 
change of writing in the second act... . But in the third act Massinger 
seems to me to return. The proof of this shall not rest upon the general 
style of it... but upon the similarity of thoughts and expressions 
scattered throughout his other plays. ... In either case the third act 
must be given to Massinger. Field is welcome to the first scene of the 
fourth act.’”’ Fleay® gives to Massinger precisely the same scenes which 
the test indicated, adding to them rv. 3 and v. 1, both of which are short, 
having twenty-three and one hundred and eleven lines respectively. 

Applying the test next to The Old Law, published as by Massinger, 
Middleton, and Rowley (originally written in 1599 by Middleton, and 
“‘probably acted by the Paul’s boys early in 1600’), I found this meagre 
evidence. 


‘ The Plays of Massinger, ed. Gifford (New York, 1857), pp. 346-347. 
5 Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1, p. 208. 
° Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1, p. 100. 
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TABLE IV 











0 
1 0 
1 0 0 





2 2 0 














This shows nothing of Massinger. Fleay’ “cannot recognize his [Mas- 
singer’s] hand in any considerable passage”; Gifford® is persuaded that 
“the share of Massinger . . . is not the most considerable of the three’’; 
while Dr. Ireland® gives reasons which “‘prove that a great part of the 
play came from some other than Massinger.”’ 


A. MASSINGER AS COLLABORATOR 
TABLE V 








OF OF AND TO 
S.P. Total P. S.P. Total 





7 
12 
11 

9 
18 

8 
12 

9 

8 
15 
11 


. The Beggar’s Bush 

. Thierry and Theodoret 

. The Knight of Malta 

. The Queen of Corinth 

. The Fatal Dowry 

The Custom of the Country 
. The Double Marriage 

. The Little French Lawyer 
. The Prophetess 

. The Spanish Curate 

. The Fair Maid of the Inne 


- PRN DH KH OD WS WS DY 
NOuwnnanwnwnandwona a 
Noe RK Oe CO KR KH DK © 
Ou nnw re & WwW U1 I bd 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


_— 








TOTALS 34 78 19 42 53 120 











Below, I shall apply the test to plays in which Massinger is clearly 
recognized as a collaborator, and then to those which he is known to 
have revised, and compare the results with the conclusions of scholars 
who have studied the plays from entirely different angles. The data for 
each play will be given as briefly as possible. Opposite each scene where 
the evidence would seem to indicate Massinger’s hand, an asterisk has 
been placed. Scenes which Macaulay or Fleay assign to Massinger are 
denoted by a dagger.’ Since a tabulation of the distribution of of’s and 


1 Ibidem, 1, p. 100. 8 Gifford, The Plays of Massinger, p. 495. 9 Ibidem, p. 525. 
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to’s appears to be of little importance, only the total number with the 
number of split-phrases (indicated by T and S) are given. That the test 
should point to every scene by Massinger is in no wise to be expected. 


1. The Beggar’s Bush 
S 
t*1.2—2 Macaulay (p. 157): Massinger, 1; 11.3; v. 
11.2—0 Fletcher, 11.1, 2; 111; Iv. 
tv.1—0 Fleay (i, p. 199): Massinger, 1.1-3; 11.2, 3, 4; v.1 (part), 2. 
AO Fletcher, 11.1; 111.1-5; 1v.1-6; v.1 (part). 
2 


2. Thierry and Theodoret 
Ss 

Macaulay (p. 156): Massinger, 1.2; 11.1; 1v.2. 

Fletcher, 1.1; 11.2; 1v.1; v.2. 
.2—0 3rd Author, 111; v.1. 

Fleay (i, p. 205): Massinger, 1.2; 11.1-4; rv.2. 
Fletcher, 1.1; 11.2, 3; 1v.1; v.2. 
Field (?), m1.1-3; v.1. 


—_ 
nN 


3. The Knight of Malta 


Macaulay (p. 156): Massinger, 111.2; 1v.1(?). 
Fletcher, 11; 111.1; 1v.2, 3, 4. 
Field (?), 1; v. 
Fleay (i, p. 206): Massinger, 111.2, 3; 1v.1. 
Fletcher, 11.1-5; 11.1, 4; 1v.2, 3, 4. 
Field (?), 1.1-3; v.1, 2. 


T 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


_ 


4. The Queen of Corinth 


Macaulay (p. 156): Noauthorship division; play by “‘Massinger, 
Fletcher, and a third author.” 
Fleay (i, p. 206): Massinger, 1.1, 2, 3b; v.1, 2, 3. 
Fletcher, 1.3a; 1.1-4. 
Field, 11.1, 2; 1v.1--4. 


Ole ee Re Re A 


w 


5. The Fatal Dowry 
(Analysis of this play is in Table mz) 





1° All references to G. C. Macaulay are to his Appendix to Chapter v, Cambridge History 
of English Literature, v1, pp. 155-158. References to Fleay are to his Biographical Chronicle 
of the English Drama. 
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t*1.1—4 
11.2—0 
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t*v.1—1 


1.3—0 
t*1.2—1 
m1.2—0 
3—0 
fiv.1—90 
t.2—0 


t*v.2—1 


Ol eee NR Re Re A 


t*1.1—1 
t*.3—1 
11.1—0 
111.2—0 
t*.3—1 
tiv.1—O 
t*.4—1 
f*v.1—1 
.2—0 
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5 15 
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6. The Custom of the Country 


Macaulay (p. 157): Massinger, 11; 111.4, 5; 1v.1, 2; v.1-5 (part). 


Fleay (i, p. 210): 


Fletcher, 1; 11.1-3; 1v.3, 4; v.5 (part). 

Massinger, 11.1-4; u1.4, 5; 1v.1, 2; v.1-5 
(5 part) 

Fletcher, 1.1, 2; 111.1-3; 1v.3, 4; v.5 (part) 


7. The Double Marriage 


Macaulay (p. 157): Massinger, 1; 11.1; 1v.1, 2; v. 2, 3. 


Fleay (i, p. 210): 


Fletcher, 11; 111.2, 3; 1v.3, 4; v.1. 
Massinger, 1. 1, 2; 111.1; 1v.1, 2; v.1, 2, 4, 5. 
Fletcher, 11.1-4; 111.2, 3; 1v.3, 4; v.3. 


8. The Little French Lawyer 


Macaulay (p. 157): Massinger, 1; 11.1; v.1b. 


Fleay (i, p. 211): 


Fletcher, 11; 11.2, 3; 1v; v.1a, 2, 3. 
Massinger, 1.1-3; 111.1, 3; 1v.1, 5, 6, 7; v.1. 
Fletcher, 11.1-3; 111.2, 4, 5; 1v.2, 3, 4; v.2, 3. 


9. The Prophetess 


Macaulay (p. 157): Massinger, ; tv; v.1, 2. 


Fleay (i, p. 216): 


Fletcher, 1; 11; v.3. 
Massinger, 11.1-3; 1v.1-5; v.1, 2. 
Fletcher, 1.1-3; 111.1-3; v.3. 


10. The Spanish Curate 


Macaulay (p. 157): Massinger, 1; 111.3; 1v.1, 2, 4; v.1, 3. 


Fleay (i, p. 217): 


Fletcher, 11; 111.1, 2, 4; 1v.3, 5, 6, 7; v.2. 
Massinger, 1.1-3; 111.3; 1v.1, 4; v.1, 3. 
Fletcher, 111-5; 111.1, 2, 4; 1v.2, 3, 5, 6, 7; v.2. 
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11. The Fair Maid of the Inne 

T 

3 Macaulay (p. 158): No division; play by ‘‘Massinger and an- 
2 other (not Fletcher).” 

6 Fleay (i, p. 222): Massinger, 1.1, 2; revised v.3 (originally 

Fletcher’s). 
6 11 Fletcher, 1.3; 11.1; 11.2; 1v.1. 
Jonson (?), the remainder. 


B. MASSINGER AS REVISER 
TABLE VI 








S.P. TOTAL 





. Love’s Cure 2 
. The Coxcomb 1 
. Henry VIII 3 
. The Virgin Martyr 1 
. The Lover’s Progress 5 
. A Very Woman 6 





TOTALS 18 14 30 














1. Love’s Cure, or The Martial Maid 
S$ T 
t*1.1—1 1 Macaulay (p. 158): Massinger, 1; 1v; v.1, 2 (probably). 

t.2—0 1 Fletcher, none. 
t*.3—1 2 Fleay (i, p. 180): Beaumont and Fletcher; revised by Mas- 
m.3—0 1 singer in 1625-26. Fletcher’s part so thor- 
tt1v.4—1 1 oughly revised that his and Massinger’s 
tv.i—o 1 parts are almost inseparable, except in de- 
tailed notes. Beaumont, 1.3; 1.5; v.3. 

3.7 Fletcher, 111.2a. 


Schelling" refers to Stiefel’s conclusion” that Love’s Cure is wholly by Massinger. 


2. The Coxcomb 
S T 
t*1.1—2 3 Macaulay (p. 155): gives the whole to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
v.i—0 1 mentioning no revision. 
t*v.1—1i 2 Fleay (i, p. 185-6): Revised by Massinger in 1621. ‘“Massinger’s 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ alterations are most extensive in 1.1, 2a, 
3 6 m.1a, 2, 1v.4, v.1, 3, which are nearly re- 
written...the main part now extant is 
Massinger’s.”” Beaumont, 1.3; 11.4. 


4 Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 11, p. 214. 
12 “Die Nachamung spanischer Komédien in England,” Archiv, xctx, 271. 
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3. Henry VIII 


S T 
ia. *1.1—1 1 Macaulay (p. 156): “Shakespeare and Fletcher, perhaps revised 
mi—d 1 by Massinger.” 
lly .2—0 2 Fileay (i, p. 193): “Probably completed by Fletcher.” 
° *4—1 1 ““Massinger had also a hand in it.” 
*1.2—2 3 
*v.1—1 3 
5 il 
4. The Virgin Martyr 
- S T 
L *11—1 2 Fleay (i, p. 212): “It is evidently a recasting by Massinger of 
a u.3—0 1 an old Dekker play. The Hirtius and Spon- 
*1.1—1 1 gius filth, 1.1, 3, m1, 3, 1v.2, has not been 
1v.2—0 1 touched by Massinger, and Dekker’s hand 
*3—-0 3 is still discernible in bits retained in the 
*v.2—2 3 scenes that have been rewritten.” 
4 11 
= 5. The Lover's Progress 
S T 
- t*1.1—1 1 Macaulay (p. 157): By Fletcher, revised by Massinger; mixed 
*n.1—1 2 work throughout. rv and v almost entirely 
mu1.2—0 2 Massinger’s. 
3—0 1 Fileay (i, p. 219): Massinger, 1.1, 2a; 11.2; 11.4; 1v.1-4; v.1-3. 
5—0 1 Fletcher, 1.2b; 11.1, 3, 4; 11.1-3, 5, 6a. 
. t*1v.3—2 2 
4 t4—-1 1 
5 tv.i—0 1 
* t*.3—2 3 
. 
7 14 
6. A Very Woman 
S T 
t*1.1—3 4 Macaulay (p. 158): Originally Fletcher’s; revised by Massinger. 
t*u.i—1 2 “Fletcher was probably the author of acts 
° t*.2—1 1 m1 and Iv. sc. 1, 3.” 
t*.3—1 1 Fleay (i, p. 228): “The Fletcher part still extant is 1.3b to 
S m.5—O 1 Iv.1 and 1v.3; the rest is Massinger’s.”” 
v.3—0 1 v.1, 2 and 3 have about 50, 25, and 55 lines 
t*.4—2 3 respectively. 
t*.5—1 1 
t*.6—1 1 
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Seventeen plays known to belong in part to Massinger have been 
analyzed above. Two of these have not been divided among the several 
authors by critics. Of the remaining fifteen the test has pointed to forty- 
nine scenes as belonging probably to Massinger. Of the forty-nine, 
scholars have assigned forty-five to him. In other words, only four scenes 
containing of and #o split phrases have not been singled out as Mas- 
singer’s, These figures are undeniably suggestive. They go far to demon- 
strate the real value of the test.“ 


C. DOUBTFUL PLAYS 


The plays of this group have occasioned much discussion, and no 
satisfying conclusions have yet been presented. Applying our test to 
these dramas, we obtain a variety of results, some of which are con- 
vincing, and others of which leave us in the same state of uncertainty. 


TABLE VII 








OF TO 
S.P. Total] S.P. Total 





. The Old Law 

. The Two Noble Kinsmen 

. The Captain 

. The Honest Man’s Fortune 
. The Bloody Brother 

. The Laws of Candy 

. The Sea-Voyage 














TOTALS 23 





1. The Old Law 
The analysis for this play was given in Table IV. 


2. The Two Noble Kinsmen 
S$ T 
*1.2—2 2 Macaulay (p. 158): Published as by Shakespeare and Fletcher. 
4-0 1 Fletcher, 11.3-5; 111.3-6; 1v.1, 2, v.2, and 
u.3—O 1 parts of other scenes. 


3 See The Knight of Malta, The Queen of Corinth, The Double Marriage, and The Lover’s 
Progress. 

4 It is only fair to add that the results of this test do not agree nearly so well with the 
conclusions of Oliphant, whose Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 1927, I inspected after 
this paper was written. 
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1 Fileay (i, p. 189-92): “Chapman... and Massinger... had no 
2 share in the authorship.”’ It is Beaumont 
1 and Fletcher’s play, he thinks.—Boyle, ac- 
1 cording to Fleay, attributes much of the play 
1 to Massinger. 


10 
3. The Captain 


Macaulay (p. 155): “Fletcher and another, perhaps Massinger.” 

Fleay (i, p. 194-5): Fletcher’s play much altered by a reviser. 
Queries, Barnes. 1 to Iv.3 is “plainly enough 
by Fletcher.” 


—ee Ne We NA 


al 
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4. The Honest Man’s Fortune 


Macaulay (p. 156): Massinger, 11.1. 

Tourneur, 1. 

Field, tv. 

Fletcher, v.—‘‘the rest doubtful.” 
Fleay (i, p. 196): Massinger, 1.1-3; 11.1. 

Daborne, 11.2-4. 

Field, u1.1-3; tv.1, 2. 

Fletcher, v.1-3. 


5. The Bloody Brother 


Macaulay (p. 156): Massinger, 1; v.1. 

Other Authors, Fletcher, Jonson, Field. 
Fleay (i, p. 203): Massinger, 1.1. 

Fletcher, Cartwright (?). 
Schelling" suggests Rowley as a collaborator. 


6. The Laws of Candy 


Macaulay (p. 157): “Probably Massinger and another author 
(not Fletcher).” 

Fleay (i, p. 209): The play is “clearly almost entirely Mas- 
singer’s.”” Fletcher’s hand appears in 1.1 
1.3, 1v.1, v.1. Fletcher, he thinks, revised 
it for the stage. 


4 Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1, 425. 











An Experiment with Massinger’s Verse 


7. The Sea-Voyage 


S$ Tf 
1.2—0 1 Macaulay (p. 157): Authors doubtful; portions of 1 & 1v by 
mi—) 1 Fletcher; Massinger’s presence unlikely. 
m.i—O 1 Fleay (i, p. 216-7): Massinger, 1; 11; Vv. 
v.i—0 2 Fletcher, 1; 1v.—But Fleay is doubtful. 
0 5 


Of these plays The Two Noble Kinsmen and The Honest Man’s Fortune 
yield the most favorable evidence for Massinger’s presence. If, as 
Macaulay suggests, Tourneur has a share in the latter, the test is of no 
value. The Laws of Candy remains doubtful. The Sea-Voyage reveals 
nothing worth considering. The Old Law and The Bloody Brother are 
clearly free of Massinger’s writing. The Captain, although having a high 
total, can in no part be assigned to Massinger; the split phrases appear 
in passages of abominable metre, of which Massinger is never guilty. 

The important points of this investigation may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Throughout his career as a dramatist Massinger concludes 
many of his lines with of and to when these words are parts of split 
phrases. (2) Among nineteen of his contemporaries, thirteen distinctly 
avoid this practice. (3) As a test to indicate Massinger’s verse this 
characteristic, when found in plays revised by him or in which he is a 
collaborator, has almost invariably indicated some of the portions which 
scholars, studying the plays from entirely different points of view, have 
confidently assigned to Massinger. Alone, such evidence can never be 
convincing; with other metrical tests, qualities of style, ideas, and 
methods of phrasing, the data of the of and ¢o test may be found useful 
as corroborative proof. 

FREDERIC L. JONES 
Mercer University 
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THE MS. PLAY, ANNA BULLEN 


N anonymous MS. play, Anna Bullen, now at the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery [HM973] and hitherto unnoticed, 
offers, upon examination, interesting similarities to the play upon the 
same subject by John Banks, Vertue Betray’d: Or, Anna Bullen. The 
MS. is written upon paper bearing an eighteenth-century watermark, 
and is written in an eighteenth-century hand. The MS. seems to be, not 
an original play, but either a copy or an adaptation of some other play, 
as is shown: (1) by the careful noting of an hiatus of one or two lines in 
the first speech by Northumberland in Act 1, Scene 2 [verso leaf 5]; (2) 
by the scratching out of occasional words and the substitution of the 
proper synonym, as 


naked 
Expos’d and open-to the probing light [verso leaf 25]; 


and (3) by the frequent complete or incomplete erasure of errors in word- 
ing, orthography, and chirography. 

That it is not a copy or an adaptation of an eighteenth-century play 
is suggested by the fact that the play is an heroic tragedy, a form of the 
drama which was not characteristic of the eighteenth century, and by 
the fact that the sentimental softness and pathos usual in eighteenth- 
century tragedy is lacking. Indeed, only two passages in the entire play 
seem at all similar to the typical thought of the eighteenth century—and 
they might be the isolated instances of independent thought in anticipa- 
tion of a coming era, as the Miltonic influence mentioned hereinafter is 
an unusual instance of independent assimilation of a train of thought 
not typical of the Restoration. 

The MS. is then, apparently, a copy or adaptation of some earlier 
play. It is not a pre-Commonwealth play, however, first because it 
differs sharply in tone and treatment from Heywood and other writers. 
The play has more continuity of plot, is less episodic than typical pre- 
Commonwealth histories. Second, the form of the play, as mentioned 
above, heroic tragedy, means that it could not have been written earlier 
than 1664, when heroic tragedy first came into vogue. Third, and con- 
firming the late seventeenth-century date of coniposition of the play, 
are the persistently repeated echoes of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the 
very Miltonic trend of thought. The permeation of the whole play with 
the great poem—both in thought and in phrase—precludes any idea of 
composition prior to the appearance of Paradise Lost in 1667. Such ex- 
pressions as Bright as the day-spring’s lucid star [verso leaf 11], native 
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742 The MS. Play, “Anna Bullen” 


innocence [recto leaf 13], adamantine chains [recto leaf 15], Angelick 
choirs {verso leaf 39], the starry sphere [recto leaf 42], Ye Seraphs, hymning 
round th’ Eternal throne, [recto leaf 43], and amaranthine bow’rs [verso 
leaf 44] instantly suggest Milton’s phraseology. Reminiscences of Mil- 
tonic trends of thought may be observed in the following short excerpts 
from Anna Bullen as well as in the second speech quoted on page 748. 


I walk at large, like our first Parent, free, 

And unmolested, in his roseate bow’rs, 

Ere a fair tempter came to mar his peace, 

And steal his native innocence away [recto leaf 13] 


How calmly rides 

The day’s bright Planet in his wonted course! 

No cloud obscures the fair expanse of Heav’n, 
Superbly gilded with an azure hue. [recto leaf 40] 


So once, amidst the Sky-born sons of light, 

The Arch-Apostate tow’r’d supreme, & gain’d, 

For brighter worth, a higher seat than they; 

Till stain’d with pride, he scorn’d his native Heav’n, 
And with his rebel angels lost, became 

The worst, & blackest of th’ infernal crew. [recto leaf 46] 


The play must, then, be of the Restoration period. This inference is 
strengthened by the traces of Restoration thought and style to be found 
in the MS. Very characteristic of Restoration thought are several 
speeches by Lady Elizabeth Blunt concerning woman’s jealousy, the 
potency of woman’s wrath and revenge, and man’s inconstancy. 


Full well 

Great Cardinal, I know thy boasted pow’r, 

Thee to revenge ambition fires alone, 

But what’s ambition to th’ unsleeping rage, 

That haunts a woman’s & a rival’s breast? 

Our hate is feirce, [sic] & boundless as our love 

When once awaken’d, like a flame it spreads, 

Wild raging round, & never to be crusht; 

The sting of basilisks, the serpents breath, 

Is balm & hurtless all to woman’s hate. [recto leaf 14] 


acini abarishastina Poe 


The very wordly-wise speech of the Earl of Northumberland to his son, 
Lord Piercy, whom the Earl suspects of recalcitrant impulses in the 
matter of the expedient marriage which the Earl is advocating, is also 
typical. 


iene 


This is the language of unpractic’d youth, 
Which riper knowledge of the world will change; ‘ 
Who wed for love, a toy, for fools to play with? 
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But sordid wretches, born to live obscure 

And grovel in the dust, from whence they sprung? 

The blood of Nobles scorns the painted bauble, 

And prompts to higher, more substantial bliss; 

Mark if the shape, if ev’n the thought of love 

Intrudes among the many pairs, that tread 

In life’s exalted sphere! all spurn the low, 

The mean enjoyments, springing from the source 

Of mutual fondness, & united hearts, 

And turn contemptuous from the vulgar folly. [verso leaf 19] 
Characteristic of the wronged heroine of heroic tragedy is the wifely 
loyalty expressed by the Queen in the following speech: 

O, curse him not! is he not still my King, 

My lord, my husband? Show’r down, Heav’n upon him, 

Thy choicest blessings, let his life be crown’d 

With endless good, tho’ he has cast me off 

To roam a wretched vagabond on earth, . . . [verso leaf 32] 


Besides these ideas peculiar to this genre of the drama, there are indi- 
cations in the style itself that this is a true Restoration play. The rant 
which one associates with heroic tragedy is by no means lacking, al- 
though a playwright influenced by Milton naturally would not employ 
this particular device with the same freedom that a more typical writer 
would. Nevertheless the King’s speech to Wolsey, after the latter has 
insidiously and then with increasing boldness poisoned the mind of the 
King against the Queen, shows this characteristic. 

I’ll tear thee piece-meal with a mad-man’s rage, 

Crush thy black soul, & strew thy limbs abroad, 

To be devour’d by dogs, & birds of prey! [verso leaf 31] 
Also there is a bit of the grandiloquent cursing often found in heroic 
tragedy. Allardice Nicoll, in his book, Restoration Drama—1660-1700, 
page 119, mentions Lady Blunt’s spectacular cursing in John Banks’s 
Vertue Betray’d. As she strives to rouse Wolsey to revenge, she shrieks 
“hell & furies!’”’ at him. This speech is identical with her speech under 
the same circumstances in Anna Bullen. 

Another manifestation of the age in this play is the use of certain stock 
phrases which were in the mouth of everybody. Wolsey, speaking of the 
King, exclaims: 

O, he’s a mere machine, . . . [recto leaf 14] 


Piercy adjures the Queen thus with true Restoration pathos: 

O talk not with such killing tenderness, [recto leaf 35] 
Later the Queen bids Piercy good-bye and comforts him with the thought 
of reunion ‘“‘beyond the tomb.”’ 











The MS. Play, “Anna Bullen” 


Where injur’d lovers find repose, & give 
A boundless loose to their undying flames, [recto leaf 44] 


Another trick of style, very prevalent in heroic tragedy, was the 
repetition of a short phrase, often at the beginning of the line, for the 
sake of pathos. This trick the anonymous writer frequently used. Roch- 
ford, ina moment of stress, speaks thus: 


Plunge, plunge thy sword deep in this faithless bosom, 
[recto leaf 17] 


Piercy, addyessing the Queen, says: 
And shall a fond, a wild desire of mine, 


Thus, only thus to see thee, be the cause, 
Th’ accursed cause of yet untasted woe? [recto leaf 27] 


And once again Piercy, at the end of the play, exclaims: 
Where is she? Lead me, lead me to my love! [recto leaf 43] 


Finally, as has already been shown, there is the influence of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, which, of course, did not appear until this period was well 
under way. 

The inference is that the MS. is a copy of a Restoration play not other- 
wise known, for, as yet, no record either of its performance or publica- 
tion has been found. The closeness of Anna Bullen to Banks’s Vertue 
Betray’d, then, next raises the question as to the mutual relationships 
of the two plays. Both plays have identical casts of characters, save for 
the presence of the Princess Elizabeth in Vertue Betray’d. Both plays 
have strong plot resemblances, especially in both first acts. Indeed, the 
plot of Banks’s play’ differs from the MS. play chiefly in its chronology, 
as, for instance, the moment of avowal to Piercy concerning Anna’s 
marriage, and the sequence of scenes before and after the recognition 
scene between Piercy and Anna. Besides a difference in the historical 
sequence, the relationship between certain characters is somewhat 
shifted. Thus, in the MS. play, Wolsey is a more important character 
than Lady Blunt, whereas in Vertue Betray’d the reverse is true. Again, 
in Vertue Betray’d there is in the cast Anna’s daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, who is represented as being old enough to indulge in one of 
the pert child-scenes typical of the latter part of the Restoration. 

Both plays, for one very short scene, have a common historical source. 
1 Printed in 1682, 1692, 1715, 1727 and 1735; first produced in the Dorset Garden The- 
atre on April 5, 1682, according to a contemporary MS. note on the separately printed 
broadside prologue and epilogue, now in the Bindley Pamphlet Volume at the Huntington 


Library; and revived at intervals until as late as 1766, according to Genest in his Some 
Account of the English Stage, 1660-1830. 
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In the anonymous play, Anna Bullen, this scene occurs at the beginning 
of the third act and runs its course without interruption. The Earl of 
Northumberland, moved by Cardinal Wolsey at the instigation of the 
King, browbeats his son, Lord Piercy, into giving up the thought of 
Anna Bullen, to whom he had been betrothed. Piercy is finally prevailed 
upon to accept the new choice of his father—and of the King—when he 
is made to believe that his beloved has contracted a state marriage for 
the sake of power. The source of this scene is undoubtedly the compre- 
hensive biography of Cardinal Wolsey which was written about 1558 
by George Cavendish, Gentleman-Usher to the Cardinal. In 1667, the 
same year as the appearance of Paradise Lost, the second garbled edition 
of this work was printed (after a lapse of twenty-six years since the ap- 
pearance of the first edition) under the title The Life and Death of Thomas 
Wolsey, Cardinal. ...In the ninth chapter of this edition, that portion 
of the tale relating the story of Lord Piercy’s reduction to submission to 
a new marriage is told substantially as it is related in the original MS. 
The colloquy between father and son as here set forth is followed, even 
though at a distance, in the play of Anna Bullen. On the other hand, in 
the Banks play, not only is the scene broken into two parts—one at the 
end of Act 1 and the second in Act 111—but the phraseology has de- 
viated still farther from Cavendish’s story. Banks assimilates the 
thought of filial obedience as expressed in Cavendish through the 
anonymous playwright, but does not cause the manifestation of it to 
follow directly upon Northumberland’s exhortation to his son and that 
son’s promise of obedience. This makes for a smoother and subtler 
working out of Piercy’s despair, but points clearly to the MS. play as the 
earlier. 

Besides the evidence offered by the use of Cavendish’s document that 
Anna Bullen was used by Banks as a basis for his Vertue Betray’d, there 
is the evidence of Banks’s superior skill as a dramaturgist. An interest- 
ing indication that he worked Anna Bullen over into the popular stage 
success that it never could have been in its original form, is the ex- 
pansion of the first act and the adroit breaking up of unwieldy speeches 
into those of manageable length. For instance, in the second speech 
of Rochford in the very first scene of Anna Bullen, there are fifteen lines. 
This is a comparatively long speech for an actor to make effective. Banks 
used this passage in his play, but broke it into three speeches, one of 
seven lines, one of four, and the third of eight lines, assigning the first 
and third to Rochford and the second to his vis-a-vis, Northumberland. 
The same thing is done in the second scene of Act 1, when six speeches 
of the Queen and Lady Diana are expanded in Vertue Betray’d to twelve 
speeches. A typical example of this sort of thing follows. 
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The MS. Play, ‘Anna Bullen” 


Anna Bullen—Act 1, Scene 1—recto leaf 4 


Wolsey: Th’ insatiate blood-hounds of revenge are loose, 
And roaming for their prey, this puppet Queen, 
This transitory phantom fades already, 

And totters on her throne; I’ve fixt her fate, 
And markt her for destruction; thus it is. 

The hot-brain’d King’s suspicious temper guards 
His darling pleasure with as strict an eye 

As sleepless misers, brooding o’er their gold: 
Give but the faintest shadow of a cause 

Swift as the volly’d lightning cleaves the sky, 
His range descends, & strikes the victim dead. 


Vertue Betray’d: Or, Anna Bullen—Act 1, Scene 1—page 5 


Cardinal: An easie way I’le chalk to your Revenge, 
A Road, not steep, nor dangerous, but smooth; 
So unsuspected, and so fatal too, 
That the Queen’s Fancy and deluded Genius, 
Shall tempt her in the same dissembled Path, 
Taking her by the other hand with us, 
And lead her in the Pit prepar’d for her. 
Blunt: Goon my Woolsey, charming as the young, 
And more melodious than a Quire of Angels. 
Cardinal: This then it is: The King you know’s inconstant, 
As jealous and as teasty as old Age, 
So covetous of the pleasure he possesses, 
That he who does but look upon’t must dye, 
With her, whose innocent Charms did force him to’t. 


Equally eloquent of Banks’s success as a dramaturgist is his handling 
of the fictitious character of Lady Blunt, the device of the fatal letter 
pointing to incest, the final hysterical confession of Lady Blunt, and 
Piercy’s kneeling on the Queen’s robe. 

In view of the importance of the réle of the Lady Elizabeth Blunt in 
both plays, it may perhaps be well to discuss what basis she had in 
history. All the early chroniclers of the history of the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn—Fox, Holinshed, Speed, Stow, etc.—derived their material either 
from Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey or from another MS. work, The Life 
of Anne Boleyn, by George Wyatt, the grandson of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
who was the poet and friend of Anne Boleyn and her brother George, 
afterwards Lord Rochford. This work was put into coherent form for the 
first time by Sir Roger Twysden in 1623, and attained fairly wide circu- 
lation among the knowing, although it was never published in anything 
like complete form until 1817. The portions of this MS. which tell of 
the Queen’s accusation, trial, and death were drawn upon for the pur- 
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poses of the anonymous playwright. However, it is an interesting fact 
that he combines in the character of the Lady Elizabeth Blunt, the per- 
sons and attributes of (1) Lady Elizabeth Blount, who was a mistress 
of the King’s, later married to a convenient nobleman through the 
offices of Cardinal Wolsey, and (2) Lady Rochford, wife to George 
Boleyn, Lord Rochford. Blunt combines the facts of Lady Blount’s rela- 
tionship to the King and of Wolsey’s arranging her marriage, with the 
facts of Lady Rochford’s influence over her husband, her animosity 
toward the Boleyn family, and her false testimony concerning the 
alleged illicit relationship between Queen Anne and her brother. The 
fabrication of Lady Blunt is a piece of brilliant ingenuity on the part of 
the unknown dramatist. The only means by which Banks could improve 
the character was to give her greater opportunity to appear upon the 
stage. This he does, stealing from the character of Wolsey to do so. In 
Anna Bullen, although she and Wolsey appear together to discuss their 
plans in every act, she has only one really active scene—that of the 
second scene of Act 111, when she ensnares Rochford. In Veriue Betray’d, 
besides her scenes with Wolsey, she has also two excellent scenes with 
Rochford, one in Act 111 and the other in Act tv. 

In both plays, at the instigation of Cardinal Wolsey, Lady Blunt en- 
snares Lord Rochford into a correspondence which proves fatal both to 
himself and to his sister, the Queen. This is effected by Blun?’s telling 
Rochford, that, because of the King’s former love for her, she dares not 
receive love-letters from Rochford openly. She suggests that he address 
her as his sister. The consequent ambiguous letters are put into the 
hands of the King by Wolsey, and Henry is thus provided with sufficient 
grounds for ridding himself of Anna. These grounds are historically in- 
accurate since all the chronicles, including Wyatt’s MS., mention in- 
stead the dropped handkerchief at Greenwich as the final excuse for the 
accusation. In Anna Bullen, the letters are mentioned twice, once by 
Blunt to Wolsey as a lucky but impromptu means to their end and once 
again when the King confronts the Queen with the fatal missive. In 
Vertue Betray’d, Banks uses the device in such a manner that it is re- 
peatedly brought to the attention of the audience until the final dénoue- 
ment is quite effective. 

At the end of both plays, after the execution of the Queen, Lady Blunt 
goes mad, confesses her own guilt, and implicates Wolsey. This is a con- 
trary to all the chronicles, but is necessary to force acknowledgement of 
Anna’s innocence from the King for purposes of dramatic irony. Here 
again, Banks elaborated the idea as set forth in the MS. play and added 
grewsomeness to it, by having the poor Queen’s head fall into the very 
lap of the guilty Blunt. Slight as this addition sounds, it marks the 
difference in degree between Banks and the earlier writer. 
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748 The MS. Play, ‘Anna Bullen” 


In both plays—in the third act of Anna Bullen, [verso leaf 26], and 
in the fourth act of Vertue Betray’d, [page 51]—Piercy kneels on the 
Queen’s robe to force acknowledgement of love from her. In the former 
play, the device is introduced into a long speech after it had already 
run two lines of its course. 

. .. This must not be, for I will bar thy way, 

[throwing himself at her feet] 

And thus detain thee, ... 
In Vertue Betray’d, the device is allotted a speech to itself in the midst 
of a long and pathetic colloquy between the unhappy lovers. 

Then with my Knees, thus fastning to the ground 

[Piercy kneels upon her Robe. 

Your Robe, and thus with my extended Arms 

Ile force and charm you, ’till y’have heard my last 

Complaint: And then forbear to pity if you can. 
Here it is quite evident that Banks recognized an excellent stage device 
and used it. What is merely suggested in Anna Bullen is consciously and 
definitely exploited in Vertue Betray’d. 

All these points tend to show that Banks was a more skillful drama- 
turgist than the anonymous writer. But Banks was not so good a poet 
as he was a playwright. Modern critics agree with his contemporary, 
Langbaine, that Banks was “not accounted a poet of the first form.” 
His Vertue Betray’d is only a little better than the rest of his productions 
in this respect. The poetic ability of the anonymous writer, on the other 
hand, was very much better than his own dramaturgic ability or than 
Banks’s ability as a poet. A single example will suffice to show the quality 
of poetry which appears in Anna Bullen. 

Calm & serene, th’ untainted soul expects 

It’s awful exit to another world, 

Where all at last must come! but ah, how shrinks 

Th’ affrighted spirit, at the dread display 

Of future prospects op’ning on it’s sight, 

And hurry’d to it’s final dissolution 

O’ercharg’d with crimes, and laden deep with guilt! 

When at the great Tribunal, where each deed, 

Each thought shall be reveal’d, we both appear, 

And by th’ unerring & impartial voice 

Of Heav’n, shall be acquitted, or condemn’d, 

Will not thy past disasters here below, 

Rise up, a dreadful train! and strike me dumb? [recto leaf 41] 
If, therefore, in every act of Vertue Betray’d save the third, where the 
greatest deviation from the plot of Anna Bullen occurs and where 
there is most action, one may find common lines and lines similar except 
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for slight verbal differences, and if these common lines, in some cases at 
least, are superior to Banks’s usual lines, or if, on the contrary, the lines 
showing verbal differences to meet the exigencies of dramaturgy are 
inferior in poetic feeling to the unknown playwright’s, then, in either 
case, one may conclude that here is further evidence suggesting the 
earlier composition of Anna Bullen and its use by Banks for his own 
Vertue Betray’d. The speech containing the hiatus mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper shows how Banks debased the good verse of the 
MS. play for his own purposes. That speech is Northumberland’s to 
Anna Bullen upon her first appearance in Act 1, Scene 2, when she is 
acclaimed Queen. The word hiatus, preceded by a cross, appears be- 
tween the seventh and eighth lines of Northumberland’s speech, while 
a corresponding mark follows the word own which is the last word of the 
seventh line. The entire speech follows. [N.B. The word hiatus cannot 
be printed as it appears in the MS.] 

All hail illustrious Queen! thus ever live 

The nation’s glory, & our monarch’s pride; 

By me the kingdom’s universal voice 

Applauding speaks, may each unclouded day 

Of your auspicious reign begin like this; 

May every blessing that attends the good 

The rich rewards of virtue like your own; +hiatus 

Sound strait your loudest instruments of Joy, 

And tell admiring crowds the happy news, 

That England’s blest, & Anna Bullen reigns. [verso leaf 5] 


Banks’s play shows the same speech, given in the same place, under 
precisely similar circumstances. In his usual manner, however, Banks 
expanded the first three and a half lines of the speech in Anna Bullen to 
five and a half in his own play, then, although the next line and a half 
of the speech in the MS. is clear enough, due to the confusion caused by 
the mutilation of the clause in lines six and seven, Banks avoided the 
trouble of reconstructing the missing thought, completed his own sixth 
line with an entirely new thought, quoted verbatim the eighth line of 
the MS. speech, and completed his own speech with a line which echoes 
the second thought of the speech—thus: 

Immortal live Great Queen of England, France, 

And Ireland, and for ever rule the Heart 

Of Conquering Henry, as he Reigns o’re us 

And all his faithful Subjects— 

I speak it as the Wishes and the Voice 

Of your most Loyal Kingdoms; to confirm it, 

Sound straight your loudest Instruments of Joy, 

And shout as I do, all that love their Queen. [page 7] 
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Two more examples of how Banks, in expanding and adapting the 
material he found in the anonymous play, at once exaggerated the emo- 
tional quality and made commonplace the poetic quality of the verse, 
follow. 
(a) 
Anna Bullen—Act tv, Scene 2—Queen’s eighth speech 
Ye Heav’nly Pow’rs! what do I here behold! [verso leaf 35] 
Vertue Betray’d—Act 1v, Scene 2—Queen’s thirtieth speech 
Oh Heav’nly Pow’rs! oh Guard of Innocence! 
What do I see and hear! O Sacred Sir! [page 59] 
(b) 
Anna Bullen—Act tv, Scene 2—Queen’s tenth speech 
Yet, gracious Sir, condemn me not unheard, 
For, oh, by yonder radiant fields of light, 
By every Saint, by every Angel there, 
By Martyr’s souls, & by their glorious crowns, 
By thee, my Lord, my Husband, & my King, 
And more by Heav’n’s eternal King, I’m wrong’d! 
[verso leaf 36] 
Vertue Betray’d—Act tv, Scene 2—Queen’s thirty-second speech 
You shall not, cannot, till I’ve Sworn the Truth: 
For, by th’ unspotted Babe within the Womb, 
That yet lies wrapt in Innocence unborn; 
By injur’d Truth, by Souls of Martyr’d Saints, 
By you, my Lord, my Husband, and my King! 
And by the King of Kings, the King of Heav’n, 
I’m wrong’d! Ah Royal, gracious Sir, I’m wrong’d. [page 60] 
The next excerpt shows internal evidence of Banks’s use of the MS. play 
and following that is a passage identical in both plays. 


(a) 
Anna Bullen—Act 1, Scene 2—Queen’s fourth speech 
She’s Piercy’s now, & Piercy is all hers. [recto leaf 7] 
Vertue Betray’d—Act 1, Scene 2—Queen’s eighth speech 
She’s Piercy’s now; and Piercy all his hers. [page 9]* 
(b) 
Anna Bullen—Act 11, Scene 1—King’s eleventh speech 
King: ... make me but sure 
That the least breath has utter’d such a sound, 
Or wisper’d [sic] to the air that she’s unchaste, 


Name me the man suspected— 


Cr ee eee 


? This line, made meaningless by the printer, is corrected in the 1735 edition [page 21] to 
the line as it appears in the MS., thus: 
She’s Piercy’s now; and Piercy is all hers, 
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Wolsey: Piercy. [recto-verso leaf 12] 


Vertue Betray’d—Act 11, Scene 2—King’s twenty-ninth speech 
King: ... make me but sure 
That the least Breath has utter’d such a sound, 
Or whisper’d to the air that she’s Unchaste, 
Name me the man that is suspected. 
Cardinal: Piercy. [page 21] 

Since the similarities between Anna Bullen and Vertue Betray’d all 
point to the composition of the former sometime after 1667, the year 
in which appeared the two books directly influencing the anonymous 
play, and before 1682, the year in which Banks’s play was produced, 
and since the traces of Restoration thought and style corroborate these 
dates as limiting the period when Anna Bullen probably was composed, 
it is now desirable if possible to narrow that fifteen-year period. 

The chronology of Banks’s dramatic productions here becomes signifi- 
cant. His period of composition was eighteen months or longer save in 
this one instance. Only about seven months elapsed between the stage 
production of his Unhappy Favourite: or the Earl of Essex, about Sep- 
tember, 1681, and his Vertue Betray’d: Or, Anna Bullen, about April, 
1682, while both plays were printed within the same year. In view of the 
fact that this was considerably less than half Banks’s usual period of 
composition, some condition must have arisen to account for such un- 
usual swiftness. It is a conjecture not beyond the bounds of credibility 
that at this time an inexperienced, but talented, playwright brought 
Anna Bullen, his maiden effort, to Banks, who had just proved his suc- 
cess by the popularity of his Unhappy Favourite, for advice, and, when 
Banks discouraged him—as so sure a prophet of popular taste was 
bound to do—that he abandoned the play to Banks. The latter, recog- 
nizing the effective qualities of the piece and pleased with the congenial 
subject already cast into the mold he himself affected, may have seen an 
opportunity to realize on the success accorded his Unhappy Favourite 
with comparatively little labor on his own part, and so hastened to 
produce the play in the form we know as Vertue Betray’d before the end 
of the very same season which, for him, had started so auspiciously with 
the Unhappy Favourite. This hypothesis would account for the com- 
paratively short time between the two productions. 

Moreover, it seems improbable that Banks knew of the existence of 
Anna Bullen for any great length of time before he used it, for, had 
he known of it at any time during the previous five years of his active 
career as a dramatist, in view of the fact that he was wholly interested 
in historical subjects as possible dramatic material, he would presum- 
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ably have used it. This is the more likely, since, until the production of 
his Unhappy Favourite, none of his ventures had been outstandingly 
successful. It is improbable that he would have allowed such an oppor- 
tunity as Anna Bullen to have lain idle, had he known of its existence. 

From still another point of view it appears improbable that Anna 
Bullen was written very long before it was produced as Vertue Betray’d. 
Despite its obvious weaknesses as a possible stage production, the play 
is nevertheless written with too serious a pen to be convincingly ex- 
plained as a literary exercise executed without thought of actual presen- 
tation on the stage. That the writer of Anna Bullen was not writing for 
the closet is evidenced by his conscious, if sometimes inept, stage direc- 
tions. Therefore he probably did not lay the piece away when it was 
finished, but rather looked about him for expert advice as to its pro- 
duction. What more logical person to consult than a man, interested in 
his own field, a man already well and favorably known as a successful 
dramatist, the man who had just produced the very popular Unhappy 
Favourite,—in a word, John Banks? 

All these considerations lead to a conjectural date of c. 1681—a date 
which would fit in with the short period of time between the production 
of The Unhappy Favourite in September, 1681, and Vertue Betray’d in 
April, 1682, and yet allow for the possible lapse of several months be- 
tween the completion of Anna Bullen and its presentation to John Banks 
late in 1681. 

For all these reasons then, (1) the permeation of the play, Anna 
Bullen with conventional Restoration ideas, (2) the significant echoes 
from Milton’s Paradise Lost, (3) the comparative closeness of Anna 
Bullen to Chapter rx of Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey and to Wyatt’s Life 
of Anne Boleyn as opposed to Vertue Betray’d, (4) the evidence of Banks’s 
superiority as a dramaturgist as indicated by his use of such devices as 
the fatal letter, the confession of Lady Blunt and his breaking unman- 
ageable long speeches into effective short ones, (5) the common and 
similar lines, probably taken by Banks from the anonymous play and 
often debased in the process, and (6) the significance of the proximity 
of the production of Banks’s two plays, The Unhappy Favourite and 
Vertue Betray’d, it becomes probable: First, tnat the Huntington Library 
MS. is an eighteenth-century copy of the hitherto unnoticed anonymous 
Anna Bullen, an heroic tragedy of the period of the Restoration; second, 
that John Banks used that anonymous play as a basis for his Vertue 
Betray'd: Or, Anna Bullen; and third, that Anna Bullen came into 
Banks’s hands following the popular success of his Unhappy Favourite 
and was perhaps written c. 1681. 

EpyTHE N. Backus 


Henry E. Huntington Library 
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THOMAS BANCROFT 


CCORDING to Grosart, in the D.V.B., Thomas Bancroft flourished 
from 1633 to 1658. A native of Swarston, Derbyshire, he attended 
St. Catherine’s at Cambridge in 1613, and was there a friend and con- 
temporary of James Shirley. When his oldest brother died in 1639 the 
family property was broken up. Grosart lists four works of the poet: 
The Glutton’s Feaver (1633), Two Bookes of Epigrammes and Epitaphs 
(1639), a poem to the memory of Lord Hastings in Brome’s Lachrymae 
Musarum (1649), and The Heroicall Lover, or Antheon and Fidelta 
(1658). In 1658 he was living at Bradley. He was known traditionally in 
Derbyshire as ‘‘the small poet.” 

In a letter to the L.7.L.S. on Sept. 29, 1921, Professor G. C. Moore 
Smith added to our information by calling attention to some remarks 
in Nichol’s Leicestershire (111, 927-928). There a quoted poem of Thomas 
Pestell’s indicates that Bancroft wrote The Glutton’s Feaver while an 
usher at Market Bosworth school in Leicestershire (the same school at 
which Dr. Johnson later taught). Professor Smith points out that the 
school was founded by Sir Wolstan Dixie in 1586; that Bancroft’s 
epigrams contain a verse addressed to Thomas Dixie and other verses 
mentioning Leicestershire persons and places. (The connection is clearer 
than that. Professor Smith failed to notice that The Glutton’s Feaver is 
dedicated to Wolstan Dixie, probably the son of the founder.) Professor 
Smith also suggests that the poet got his position at the school through 
Sir John Harpur of Swarston, who was related to the Dixies and whose 
name is a familiar one in the poet’s epigrams. 

These facts may be modified and supplemented. The date of Ban- 
croft’s death may definitely be put at November 5, 1658, according to 
an entry in the register of the church at Bradley.! Because of the lack of 
the original parish register at Swarston I have been unable to discover 
the date of his birth, but I suggest that it be put tentatively at c. 1596, 
the birth date of his contemporary at Cambridge, James Shirley. 

An entry in the Leicestershire Marriage Licenses? tells us that Bancroft 
was married in 1626 to “Rebecca Errington, Widow of Osgathorpe.” 
Incidentally a sister of the poet, Elizabeth, had married a John Errington 
in 1621,’ who became the executor of Bancroft’s father’s will. 

One of the poet’s epigrams (1, 193) is addressed “To his Brother, John 
Bancroft deceased”’: 


1 Notes and Queries, 3d Ser., 9.67 (Jan. 2, 1866). * Index Library, p. 38. 
* Cited by Mr. Smith. 
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You sold your Land, the lightlyer hence to goe 

To forraine Coasts: (Yet Fates would have it so) 
Did ne’re New England reach, but went with them 
That journey towards New Jerusalem. 


This clue led to a search of the records of seventeenth-century immi- 
grants to America, and the files of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register revealed a large number of wills of the Bancroft 
family, as well as a discussion of John as the possible founder of the 
Bancroft line in America.‘ The genealogist interprets the reference to 
John’s death at sea as “poetic license,” since there is abundant proof 
that a John Bancroft came over to America in 1632, settled at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and died in 1637, leaving a wife and several children. 
Grosart’s statements on this point, therefore, are faulty, since it is clear 
that the family property was broken up in or about 1632, and that the 
brother died in 1637 rather than 1639. 

One of the wills reprinted is that of Bancroft’s father, dated October 
13, 1626, wherein five children are mentioned: Ralph, John, Thomas, 
Dorothy, and Elizabeth. To Thomas was willed forty shillings a year. 
Another will, that of William Bancroft of Chellaston, dated June 21, 
1649, establishes the fact that at that time Thomas was already living 
at Bradley, and that he had children. Just when Bancroft left Swarston 
I do not know, but it must have been soon after his father’s death, for 
with an income of only forty shillings a year and with the house in the 
hands of another brother he could have had little choice. Epigram 1. 79. 
“To Swarston,” indicates that affairs there had hardly been to his liking: 

I sigh (that see my native home estrang’d) 
For Heaven, whose Lord and tenure’s never chang’d. 
Another, 1. 33, “To Sir John Harpur,” finds him still looking back long- 
ingly to his native village: 
You once my lusty lines did like, 
(And I as well did like your Gold) 
My measure-keeping Muse doth strike 
On the same string; whose hopes are bold 
That you will deign an eare to it, 
Sith Hermes (to adorne your minde) 
Hath yeelded you his pleasant Wit 
And Phoebus hath his Harpe resign’d. 
At Bosworth, however, he apparently found another good patron, if we 
may judge by Epigram 1, 223, “To Nath. Bate, Gentleman”’: 
Kind Sir, you once did find me (to your cost) 
Where a loath’d life usurping Richard lost: 


‘ Two articles by J. Henry Lea, 56.84, 196.1902. 
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So may I loose mine owne, when once I prove 

To you ingrate, or bate you ought in love. 

For sith the Patron mends the Poets Art, 

Well may you claime the tribute of my heart, 

Who wish your Muses industry repaid 

With high respect, and mine her waiting-maid. 


The place referred to is Bosworth Field, which is near both Market Bos- 
worth and Ashby-de-la-Zouche, the seat of the Bate family. 

Bancroft had numerous other patrons and prospective patrons. The 
dedicatees of the Two Bookes were Sir Charles Shirley and William 
Davenport, and Epigram 1. 242 suggests that the course of patronage 
with the latter did not run too smoothly: 


Some verball jarres betwixt myselfe and you, 
Have made a world of reall love ensue 
In our effects. 


Another patron was probably Gilbert Knyveton, judging by the number 
and the tone of the epigrams addressed to him and his family. Epigram 
1. 97 appears to make a bid to Sir John Manners, and Lord Rosse is the 
dedicatee of The Heroicall Lover. 

The epigrams also suggest something about the poet’s changes of 
domicile. Was he still at Market Bosworth in 1639? Two epigrams 
(1. 39, 40) to Sir Andrew Knyveton serve as a farewell to that gentleman 
on his departure for Europe and a welcome on his return. The fact that 
the Knyvetons lived in and owned Bradley makes it likely that Bancroft 
had already moved to that town at the date of writing. 

The Epigrams also tell us a good deal about Bancroft’s character. 
The most persistent note is that of dissatisfaction with Fortune’s treat- 
ment of him, envy of successful poets, and querulous impatience with 
people who, he imagined, envied him. His attitude toward school-teach- 
ing comes out in Epigrams 1. 143-144: 


Who Patience wants, a Rod to him preferre 
And let him Angler turne, or Schoole-master. 


Who would be patient, waite he at the Poole 
For Bull-heads, or on Block-heads in the Schoole. 


No.1.21, to Jonson, among others, shows a certain bitterness toward fate: 


As Martials muse by Casars ripening rayes 

Was sometimes cherisht, so thy happier dayes 
Joyed in the Sun-shine of thy Royall James, 
Whose Crowne shed lustre on thine Epigrammes: 
But I, remote from favours fostering heate, 

O’re snowy Hills my Muses passage beate, 
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Thomas Bancroft 


Where weeping Rocks my harder Fates lament, 
And shuddering Woods whisper my discontent. 
What wonder then my numbers, that have rowl’d 
Like streames of Tygris, run so slow and cold? 


No. 1. 25, to Godfrey Froggat, is a refreshing piece of self-appraisement: 


Cuz, thou and I (though no man knew the same) 
By our meere likeness should our Kindred claime: 
Both Learning-lovers, faithfull-hearted, kind, 

Of lowly stature, yet of lofty minde: 

Onely quaint Fortune, that with thee doth stay 
Playes the blind Jade with me, and wheeles away. 


Considering the “lowly stature,” No. 1. 174, “To T.R.,” is amusing: 


How shall I plague thee for thy villainies! 

That meane thy beaten bulke to pulverize, 

And in an Houre-glasse (while swift Time can flye) 
Tosse, turne, and vexe thy powder pitteously. 


His restlessness must have been aggravated by the fact that his close 
friend, Sir Aston Cockaine, was an intimate of almost all the literary 
lights of the time. There is a curious paradox in this. Cockaine was a 
typical heavy-drinking, swashbuckling Cavalier, and almost all of 
Bancroft’s friends were rabid Royalists. Yet there is a definitely Puritani- 
cal note in Bancroft’s many epigrams on drinking and gluttony and in 
one on the wickedness of London, a note which is contradicted in Epi- 
gram 1. 177, which complains that the Puritans have spoiled the joyous- 
ness of Christmas day, and in Epigram 11. 236, on cockfighting: 


Some, that dislike what ere their betters love, 
This pastime as a cruel sport reprove. 

But why should not man, of all creatures Lord, 
So use them as they pleasure may afford, etc. 


Bancroft’s literary ancestry is fairly clear. The first of the Two Bookes 
consists principally of punning epigrams of rather low quality, epitaphs 
for friends, addresses to literary lights, acrostics, anagrams, and con- 
densed “‘characters.” Epigram 1. 2, To the Reader, reveals fairly ac- 
curately, I think, Bancroft’s indebtedness: 


Reader, till Martial thou hast well survey’d 
Or Owens Wit with Jonsons Learning weigh’d 
Forbeare with thanklesse censure to accuse 
My Writ of errour, or condemne my Muse. 


Ultimately, Bancroft is of the “school of Ben’”’; more immediately he is of 
the tribe of epigrammatists who debased the Conceit and mistook puns 
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for novel turns of thought. Bancroft’s book is very much like—is perhaps 
a direct imitation of—John Owen’s popular collection in several books; 
of Thomas Bastard’s Christoleros: Seven Bookes of Epigrammes (1598); 
perhaps of the Delitiae Delitiarum, an anthology of epigrams by famous 
contemporaries edited by Abraham Wright, two years before his own 
volume. In subject matter, Bancroft’s volume includes almost all the 
tendencies of that form of composition in the early seventeenth century. 
The second book was patently inspired by Francis Quarles, to whom he 

addresses the following (1. 233): 

My Muse did purpose with a pious strife 

To have trac’d out my sinlesse Saviours life: 

But thou hadst lanch’d into the Maine (I heare) 

Before my Barke was rigg’d; which shall forbeare 

To interrupt so prais’d an enterprize, 

(Bout which with Quarles no quarrells shall arise) 

Ply then they steerage, while deficient gales 

My wishes still supply, and swell thy sailes. 





The work referred to is, I suppose, the Emblems. As a matter of fact, 
Bancroft’s Glutton’s Feaver is an imitation of Quarles’ characteristic 
treatment of Bible story. But the second book of epigrams is made up 
almost entirely of short “‘conceited’’ verses on Biblical, religious, and 
moral subjects, of which the following is a fair sample (11. 42): 


ON JOSEPHS CLOAKE 


The Snake his slough, the Dove her plumes doth cast, 
(Whose innocence and prudence hold we fast) 

As Joseph left his garment, yet retain’d 

A jewell, which once lost is ne’re regain’d. 

Thus stone-cold Chastity farre off doth flye, 

And Lust assumes the Cloake of Modesty. 


The combination of epigrammatic form, ‘‘metaphysical’’ style, and 
religious subject matter is interesting though by no means new, but there 
is little depth or sincerity in these pieces. Bancroft’s volume is significant 
principally as an indication of the fad that the manner of Donne be- 
came when it started on its downhill course in the hands of Quarles. 

The poet’s first volume, The Glutton’s Feaver (1633, reprinted by the 
Roxburghe Club, 1817) is a long narrative poem in rime royal stanzas, a 
form which was rather rare in his time. That it is his first work is evident 
from the first four lines of the dedication to Wolstan Dixie: 


Not as enamour’d on the various plume 

Of a light phansie, doe I here presume 

To your straight judgement in an oblique line 
To make my flight, addresse my first designe. 
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The theme is the old story of Dives and Lazarus; indeed it is largely a 
prolix paraphrase of Luke xvi. Here again both style and subject matter 
are imitative of Quarles. Every step in the narrative brings on an elabo- 
rate metaphor, such as that in this representative stanza: 


Such is the musicke made of dying mones 

In this rude chantry, that no meane doth know, 
But treble shrieks the base of deepest grones 
With heavy tenour of lamenting woe, 

Taught by tormentours, that no pittie show. 
Strange comfort, which no harmony commends, 
And yet keepes time, that never, never ends. 


At the end, when the author awakes (for this is really a dream-vision), 
“‘A key-cold gelly on his temples stood.” The poem has a highly dramatic 
tone, and though the rhythm of the separate lines is smooth enough, the 
whole has a certain stiffness about it, due, no doubt, to,the fact that all 
the lines are end-stopped. 

These are his best known works. The Heroicall Lover is excessively 
rare, and I have been unable to find a copy. But modern historians seem 
to have lost sight of a work that was known to his contemporaries and 
to the eighteenth century antiquarians. This is The Battle of Lutzen and 
other Poems. The earliest reference to it is in Philip Kinder’s notes for a 
history of Derbyshire (Ashmolean MS. 788, f. 194”), but there is even 
stronger proof of its existence in the Harvard MS. of the poems of 
Thomas Pestell, which contains a piece (No. 33) entitled ““To the Reader 
of Mr. Bancroft’s Poem of the King of Sweden.” I have not been able 
to discover any record of its publication or present survival. 

One other item remains which Hazlitt alone records—an epitaph on 
“Geo. Blagrove, clarke of All-Hallows Church in Derby whoe dyed 
165-,”” which is in Ashmolean MS. 1463, f. 2”. Hazlitt did not notice, 
that the piece was clearly signed ‘““Tho: Pancroft”’ in the manuscript 
which may or may not be a misspelling. It has not hitherto been printed. 


Here lyes where hard marble may well be a mourner 

A songman a sexton a surgion a Turner 

And noeless a poett that Rub’d to the quick 

Some gal’d golden Asses and caus’d them to Kick 

his witt was like protus and well by its Art 

to all formes and fashions it selfe did convert 

Yett though the world turn’d like the wheeles of his clock 
his faith was establisht as firme as a Rock 

Adue gentle George as well as loude fame 

All the Bells in Allhallowes thy worth will proclaime. 


WILLIAM CHARVAT 
New York University 
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THe Hampton Court Portrait oF JOHN LAcy 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Lord Chamberlain and the Earl of Mayo. 





LIII 


THE TRIPLE-PORTRAIT OF JOHN LACY 
A RESTORATION THEATRICAL PORTRAIT: HISTORY AND DISPUTE 


HE recent inclusion of the triple-portrait of John Lacy in Shake- 

speare Improved' prompts the question: How certain is it that the 
picture shows a character from a Restoration “improvement” of Shake- 
speare? The identification of one of the figures as Sauny the Scot in the 
Restoration adaptation of The Taming of the Shrew must rest upon more 
than The Catalogue of Engraved Portraits in the British Museum and 
Wheatley’s annotation of Evelyn.? It must, as will be shortly apparent, 
rest upon a complete study of the history of the portrait and of the 
actor’s réles. 

I 


But first a word about John Lacy, the greatest comedian of the Pepys 
decade. He was an important member of the King’s Company of Come- 
dians, a heavy holder both of troupe and theatre shares, and at one time 
a co-manager of the company. He was a man of diversified theatrical 
interests, an adapter of old and foreign comedies, and a fashioner of 
new ones, a dancer and dancing master, a comic actor of great range— 
for he played both Teg, the low Irish servant, and Bayes, the high 
caricature of Dryden. He was, furthermore, an Old Actor; he was a chan- 
nel through which many of the oral traditions of the great Elizabethans 
—Shakespeare and Ben Jonson—came down to the Restoration stage. 
Withal, John Lacy was popular. Pepys lauded him; perhaps Nell Gwynne 
loved him; and certainly “His Majesty Ch. 11... caused several pic- 
tures of him to be drawn... .’ 

The original triple-portrait was painted by Michael Wright some 
time before October 3, 1662, under which date John Evelyn recorded in 
his Diary, ‘Visited Mr. Wright, a Scotchman, who had lived long at 
Rome, and was esteemed a good painter... his best [picture], in my 
opinion, is Lacy, the famous Roscius or comedian....It is in his 
Majesty’s dining-room at Windsor.”” W. March, the present Inspector 
of the Castle, has written me that the picture is no longer there.* The 


1 Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1927), p. xii and op. p. 274. 

2 Ibid. 

* Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, second edition, (London, 1721), m, 519. The life 
of John Lacy has been investigated in my as yet unpublished dissertation, John Lacy, the 
Comedian: A Study in the Early Restoration Theatrical Tradition (University of California, 
1931). 

‘ Indeed, it was sold more than a century ago, as is recorded in the following somewhat 
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760 The Triple-Portrait of John Lacy 


Garrick Club, London, now possesses a copy of the picture—perhaps 
the original, though I have not been able to verify the fact. Mr. J. W. 
Wharton, secretary to the Club, through whose generous help I was 
granted permission to have the portrait photographed, was unable to 
give any information beyond the name of the painter and the usual 
identification of the characters in which Lacy is shown. He writes that 
“The picture is a very dark one.” 

At Hampton Court there is an almost exact copy of the triple-portrait 
of John Lacy, an excellent photograph of which was supplied by J. H. 
Tabor, Esq., who has written me that it is by Michael Wright and that 
it was painted “somewhere about twenty years previous to his death’’ 
in 1700—i.e., about 1680. In describing this portrait nearly a century 
ago, Mrs. Jameson gave the date as 1675.5 It clearly shows John Lacy as 
a plumper, if not actually an older, man than as portrayed in the Gar- 
rick Club (-Windsor?) picture. The date c. 1675 may well stand, since 
it is not improbable that the second portrait by royal command was 
painted after Lacy’s success in creating Bayes in The Rehearsal, in 
December, 1671, and his publication of two comedies in 1672. But this 
second portrait may not be by Michael Wright. It is clearly superior 
to the Garrick Club (-Windsor?) portrait in the handling and modeling 
of features, proportioning of the figures, etc. Charles Dodd says of Lacy 
that ‘Sir Peter Lilye, the best hand in those days, was order’d to draw 
his picture in three different dresses, with the same face... .’® The 
Hampton Court painting is indeed much like Lely’s work, so well re- 
membered in the portraits of Betterton and Wycherley.’ A late copy of 
the Hampton Court picture (apparently nineteenth century) was made 
by a French artist, Elie Maillard.* 

Another copy of the Lacy portrait was made. Dodd says: “‘. . . I have 
seen either an original or a copy of it, at Mr. Kemp’s of Slindon, in 
Sussex.”® This copy may have been made by Wright, who in 1673 gave 
ambiguous note: “‘A copy of the painting in compartments at Windsor Castle was amongst 
Mr. Harris’ theatrical portraits which were sold by the hammer of George Robins in 1819.” 
Quoted by James Maidment and W. H. Logan in the“ Prefatory Memoir” to The Dramatic 
Works of John Lacy (Edinburgh, 1875), p. xv. 

5 Handbook of the Public Galleries of Art in and near London (London, 1842), 11, 398. 

6 Charles Dodd (pseud. of Hugh Tootell, 1672-1743), The Church History of England 
from the year 1500, to the year 1688, Chiefly with Regard to Catholics (Brussels, 1737-1742), 
ut, 263.—I am indebted to Dr. Tempe E. Allison for transcribing this reference from the 
copy of Dodd in the possession of the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

7 R. V. Taylor in an article on Lacy in Old Yorkshire (new series, ed. William Smith, 


London, 1890, 11, 93) unhesitatingly assigns the Lacy portrait (which one, he does not say) 
to the painter Call. 


§ Lord Archibald Campbell, Records of Argyll (Edinburgh, 1885), p. 454. 
® Dodd, loc. cit. 
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a receipt for “8s. for a case ‘to send the Lady Cleveland’s and Lacy’s 
pictures in.’”!° My efforts to trace the Kemp picture have been un- 
successful. 

In addition to the copies in oils, several engravings have been made 
of the Lacy portrait. Hazelton Spencer’s illustration is reproduced from 
an etching made by W. Hopkins (‘“‘one of the Princess Elizabeth’s 
pages”) and published by William Smith in 1825. Spencer’s original 
is in the Harvard Theatre Collection,” but his note indicates that a 
copy is also to be found in the British Museum. This etching is a truly 
wretched one, taken apparently from the poorer Garrick Club (—Wind- 
sor?) original, and it shows the figures in reverse order, the result doubt- 
less of direct copying for a negative plate. Taylor mentions other en- 
gravings of the Lacy portrait “by Myers, Rogers, etc.’ The Portrait 
Index of the American Library Association lists two reproductions." 
One is in Ernest Law’s Royal Gallery of Hampton Court.® The other is 
in Lord Campbell’s Records of Argyll.* The latter is an etching by C. 
Laurie of the Maillard copy of the Hampton Court portrait. It shows 
only the figure under dispute, the right-hand character of the original. 
Planché reproduced the Hampton Court portrait in color.!” The chromo- 
lithograph (by Banks & Co., Edinburgh) may give some general notion 
of the color scheme of the picture, but can hardly be accurate in its 
values as it does not impress one as representing a ‘“‘dark”’ picture. Even 
in draftsmanship, the chromo is excessively poor. 


II 


The truly vexed problem is not the history of the pictures, but the 
identification of the characters which the comedian represents. Evelyn 
said (October 3, 1662) that Lacy was “‘painted in three dresses, as a 
gallant, a Presbyterian minister, and a Scotch highlander in his plaid.” 
Aubrey, who knew Lacy personally, denominated the characters ‘‘Teag, 
Lord Vaux, the Puritan.’’'® Langbaine (1691) called the figures ‘Teague 
in The Committee, Mr. Scruple in The Cheats and M. Galliard in The 
Variety.’”"® This has been the generally accepted identification. Dodd 


10 Report of the Manuscripts of the late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, Historical Manuscript 
Commission (1928), 1, 403. 

1 Dr. Doran, Annals of the English Stage (ed. R. W. Lowe) (London, 1888), 1. 97. 

12 So Mrs. Lillian A. Hall, the custodian, informs me. 

38 Taylor, loc. cit. 

4 4.L.A. Portrait Index (Washington, 1906), p. 819. 

46 London, 1898, p. 146. I have not seen this reproduction. 

8 Op. cit. op. p. 452. 

17 J. R. Planché, A Cyclopedia of Costume (London, 1876-9), 11, op. p. 243. 

18 John Aubrey, Brief Lives (Oxford, 1898), 1, 29. 

19 Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatic Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 317. 
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(1737) remembered the picture as of “A Hariequin, Nonconformist 
parson; and some other, I remember it not. . . .”””° 

1. So far there has been no mention of a character in a Shakespearean 
adaptation. Mrs. Jameson (1842), however, identified the figures—on 
what authority I do not know—as Sauny, the Scot, in Lacy’s adaptation 
of The Taming of the Shrew, Mons. de Vice in The Country Captain, and 
Scruple in The Cheats. Planché (1879) is especially strong in his con- 
viction that the left-hand figure is that of Sauny.* The tendency at 
present, as shown by Spencer’s inclusion of the picture in his Shakespeare 
Improved, is to agree with Planché. 

With this tendency I am not in accord. The left-hand character can 
hardly be Sauny the Scot, because there is no evidence that Lacy added 
the character of Sauny to The Taming of the Shrew before 1667.* The 
Taming of the Shrew was revived, for the first recorded time, on Novem- 
ber 3, 1663. The portrait, however, was painted before October, 1662. 
Ergo, the character is not Sauny. 

A second possibility, the older view, is that the figure is that of the 
Irish servant, Teg (Teague), in The Committee, a rdle which Lacy made 
famous. Aubrey and Langbaine, both of whom may have seen Lacy in 
the part, thought that Teg was represented. But Sir Robert Howard’s 
political comedy, The Committee, is also not known to have been per- 
formed before the picture was painted.™ Furthermore, as Planché is 
correct in pointing out upon the basis of Evelyn, the figure is not an 
Irishman but ‘“‘a Scotch highlander in his plaid.’’** So perfectly does the 
picture represent the highland dress of the period that Lord Campbell 
reproduces it as an illustration of what his noble ancestors (no Sauny 
servants!) wore. He comments upon the “‘breacon, or spotted cloth or 
tarton,” the “tight-fitting trews, such as were worn for journeys,” the 
plaid (‘‘secured at the neck with a brooch, in the way the Highland 
women still wear their plaids, which was a common mode of fastening 
the garment’’), “the mode of wearing the pistol,” “the very long, un- 
usually long dirk,” “the broad blue bonnet.’’ The Highland dress “‘re- 


%® Dodd, loc. cit. 

21 Mrs, Jameson, loc. cit. 

2 Planché, op. cit., 1, 243 n. 

% Cf. Spencer, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. and 274 ff. See The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Her- 
bert, ed. J. Q. Adams (New Haven, 1917), p. 138. There is no evidence to show that Lacy 
had altered the play by 1663. Spencer’s theory (p. 45) is reasonable, though his acceptance 
of the portrait as Sauny is unexplained and to me inexplicable. 

* See Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, second edition (Cambridge, 
1928), p. 365. He dates it ‘‘before Nov. 1662.” Evelyn saw it for the first recorded time 
on Nov. 27, 1662. 

% Planché, loc. cit. 
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sembles exactly the dress of no other contemporaneous European coun- 
try.’ Lord Campbell finds it correctly represented in the portrait of 
John Lacy.* 

Since the character was Scotch and since it was portrayed by Lacy 
prior to November, 1662, the search narrows itself considerably. No 
character in the first two years of Restoration comedy fits the case so 
well as Wareston in John Tatham’s The Rump, which was produced at 
Salisbury Court in February, 1660.*’ There is, indeed, no direct evidence 
to show that Lacy created this réle, or that he played at Salisbury Court 
early in 1660 under the guidance of William Beeston; but the comedian 
is not mentioned as a member of the King’s Company until October 8, 
1660.28 Wareston is a réle which Lacy certainly could have played. 
Stoneware (as the character’s name is thinly disguised in the original 
edition of the play) is ‘‘a Scotch Laird, President of the Committee,” a 
powerful figure in the political arena of the year past. The Scotch dialect, 
the swearing, and the smutty talk—all are very much like Sauny the 
Scot, whom Lacy was later to create. This caricature of one of his recent 
political enemies may well have pleased King Charles II so much that 
he commanded that it be preserved in a painting. 

2. The central character is less difficult to determine. Lacy is here 
pictured, without much doubt, as M. Galliard in the Duke of Newcastle’s 
comedy The Varietie, which was performed several times in the first 


two years of the Restoration.”® That Lacy played the part of the French 
Dancing Master is attested by Pepys who on May 21, 1662, wrote: 
“The play pleased us very well; but Lacy’s part, the Dancing Master, 
the best in the world.’’ Langbaine was the first to identify the portrait 
correctly.*® His identification is corroborated by the frontispiece to the 
1662 edition of The Wits, or Sport upon Sport.*' This so-called sketch of 


% Campbell, op. cit., pp. 452-454. 

27 Cf. Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 199, 270.—The play is reprinted in The Dramatic Works of 
John Tatham (Edinburgh, 1879). 

% Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Harvard, 1928), p. 204. 

29 Sir Henry Herbert (09. cit., p. 117) records a performance of “The Dancing Master” 
(doubtless Newcastle’s The Varietie) in November, 1661, and of “The French Dancinge 
Master” (the name which Pepys uses for the play) on March 11, 1661/2. With the excep- 
tion of Pepy’s entry of May 21, 1662, no other performances of the play are recorded. 
Helen McAfee, Pepys on the Restoration Stage (New Haven, 1916), p. 205, accepts W. C. 
Hazlitt’s identification of ‘The French Dancing Master’’ as the droll of that name. I 
believe that they are in error. Pepys went to “the Theatre” and saw a“‘play,”’ not a short 
playlet. 

8° Langbaine, loc. cit. 

| The 1662 edition, of what is erroneously called ‘“Kirkman’s Drolls,”’ is exceedingly 
rare. It was published by Henry Marsh. The Henry E. Huntington Library possesses two 
copies of the 1662 edition and seven copies of the Kirkman editions, a 1672 and two 1673 
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the Red Bull Theatre is well known.® The stage is filled with the char- 
acters that are to be found in the drolls printed in the book. The Fal- 
staff sketch is perhaps a crude representation of William Cartwright. 
The drawing of Simpleton is said by Genest to be that of Robert Cox, 
though Cox died seven years before the drawing was made.* As John 
Lacy was a favorite in the réle of M. Gailliard, it is not unlikely that the 
illustrator made some feeble attempt to catch his likeness for the “‘French 
Dancing Mr.,” which is so labeled. Though the Marsh frontispiece can 
add but little to our knowledge of Lacy’s features, it makes quite cer- 
tain the identification of the central figure in the Wright picture. The 
costumes of the two have definite points of similarity: the dancing pumps 
of both are square-toed; they are decorated with conspicuous bows; a 
full, dark wig comes down over a deep collar. The costume in the Wright 
picture might, it is true, serve for some other French character, but 
Lacy played no other in the first years of the Restoration. 

3. The third figure (which Evelyn describes as ‘‘a Presbyterian minis- 
ter,’ Aubrey simply as “the Puritan,” Dodd as “A Nonconformist 
parson’’) was first identified as “Mr. Scruple in The Cheats” by Lang- 
baine.* And as such the character has been generally accepted. There is 
truly no one of Lacy’s réles which better meets the requirements for the 
identification—that is, all but one of the requirements. If Genest’s date 
for John Wilson’s The Cheats (“about 1662”)* be correct, it is certainly 
vague. Nicoll dates the play March, 1662/3.% He may be right, for 
Abraham Hill wrote of it on March 28, 1663, as “the new play.’’*’ It seems 
unlikely, then, that Lacy could both have become famous in the rdéle of 
Scruple and also have had his likeness in that réle painted before October 
3, 1662. Perhaps John Lacy is here pictured as the anabaptist deacon, 
Ananias, in Jonson’s The Alchemist, which was revived by Lacy’s troupe 





editions. Mr. C. K. Edmonds, in charge of the Department of Early English Printed Books, 
informed me that Francis Kirkman took over Marsh’s business. The 1672 is a very poor 
copy of the 1662 edition—careless in typography and spelling, printed upon inferior paper 
which time has tanned, with a frontispiece obviously copied from the Marsh edition and 
not printed from the same plate. Kirkman signed his name to Marsh’s Preface. 

® The 1662 frontispiece, by far the better of the two, has been reproduced, for the 
first teme, in Dr. J. J. Elson’s scholarly edition of The Wits (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1932). The inferior 1672 frontispiece has been frequently reproduced, as in McAfee, 
op. cit., op. p. 300, and Shakespeare's England (Oxford, 1916). 

% (John Genest], Some Account of the English Stage 1660-1830 (Bath, 1832), 1, 25. For 
Cox’ death see Hyder Rollins, “The Commonwealth Drama: Miscellaneous Notes” in 
Studies in Philology, xx, 59. 

4 See the passages previously cited. 

% Genest, op. cit., 1, 302. 

* Nicoll, op. cit., p. 376. 

37 Quoted by Montague Summers in his edition of John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus 
(London, 1927), p. 144. 
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within the first two years of the Restoration.** Downes’ cast assigns the 
réle to Lacy.*® 

I believe, therefore, that the triple-portrait of John Lacy shows him as 
Wareston in The Rump, M. Galliard in The Varietie, and Ananias in 
The Alchemist. The picture does contribute significantly to our knowl- 
edge of the King’s Comedian, to our knowledge of costume, gesture, and 
histrionic interpretation in the dramatic performances of the Restora- 
tion. But it does not illustrate Shakespeare Improved. 

Cuas. W. Coorer 
San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College 


38 Pepys saw it on June 22, 1661, and again on Aug. 14, 1661. Herbert (op. cit., p. 117) 
noted a performance on Dec. 16, 1661. 
39 Downes, op. cit., p. 4. 








LIV 
THE OCCASION OF MACFLECKNOE 


S A RESULT of recent investigations, states Professor Borgman, 
“the old explanation of this satire [MacFlecknoe] as Dryden’s 
answer to Shadwell’s The Medal of John Bayes is no longer sound.’ 
In 1918, Mr. Thorn-Drury called attention* to the following passage, 
which appeared in an attack on Shadwell in The Loyal Protestant and 
True Domestick Intelligence of Thursday, February 9, 1681/2: 
. . He would send him [Shadwell] his Recantation next morning, with a Mac- 
Flecknoe, and a brace of Lobsters for his Breakfast; All which he knew he had a 
singular aversion for... . 


Since most scholars, following Malone, believe that MacFlecknoe was 
first published in October, 1682, ‘‘a MacFlecknoe”’ probably means a 
copy in manuscript. We know from advertisements’ that The Medal of 
John Bayes was published in May, 1682. This mention of MacFlecknoe 
in The Loyal Protestant and True Domestick Intelligence of February 9, 
1681/2 indicates that Dryden’s satire on Shadwell had been in existence 
at least three months when The Medal of John Bayes appeared. Perhaps 
this early reference to MacFlecknoe has escaped the notice of certain 
textbook writers‘ who still inform us that The Medal of John Bayes was 
the occasion of MacFlecknoe. But if ‘‘a MacFlecknoe” means a copy of 
Dryden’s poem, then we must agree with David Nichol Smith, who says: 
“... We cannot any longer hold that MacFlecknoe was written... in 
retaliation for The Medal of John Bayes.”’® 

It is the purpose of this paper te show that the immediate occasion 
of MacFlecknoe was probably an insult contained in the dedication to 
The History of Timon of Athens, the Man-Hater (1678).° First, however, 
it will be necessary to show that a general state of hostility had existed 
between Shadwell and Dryden for the most part of ten years, during 
which time Shadwell had repeatedly attacked his great contemporary 

1 Borgman, A. S., Thomas Shadwell: His Life and Comedies (New York, 1928), p. 49. 
Mark Van Doren, in his The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920), pp. 339-350, gives 
a summary of this discussion. 

2 In “ Dryden’s MacFlecknoe. A Vindication,” MLR, xm, 280. 

* See Smith, David Nicaol, Dryden: Poetry and Prose With Essays by Congreve, Johnson, 
Scott and others (Oxford, 1925), p. 188. 

4 Snyder, F. B., and Martin, R. G., A Book of English Literature (New York, 1925), 
p. 975. Lieder, P. R., Lovett, R. M., and Root, R. K., British Poetry and Prose: A Book 
of Readings (New York, 1928), p. 428. Cross, T. P., and Goode, C. T., Heath Readings in 
the Literature of England (New York, 1927), p. 1266. 

5 Op. cit., p. 189. 

* Dates so given are dates of publication. 
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for his riming heroic plays, and for his ideas about Ben Jonson, wit and 
humor, and the purpose of a poet. The disagreement between the two 
dramatists began in 1668 and continued, with only brief interruptions, 
until it developed over a decade later into a violent political quarrel. 
This series of skirmishes has been pointed out before by such writers as 
Scott, Saintsbury,’ W. Forbes Gray,* Mark Van Doren,’ and A. S. Borg- 
man;!° but certain steps in the controversy have not been previously 
noted, and the significance of the whole dispute as a predisposing cause 
of MacFlecknoe has never been sufficiently emphasized. 

Shadwell was an unusually complacent person, constantly boasting of 
his creation of new humors," the excellence of his plays, their success in 
the theatre, and their originality and freedom from vulgarity.” Since he 
was no poet, he despised the “rhyming, unnatural Plays’’’ of Dryden, 
the leader of those who were producing in rime the so-called heroic plays 
of love and honor. That he was jealous of Dryden’s success is proved by 
his repeated condemnations of contemporary drama in general and 
Dryden’s heroic plays in particular. Naturally, Dryden resented the 
attacks, but it is certain that he was not the aggressor in the quarrel. 

Mr. Borgman has given us the best account that we have of the Shad- 
well-Dryden tilt. This review begins with the attack which Shadwell 
made on Dryden in the preface to The Sullen Lovers (1668) and describes 
the most important thrusts and parries that occurred up to 1672; Shad- 
well making additional attacks in the prefaces to The Royal Shepherdess 
(1669) and The Humourists (1671), and Dryden replying in the preface 
to An Evening’s Love; or, The Mock Astrologer (1671) and in ‘Defence 
of the Epilogue; or, An Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age”’ 
(1672). Mr. Borgman rightly says that the dispute ‘‘was concerned pri- 
marily with the academic question as to whether or not Jonson had used 
wit in writing his plays of humour,’ and that plagiarism and the pur- 
pose of comedy were touched upon incidentally. It might be added that 
another point of difference was Dryden’s insinuation that Shadwell 
had represented particular persons in his plays. There is a passage in 
Dryden’s “A Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy’ which may be 


7 The Complete Works of John Dryden, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1882-93. 
See Shadwell in the general index. References to Dryden’s prose are to this edition. 

* Gray, W. F., The Poets Laureate of England: Their History and Their Odes (London, 
1914), pp. 85-86. 

* Op. cit., pp. 347-348. 10 Op. cit., pp. 38-51. 

1 See prefaces to The Sullen Lovers, The Humourists, and The Lancashire Witches; the 
dedications to The Virtuoso and A True Widow; and the prologue to Bury-Fair. 

12 See preface and prologue to The Royal Shepherdess, preface to The Libertine, and pro- 
logues to The Square of Alsatia and The Scowrers. 

8 Preface to Psyche. 4 Op. cit., p. 43. % Works, 11, 292. 
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interpreted as indicating that Sir Positive At-all, a character in Shad- 
well’s The Sullen Lovers, represents Sir Robert Howard. The preface to 
An Evening’s Love; or, The Mock Astrologer contains this sentence, 
which Shadwell interpreted as a reference to himself: 

Neither was it more allowable in him [Jonson], than it is in our present poets, to 
represent the follies of particular persons. . . .! 


In the preface to The Humourists, which Borgman says contains “nothing 
ill-natured,’’!? Shadwell writes:'8 
But I challenge the most clamorous and violent of my Enemies (who would have 
the Town believe, that every thing I write is too nearly reflecting upon Persons) 
to accuse me, with Truth, of representing the real Actions, or using the peculiar, 
affected Phrases, or manner of Speech of any one particular Man or Woman 
living. 
If this thrust was meant, for Dryden, and I think it was, it throws doubt 
on the sincerity of the courteous references to the laureate in the same 
preface. Furthermore, the extreme praise of Jonson in the epilogue to the 
same play was probably calculated to offend Dryden. 

Returning to Mr. Borgman’s review, we read this statement :!® 
The argument was brought to a close by Dryden in his “Defence of the Epilogue; 
or an Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age,” printed with The Conquest 
of Granada in 1672. .. . Thus the preface-skirmish between Shadwell and Dry- 
den ended... . There is no indication that these writers were not on friendly 
terms at the conclusion of the controversy. In fact, Shadwell was soon to assist 
Dryden in an attack upon a fellow-dramatist, Elkanah Settle. ... 


Skipping over the account of Shadwell’s quarrel with Settle, we find in 
Mr. Borgman’s review a reference to a passage in Shadwell’s epilogue 
to The Virtuoso (1676) which some take to be a slur at Dryden’s A ureng- 
Zebe and another to Shadwell’s intimation in the dedication to The 
Virtuoso that he could write as good a play as A ureng-Zebe himself if he 
had a pension.?° Nevertheless, Dryden furnished a prologue for Shad- 
well’s A True Widow, produced in 1678. A reference to Shadwell in the 
preface to All for Love exhibits no ill-will.*! “But,”’ continues Mr. Borg- 
man, “‘Dryden’s next mention of Shadwell was characterized by marked 
hostility. When and why did the laureate write MacFlecknoe? .. . With 
the information at present available, it is impossible to state definitely 


16 Works, 11, 242-43. 17 Op. cit., p. 41. 

18 Edition of 1720, 1 [pp. 122-123]. All quotations from Shadwell are from this edition, 
and henceforth references will be given merely by volume and page. I have examined Mon- 
tague Summers’s edition (The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, London, 1927), but 
have not access to it at the present time. 

9 Op. cit., p. 43. 20 Thid., p. 48. 

21 One might add that this reference throws no light on the state of Dryden’s feelings. 
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what caused the laureate to turn against Shadwell. . . . Had he tired of 
seeing Shadwell ‘wallow into the pit’ and condemn plays? Or did some 
word or act bring to his mind the former controversy and the threat then 
made of condemning dulness?’’” 

It is not strictly accurate to say that the Shadwell-Dryden tilt ended 
with the “‘Defence of the Epilogue; or, An Essay on the Dramatic Poetry 
of the Last Age,”’ for in the dedication to The Assignation; or, Love in a 
Nunnery (1673) Dryden writes: 

...1am made a detractor from my predecessors, whom I confess to have been 
my masters in the art. ...I know I honour Ben Jonson more than my little 
critics, because, without vanity I may own, I understand him better. 


At this point in the hostilities there occurred a lull, the two contenders 
uniting in 1674, as Mr. Borgman has said, to attack Settle’s The Empress 
of Morocco, produced 1673. But the degree of friendship which existed 
between them at this time has probably been exaggerated. The over- 
whelming success of Settle’s play, a disparaging reference to the poet 
laureate, and the fact that Settle had described himself on the title- 
page as “Servant to his Majesty’’* so angered Dryden that he called in 
Shadwell and Crowne to aid in an attack on Settle. The uniting of un- 
friendly men to fight a common foe is not strange, and it should be 
remembered that the prologue and epilogue which Dryden wrote for the 
opening of the new King’s House or Theatre Royal on March 26 of the 
same year (1674) bristled with sneers at the Dorset Gardens Theatre, 
which was planning to produce Shadwell’s The Tempest the following 
month.* From this time on, however, Dryden’s conduct proves that he 
was willing to end the quarrel. But Shadwell soon renewed his attacks. 

In the preface to Psyche (1675) Shadwell says that he has invaded the 
realm of riming plays for the first and last time, “their craggy barren 
Territories being not worth the Conquering.””* He adds:?” 


... 1 had rather be Author of one Scene of Comedy, like some of Ben. Johnson’s, 
than of all the best Plays of this kind, that have been, or ever shall be written: 
Good Comedy requiring much more Wit and Judgment in the Writer, than any 
rhyming, unnatural Plays can do. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 49-50. The threat of condemning dullness had been made in the preface 
to An Evening’s Love (111, 253). 

% Works, tv, 375. 

% These details are pointed out by W. Forbes Gray, op. cit., pp. 62-63. Summers argues 
(op. cit., 1, ciii) that Shadwell had very little to do with the attack on The Empress of 
Morocco. 

% For discussions of the authorship of the operatic Tempest see the Cambridge edition of 
Dryden (1908), pp. 1031, 1032; Anglia, xxvu, 205-217, and xxrx, 539-541; V. & Q., 
10th S., 1, 329, 330; RES, 1, 327-330; 11, 463-466, m1, 204-208, 451-453. 

* 11, [p. 8]. 27 Tbid., [p. 9]. 
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He sneers at heroic plays again in the prologue, and the epilogue con- 

tains a reply to Dryden’s thrust at Shadwell’s theatre in the year before. 
In the dedication to Aureng-Zebe (1676) Dryden possibly meant to 

include Shadwell among those who had excelled him in comedy :** 


I never thought myself very fit for an employment, where many of my predeces- 
sors have excelled me in all kinds; and some of my contemporaries, even in my 
own partial judgment, have outdone me in Comedy. 


But Shadwell was not conciliated. He attacked Dryden in The Vir- 
tuoso (1676) more vigorously than he had done before. In the first place, 
some have seen in the play itself a satire on the Royal Society, with which 
Dryden had some connection. In the dedication Shadwell replies to 
Dryden’s “Defence of the Epilogue; or, An Essay on the Dramatic 
Poetry of the Last Age,’ disputing the latter’s statement that folly can 
be a humor,”® praising Jonson above any writer of the Restoration, and 
insinuating that he, Shadwell, could write as good a play as Aureng- 
Zebe if he only had a pension. The prologue contains an offensive refer- 
ence to Aureng-Zebe, and the epilogue vigorously attacks heroic plays. 

Shadwell dedicated his next play, The History of Timon of Athens, 
the Man-Hater (1678) to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the chief 
author of The Rehearsal. Though this alone was enough to offend Dryden, 
Shadwell goes further and praises Buckingham’s attack on Dryden:*° 


I am extreamly sensible what Honour it is to me, that my Writings are approv’d 
by your Grace; who, in your own, have so clearly shown the Excellency of Wit 
and Judgment in your self, and so justly the Defect of ’em in others, that they 
at once serve for the greatest Example, and the sharpest Reproof. And no Man, 
who has perfectly understood the Rehearsal, and some other of your Writings, 
if he has any Genius at all, can write ill after it. 


This, I believe, was the insult that moved Dryden to action." Per- 
haps he felt that he had patiently endured too much already. His reply 
to numerous and repeated attacks was MacFlecknoe, in which he satirizes 
Shadwell’s dullness, his corpulence, his tautology, his playing on the 
lute, the versification of Psyche, the dullness of his plays, the florid 


%8 Works, v, 195-96. 

2 Dryden had said: ‘‘ For Ben Jonson, the most judicious of poets, he always writ prop- 
erly, and as the character required; and I will not contest farther with my friends, who call 
that wit: it being very certain, that even folly itself, well represented, is wit in a larger 
signification. ...” (rv, 237.) 

% 11, [p. 292]. 

% A difficult point is the prologue which Dryden wrote for Shadwell’s A True Widow, 
acted in 1678. Would Dryden have written this prologue for a man whom he was about to 
satirize? One could argue that the writing of prologues was a business with Dryden, and 
that this prologue contains no word of praise of Shadwell or of the play to which it is at- 
tached. But a simpler and more plausible explanation can be given. No doubt Dryden fur- 
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style of his dedications to the Duke of Newcastle and the latter’s family, 
his presumptuous imitation of Jonson, his railing at arts which he did 
not understand, his plagiarism from Etherege, and his boasting of having 
created new humors in every play. 

With a number of scholars I believe that 1678 is the date of the com- 
position of MacFlecknoe, which date supports the theory that this insult, 
coming as the climax of a long series of attacks, was the occasion of the 
satire. Though Percy L. Babington doubts Dryden’s authorship of this 
satire, he holds that the Bodleian text of Oldham’s poems contains evi- 
dence to show that 1678 is the date of its composition.” G. Thorn-Drury 
says that ‘“‘two pieces of evidence . . . found in the poem itself . . . point 
to 1678 rather than a later year as more probably the date of its com- 
position.” Mr, Borgman asserts that “it seems unlikely that Dryden 
would wait four years before making the slurring allusion to Herringman, 
who ceased being his publisher in 1678.’’** Mark Van Doren thinks that 
the date 1678 deserved consideration, and that the recent death of 
Flecknoe, who had already come to be universally regarded as the perfect 
example of a very bad poet, may have suggested to Dryden the plan of 
the poem.* 

So far as is known, Shadwell wrote nothing after 1678 and before 
February 9, 1681/2, when MacFlecknoe was aparently well known, 
that could have occasioned the satire. The Lancashire Witches, acted in 
the autumn of 1681, contains political invective, but Dryden did not at- 
tack Shadwell’s politics until he wrote the character of Og for the second 
part of Absalom and Achitophel (November, 1682).* 

D. M. McKEITHAN 


The University of Texas 





nished Shadwell with this prologue before he had seen the dedication to The History of 
Timon of Athens, the Man-Hater. Though the play had been acted in December, 1677, or 
January, 1677/8, it was not published until 1678. By the time that Dryden became aware 
of the insult in the dedication, Shadwell had already secured the prologue for A True 
Widow, which G. R. Noyes says was probably acted March 21, 1678. See the Cambridge 
edition of Dryden (1908), p. 83. 

% “Dryden not the Author of ‘MacFlecknoe,’ ” MLR, xin, 25 ff. 

® Quoted by Mr. Borgman, of. cit., p. 49 n, from G. Thorn-Drury’s note, “The Date of 
MacFlecknoe,” RES, 1, 187-190. The evidence is the absence of reference to Shadwell’s 
religious and political leanings and the sneering allusion to Herringman in 1.104. 

% Op. cit., p. 49 n. He also says on the same page: “‘The time of composition was doubt- 
less between the production of A True Widow, late in 1678, and November, 1681.” 

% Op. cit., p. 340. 

* The title of the 1682 edition of MacFlecknoe refers to T. S. (Thomas Shadwell) as 
“The True-Blew-Protestant Poet,” but G. Thorn-Drury (MLR, xm, 279) and Mark Van 
Doren (op. cit., pp. 339-340) have shown that the 1682 edition was unauthorized by Dry- 
den), and Van Doren has pointed out the fact that the first authorized edition of the poem, 
that of 1684, does not contain this reference to Shadwell’s religion and politics. 
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A PROLOGUE AND AN EPILOGUE FOR NICHOLAS ROWE’S 
TAMERLANE BY RICHARD STEELE 


MONG the P. A. Taylor papers in the British Museum, there is a 
small manuscript verse-book which contains poems written or col- 
lected by William Taylor ‘“‘of South Weald.’ In this book are a prologue 
and an epilogue for Tamerlane, ascribed to Sir Richard Steele. No com- 
ment is made in the manuscript as to the circumstances under which 
they were written; but it is clear that they were meant for a performance 
of Rowe’s play by schoolboys. These poems are not to be found in the 
printed works of Steele. There is no allusion to them in his letters, and 
they are not mentioned in the Steele tradition as recorded by John 
Nichols, his eighteenth-century editor, or by G. A. Aitken, his biogra- 
pher. But even in the absence of any direct evidence of their authen- 
ticity, we can be reasonably sure not only that they are from Steele’s pen 
but that they were written, probably in the early 1720’s, for use at Dr. 
Newcome’s School in Clapton, Hackney. Circumstantial evidence lead- 
ing to this conclusion is to be found in the contents of the verse-book 
and of other manuscripts among the Taylor papers; in the somewhat 
scanty information we have of William Taylor’s interests and friends; 
and also, of course, in Steele’s pursuits. 

William Taylor ‘‘of South Weald” (1673-1750), a contemporary of 
Steele, was something of a poet and a wit. The facts of his life are given, 
briefly, by the family historian, P. A. Taylor (1819-1891), his great- 
grandson, in Some Account of the Taylor Family (1875). His manuscript 
verse-book, written in his hand, contains some of his own poems, a 
number of which have been printed in Dodsley’s Collection? and in the 
family history.* In addition to his own and those attributed to Steele, 
the verse-book contains poems by fashionable versifiers of the period, such 
as ““Poem on a Spider” by Edward Littleton and trifles by Sir William 
Yonge. The prologues and epilogues in the book suggest Taylor’s interest 
in school theatricals. Among them are those written by Taylor himself 
for the Siege of Damascus, played by schoolboys. A prologue for Ter- 
ence’s Phormio and epilogues for the Adelphi and the Andria, in Latin, 
dated 1723, 1724, and 1725, are included. And in addition to Steele’s 
prologue for Tamerlane, there are two others—one by Taylor—obvi- 
ously intended for performance by little boys. One significant entry is 
“A Prologue to All for Love” written by Bishop Hoadly for a performance 

1 Add. MS. 37684. The P. A. Taylor papers are: Add. MSS. 37682-85. 

2 A Collection of Poems (1758) v, 288-293 and v1, 125. 
3 Some Account of the Taylor Family (1875), pp. 204-222. 
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of the play at Blenheim.‘ A copy of John Hoadly’s will and a number of 
his poems, some of them copied apparently in his hand, are to be found 
in another volume of the Taylor papers.*® 

Taylor’s interest in amateur theatricals and his connection with the 
Hoadly family, implied in the manuscripts, are recorded as facts in the 
Taylor history. Bishop Hoadly and Taylor, according to the family 
historian, may have known each other from childhood. At any rate, the 
families were friends in the early 1720’s when the sons, John Hoadly and 
Henry Taylor, then boys from eleven to fourteen years of age—both 
were born in 1711—were schoolfellows at Dr. Newcome’s School in 
Clapton, Hackney’ and later while they were together at Cambridge. 
This friendship continued in later years. Henry Taylor was ordained 
deacon in 1733 and priest in 1735 by Bishop Hoadly. And it is interesting 
to know that, in 1757, John Hoadly submitted the verses of his friend’s 
father to Dodsley for publication.* Both Henry Taylor and John Hoadly 
took part in the school plays given at Hackney. From Taylor’s verse- 
book we learn that young Henry took the part of Caled in a performance 
of John Hughes’ Siege of Damascus, for which his father supplied the 
prologue and epilogue.* And we know from various sources that John 
Hoadly gained great applause—though probably a few years later—as 
Phocyas in the Siege.!° Also, Benjamin Hoadly, an older brother, had a 


few years earlier (he was admitted to Cambridge in 1722) distinguished 
himself in the dramatic entertainments at Dr. Newcome’s School." 


‘Printed during the eighteenth century in various collections. It may be found in A 
Select Collection of Poems, ed. John Nichols (1780-82), vi, 218-219. 

5 Add. MS. 37683: vol. 11 of the Taylor papers. © Pp. 172 ff. 

? Henry Taylor’s attendance at the Hackney school at this time is indicated by a letter 
to him from his father addressed to him there and dated July 22, 1724. The Taylor his- 
torian states that John Hoadly was also there at the same time—Some Account, p. 178. 
It is very likely that Henry Taylor was there earlier Henry was eleven in 1722. His 
father’s prologue to Tamerlane begins: 

“Our sturdiest Champion that shall tread the Stage 
Scarcely exceeds 11 years of age.” 

® This fact is stated in a letter to Dodsley from John Hoadly, dated October 18, 1757, 
See a Collection of Poems (1758), v, 102-103. 

* Labeled in the manuscript “as spoken by H. T. [Henry Taylor] taking the part of 
Caled.” In Some Account, p. 230, the information is added that the play was given at Dr. 
Newcome’s School in Clapton, Hackney. 

10 See “Memoirs of the Life of the Late Dr. John Hoadly,”’ Gentleman’s Magazine (1776), 
pp. 164-166 and A Select Collection of Poems, ed. Nichols (1780-82), vim, 149 and 152. 
Hoadly’s interest in this play forty years later is shown by a prologue which he wrote for 
a performance of the Siege, in its original form, at Dr. Newcome’s School in 1764. There is 
among the Taylor papers (Add. MS. 37683), a copy of the original draft of the Siege, 
including the passages omitted or altered in the printed play. 

4 Brief accounts of Dr. Newcome’s School may be found in Daniel Lysons, The Environs 
of London (1792-96), 1, 477 and in Edward Walford, Old end New London, v, 521. 
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The friendship of Taylor and Hoadly takes on importance in view of 
the fact that Steele and Hoadly were close friends also. Their acquaint- 
ance began when the wits of the Taéler supported Hoadly in his con- 
troversy with Bishop Blackall. They were fellow-Whigs and shared an 
anti-Catholic bias. Hoadly assisted Steele in revising the Crisis for pub- 
lication, and there was some sort of collaboration between them in the 
pamphlet, An Account of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion through- 
out the World (1715). John Hoadly handed down various amusing 
anecdotes of his father’s friendship with Steele, one of the most famous 
being about the occasion on which they were fellow-guests of the Duke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim (1718) when the Bishop wrote his “Prologue 
to All for Love.” Steele mentioned Hoadly frequently in his letters; one 
of his letters to Hoadly is extant; and a passage in his diary, dated 
September 17, 1721, testifies to their intimacy at this period in question, 
when John Hoadly and Henry Taylor were schoolfellows at Hackney: 


I am going this morning to the Lord Bishop of Bangor [Hoadly], now nominated 
Bishop of Hereford, with a design to leave with his Lordship my last will, 
whereby he is my executor and guardian to my Son."* 


Of particular relevancy in this connection is the supposition that Steele 
may have been living in Hereford—and hence may have been in close 
touch with the household of his friend—while Hoadly was Bishop from 
1721-24. Both Nichols and Aitken conjecture that in 1723-24 Steele 
was living in Hereford at intervals and that he retired there for a time in 
1725 before going to Wales, where he died in 1729." 

Now if Steele was living in Hereford during these years and was on 
friendly terms with the Hoadly family, he must have heard the lively 
accounts of the school plays so dear to the young actors. It seems very 
probable that he would readily assent to furnishing them with a prologue 
and an epilogue for some special performance. As Governor of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, he was, of course, interested in the public theatre. That 
he was interested in private theatricals during this period is indicated 
by his “‘Censorium,”’ an elaborate project financed by himself, which he 
designed to refine taste in entertainment.'® The educational aspects of 
play-acting among schoolboys he would have been certain to consider 
important. And it is obvious that for personal reasons his help could 
have been enlisted in these theatricals, when the sons of one friend were 

12 Epistolary Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. John Nichols (2d ed., 1809), um, 
471-472 n and 508 n. See also A Select Collection of Poems, ed. Nichols, vm, 218. 
13 Epistolary Correspondence, 11, 508. 4 Fpistolary Correspondence, 1, 586. 


 Epistolary Correspondence, 1, 633 and Aitken, Life of Richard Steele (1889), 1, 296. 
See also Benjamin Victor, Original Letters (1776), 1, 329-330. 

6 Steele gave a full account of his Censorium in Town Talk, No. 4 (Jan. 6, 1716). He 
alluded to it in his letters from time to time during the next few years. 
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taking part in them and the play of another—for Steele as well as Hoadly 
had admired and befriended Hughes—" was a favorite for presenting. 
There is still another reason why he would have been likely to concern 
himself with the activities of schoolboys. His only son, Eugene, whose 
death in 1723 at the age of eleven was a great blow to Steele, had had a 
taste for acting and, for a year or so before his death, had been allowed to 
take part in plays given at the Censorium."* 

Finally, further evidence for believing that these poems are by Steele 
lies in the fact that he would have thoroughly approved the propaganda 
in Tamerlane, which was a Whig play with anti-Catholic coloring. It was 
intended as a compliment to William the Third, for whom Steele fre- 
quently expressed admiration. Indeed the praise of William in the 
epilogue of the Taylor verse-book is characteristic of other eulogies from 
his pen. One line in it: ‘‘And a Long life in thankless labour bore’”’—has a 
striking similarity to a line in one of his acknowledged prologues: 

Think on great William, England’s shame and pride 
And how unthanked the toiling Hero dy’d.'® 


Such, then, is the network of circumstances which affords strong 
presumptive evidence for believing that the prologue and epilogue as- 
cribed to Steele in William Taylor’s manuscript verse-book are really 
his, and that they were written probably between 1721 and 1725 for a 
performance of Tamerlane at Dr. Newcome’s School in Clapton, Hack- 
ney. One wonders at the absence of a direct statement about them in the 
Steele tradition, in the records of the Taylor family, and in the chance 
bits about Dr. Newcome’s School; and one conjectures vainly as to why 
John Hoadly, who handed down various family anecdotes about Steele, 
forgot this one. Perhaps Steele’s draft will be found in the Blenheim MS. 
among the fragments of prologues and epilogues which Aitken (Life, 11, 
62) thought were for use at the Censorium. While there is no special 
poetic merit in these verses, there is a certain charm, because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding then, in their light, playful lines. 


Prologue by Sir R. Steel?® 
Spoken by a Lad in Girls Cloaths, before Tamerlane. 


Old Horace says, A Man who us’d t’expose 
Coxcombs, bestow’d upon them gaudy cloaths. 
Hence they’d grow wild & gay, Gallants profess, 
And alter all their conduct with their Dress. 


17 The Theatre, No. 15 (Feb. 20, 1720), Steele dedicated to the memory of Hughes, who 
died a few hours after the first performance on 17 February of The Siege of Damascus. 

18 Nichols, Correspondence, 11, 578 and Aitken, op. cit.,11, 258. 

19 A Prologue Intended for All for Love Revived” in the Theatre, No. 10 (Feb. 2, 1720). 

2 The verses are transcribed as they appear in the manuscript verse-book—Add. MS. 
37684, pp. 11 and 12. To my knowledge, they have not been printed before. 
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To 


A Prologue and an Epilogue by Steele 


If such Ills ‘rose from being but better clad, 
What comes from dressing like a Girl, a Lad? 
With my new Garb, I must confess the Change; 
No more I think o’er Hedge & Ditch to range; 
No: I grew nice, as I ungrew a boy, 

And am a Lady—Delicate—& Coy. 

Stand off Companions; I’m no more the same. 
My Lips are Coral & my Eyes are flame. 

No more I’ll kick & Cuff who’eer advances, 
But keep your distance, as you fear my Glances. 
Behold with Awe, with Transport & Surprise 
The Cupids in my Fan—& in my Eyes; 

While I indifferent stand tho’ deeply fir’d 
With the Close bliss of being much admir’d. 
Not all the Future Honours of the Gown 
Should me my Fate reserve for such renown 
Could on my rising thoughts such Joys bestow 
As in my Female ornaments I know. 

Tho I should wear in Learned Trappings vain 
As Prelate, or as Chancellor my Train, 
T’would be to scanty Dignity to stoop 

After this Ample Petticoat & Hoop. 


Epilogue by Sir R. Steel 
Tamerlane, spoken by the Lad who acted Bajazet 
How hard t’will be to go to school again 
After we have but for one night been Men! 
Been Men! That’s only growing taller things, 
We have been Lovers, Generals, & Kings. 
Again for word misplac’d or sentence skipt, 
Shall Tamerlane or Bajazet be whipt? 
Far be the thought—Freedom & Joy be Ours, 
And ever banish’t all Tyrannick Powers, 
Freedom’s which William’s memory convey’d, 
Great William is in Tamerlane display’d. 
Faintly display’d! our Hero never knew 
Conquest or Fortune to His Merit true. 
In Tasteless Pomp an envy’d Crown he wore, 
And a Long life in thankless labour bore. 
Reward with praise, tho late, th’ illustrious strife, 
And give his name what you deny’d his life. 
Still Rise his Fame as now it but began. 
Be these scenes play’d thro every Race of Man. 
That the glad Theme late ages may pursue, 
We'll teach our Children what we learn from You. 


RAE BLANCHARD 


Goucher College 
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THE FIRST PRINTER OF TRISTRAM SHANDY 


N AN ATTEMPT to determine the place of issue of the first edition of 

the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy the biographer of Laurence 
Sterne, Governor Wilbur Cross, has denied the traditional belief that the 
book was printed at York and has written as follows: 


All copies of the first edition in two volumes (so far as they have been inspected 
by the present writer or described by others at first hand) contain on the title- 
page the title: “The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman,” a 
Greek quotation from the Encheiridion of Epictetus, the number of the volume, 
and the date ‘‘1760.”’ There is nothing more; no place of issue, no name of pub- 
lisher, no name of author. It is the same for all copies extant, so far as they are 
known. .. . The notion which still half obtains that there was an earlier private 
edition of Tristram Shandy, perhaps bearing on the title-page “York, 1759,” is 
erroneous. The paper and the typography of the first edition of the first two 
volumes are essentially the same as those of the third and fourth volumes, which 
were printed in London the next year for R. and J. Dodsley. It is of course pos- 
sible, though not probable, that Dodsley, in bringing out the second instalment 
of the book, matched the paper and the type of a York printer; but the natural 
inference is that Dodsley, on terms not now known, likewise had the first edition 
of the first instalment printed in London for Hinxman; that he kept with reluc- 
tance a bundle for the London market, and sent the rest down to York, to his 
former apprentice, who may be regarded as the real publisher of Tristram 
Shandy, in so far as it had any outside of the author. . . . The book was quietly 
placed on sale at York, without any advertisement in the local newspaper until 
February 12, 1760.1 


Governor Cross has adequately allayed the legend that a separate edition 
was published at York. Yet in maintaining that the first edition, as we 
know it, was printed in London, he has, I fear, too strongly cast evidence 
aside that happens not to be in his favor. There are, for example, state- 
ments made by Sterne’s contemporaries that deserve further considera- 
tion. There are as well the advertisements in the newspapers and biblio- 
graphical details which ought not to be overlooked. 

When, in March, 1759, Sterne was writing his great novel, he had 
not as yet concerned himself with the task of procuring a publisher. 
But toward the end of May we find him in communication with the 
eminent bookseller, Robert Dodsley, in the hope that he could induce 
him to purchase the manuscript for £50.* Dodsley, it appears, was un- 


1W.L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (New Haven, 1929), pp. 194-195. 
2 Sterne to Dodsley, 23 May 1759. Cf. Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John 
Wild, First Series, ed. R. N. C. Hunt (London, 1930), pp. 42-44. 
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778 The First Printer of “Tristram Shandy” 


interested and obliged Sterne, sometime in the fall of that year, to dis- 
patch to him the following letter: 

Sir, 

What you wrote to me in June last, in answer to my demand of £50 for the 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy—that it was too much to risk on a single 
volume, which, if it happened not to sell, would be hard upon your brother*—| 
think a most reasonable objection in him, against giving me the price I thought 
my work deserved. . . . I propose, therefore, to print a lean edition, in two small 
volumes, of the size of Rasselas, and on the same type and paper, at my own ex- 
pence, merely to feel the pulse of the world, and that I may know what price to 
set on the remaining volumes from the reception of these. If my book sells, and 
has the run our critics expect, I propose to free myself of all future troubles of 
the kind, and bargain with you, if possible for the rest as they come out, which 
will be every six months. . . . The same motives which inclined me first to offer 
you this trifle, incline me to give you the whole profits of the sale (except what 
Mr. Hinxman sells here, which will be a great many) and to have them sold only 
at your shop upon the usual terms in these cases. The book shall be printed here, 
and the impression sent up to you; for as I live at York, and shall correct every 
proof myself, it shall go perfect into the world, and be printed in so creditable a 
way, as to paper, type, etc., as to do no dishonour to you, who, I know, never 
choose to print a book meanly. Will you patronize my book upon these terms, 
and be as kind a friend to it as if you had bought the copyright? Be so good as 
to favour me with a line by the return; and believe me, Sir, Your most obliged 
and most humble servant 

Lawr. Sterne.‘ 

On 1 January, 1760, Sterne was again writing about his book. This 
time he was using Catherine Fourmantel as a means to an end. He 
had fashioned a letter to Garrick, who was then unknown to him, and 
had written it as if it came from the head and heart of the York singer, 
the gentle Kitty herself. “There are,’ he wrote, “two Volumes just 
published here which have made a great noise, & have had a prodigious 
Run. for in 2 Days after they came out, the Bookseller sold two hun- 
dred—& continues selling them very fast. It is, The Life & Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, which the Author told me last night at our Concert, 
he had sent up to London, so perhaps you have seen it.’”’> The intentions 
which Sterne had expressed in his letter to Dodsley were become facts. 
It would appear from this letter to Garrick that the entire edition as 
according to plan had been printed at York and had there made its 
first appearance. Sterne had then sent copies up to Dodsley, who might, 
should he choose to do so, distribute them in town. 

* James Dodsley had lately undertaken the management of his brother’s business. 
‘ Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley (London, 1910), pp. 261-263. 


* From MS. in the Morgan Library; cf. Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of Laurence 
Sterne (London, 1911), p. 1, 211. 
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Two months later, in the succeeding March, Sterne journeyed up to 
London. All the world was concerned with Mr. Yorick and desired word 
of him. Thereupon Dr. John Hill, taking his proper cue, published his 
familiar account of the glittering author. He gave among other things 
the information that the book which fascinated the world of letters was 
published at York. ‘‘A parcel of the books,” he stated, ‘“‘were sent up out 
of the country; they were unknown, and scarce advertised; but thus 
friendless they made their own way, and their author’s.’’* Hill’s informa- 
tion is not always accurate. He may in this instance have been following 
some casual report which had no worth. Yet despite this possibility his 
statement remains valuable, since it is supported by Sterne’s friends 
and contemporaries. John Hall-Stevenson, the Eugenius of Tristram 
Shandy, an anonymous hack in the Gentleman and Lady’s Weekly Maga- 
zine for 1774, and John Croft were one in accepting York as the place of 
printing.” None appears to have supposed the volumes to be printed in 
London, until modern scholars came to distrust the traditional verdict. 

Happily enough for present purposes a document has been preserved 
that strengthens the validity of these contemporary opinions. It is the 
agreement which was drawn up between Sterne and James Dodsley with 
regard to the second edition of Tristram Shandy. The author herein 
sells the copyright of the first two volumes and keeps the “Profits of the 
Books already printed.” It is clear not only that the contentions of Hall- 
Stevenson and Croft, who particularly maintained that the copyright 
did not leave Sterne’s keeping until he sold it to Dodsley, are true but 
that we are dealing with an especial situation. The author has printed 
the books at his own expense; Dodsley has had nothing to do with 
the publication beyond selling the volumes in London; henceforth 
Dodsley will be the publisher, for the copyright is sold. The agreement 
reads as follows:® 


It is hereby agreed between M‘ Dodsly & M‘ Sterne, that M" Sterne sells 
the Copy Right of the first & 24 Vol’ of Tristram Shandy, for the Summ of two 














hundred & fifty Pounds fifty p%* to be paid in hand & that the remainder 
at the end of six Months Mem#?* the Profits of the Books already printed to 
be all M* Sternes the Receipt of which fifty pounds I hereby acknowledge. 


® London Chronicle (3-6 May, 1760), Numb. 524, p. 435. 

1 Hall-Stevenson, Yorick’s Sentimental Journey (London, 1769), m1, pp. x-xi; The Gentle- 
man and Lady’s Weekly Magazine (Friday, 25 March, 1774), p. 267; The Whitefoord Papers, 
ed. W. A. S. Hewins (Oxford, 1898), p. 227. 

* Text from MS. in the possession of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach; cf. Cross, Life, p. 208 n. 
Of the first edition of the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy Governor Cross has re- 
marked (id., p. 193 n): “Neither this nor later instalments of Tristram Shandy were entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, though we find Sterne subsequently disposing of his copyrights.” 
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and it is further agreed that the 34 & 4" Volumes, are to be sold & bought for 
the Summ of [‘four hundred Guineas.’ erased] three hundred & eighty Pounds.--- 
L. Sterne 
Ja® Dodsley 
Mar. 8. 1760 
Witness 
Rich* Berenger. 

Lastly, we have the advertisements of the book. They are almost con- 
clusive proof that the place of issue was York. Tristram Shandy was 
first advertized in the London papers on 1 January, 1760. The date in a 
York paper of the first advertisement is open to question. Governor 
Cross writes that there was no ‘‘advertisement in the local [i.e., York} 
newspaper until February 12, 1760.” Arguing for this sequence of 
dates one might conclude that the novel was printed in London and was 
not advertized in the north until long after certain copies had reached 
York. But the date of the York advertisement means nothing. For all 
that we know the book may have been advertized in the York Courant 
during December, 1759, the month in which it certainly made its ap- 
pearance. I am inclined to think that the advertisement in the Courant 
for February, 1760, with its tempting formula “This Day is published” 
is nothing more than the usual reprint of a notice published many weeks 
before, and, as I have never, despite a careful search, discovered a copy 
of the York Courant for the year 1759, I am unable to say that Tristram 
Shandy was not advertized in its columns until February, 1760. My 
opinion is that it was advertized; but opinions are almost unnecessary 
in view of the announcement as it appeared in the York Courant:° 

This Day is published, 

Printed on a superfine Writing Paper and a new Letter, 
In TWO VOLUMES, 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS neatly bound, 
THE 
LIFE AND OPINIONS 
of 
TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent, 

Tapacoea rps 'AvIpwmgs 9 ra IIpxyuala, 
adda 7a rept Tov Ipayualwv, Aoypala. 


* York Courant (Tuesday, 12 Feb. 1760), Numb. 1790 [p. 3]. Office of the Yorkshire 
Herald, York. 

10 The Greek characters used here are those of the first edition. Students will notice 
that the type employed by Dodsley in the second edition differs with regard to the theta 
in ’Av@parys and the gamma in Aoyyala. Cross prints a facsimile of Dodsley’s title-page 
in Life, p. 601. 
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York printed; and sold by J. Hinxman, (Successor to the late Mr. Hildyard) 
Bookseller in Stonegate; J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall, and M. Cooper, in Pater- 
noster-Row, London; and by all the Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 


With slight discrepancies the advertisement in the London Chronicle 
told the same story." The world was invited to observe that the book 
was printed at York and that it was for sale by Hinxman, of York, and 
by Dodsley, of London, and by all booksellers in general. 

The name of Hinxman in the advertisement is, I think, the link be- 
tween Dodsley anc Laurence Sterne. In 1910 Mr. Ralph Straus pub- 
lished his discovery that John Hinxman had served his apprenticeship 
with Robert Dodsley before taking over at York the bookselling estab- 
lishment of John Hildyard. Sterne, who had been familiar with Hildyard, 
now accepted his successor as the leading bookseller at York, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Straus, listened to Hinxman, who may have “suggested 
his old master as a possible publisher.’’ If this was so, Sterne acted upon 
his advice when he wrote to Dodsley. Failure in that quarter made him 
turn elsewhere, but not without paying his compliments to Dodsley in 
Tristram Shandy. Flattery might gain him that patronage which merit 
could not. He would put Mr. Dodsley into his book! “Be pleased, my 
good Lord,” he writes to a prospective patron, ‘‘to order the sum to be 
paid into the hands of Mr. Dodsley, for the benefit of the author.’ 
But Dodsley did not heed this overture. Sterne found a printer at York. 
The publisher, in so far as there was anyone beyond Sterne himself, was 
John Hinxman; and in his shop in Stonegate, which today exists as 
Number 23, the first copies of Tristram Shandy were seemingly put on 
sale. 

The chief printer at York in 1759 was an indefatigable lady by the 
name of Ann Ward. Upon occasion in later years she printed the works 
of Gray and Mason, but she generally concerned herself with the printing 
of the dreary manuscripts which came to her. Her material was usually as 
dull as her work was irreproachable. Her husband had been that worthy 
Cesar Ward who had made of the York Courant a thoroughly excellent 
newspaper. He had been known to Sterne for many years and had 
printed all the recent writings of the Vicar of Sutton. In the days of his 
political squabbles Laurence had employed his uncle’s printer, John 
Jackson. But following his resignation from politics, he had turned to 


1 London Chronicle (29 Dec.-1 Jan. 1760), Numb. 469, p. 5; cf. Public Advertiser (1 Jan. 
1760), Numb. 7828 [p. 4). 

2 Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley (London, 1910), p. 260. 

18 Works of Laurence Sterne (Oxford, 1926-7), Tristram Shandy, i, Bk. 1, chap. ix, p. 15. 

4 Thomas P. Cooper, Literary Associations of the City of York (York, n.d.), p. 19. 

%® Curtis, The Politicks of Laurence Sterne (London, 1929), pp. 36-37. 
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the abler press of the Tory, Cesar Ward, had probably given to him the 
task of printing The Case of Elijah and the Widow of Zerephath in 1747, 
and certainly The Abuses of Conscience in 1750. Robert Davies, the au- 
thority on the York press, added to these the printing of the Politica] 
Romance in January-February 1759." 

On 24 April of this year Caesar Ward lay dead. He had bequeathed to 
his widow a high ideal of printing and a flourishing trade. Accordingly 
Ann Ward set about being indefatigable. Perhaps in emulation of Isa- 
bella Gilfillan, who, upon the death of her husband in 1752, had carried 
on his printing office, Mrs. Ward assumed the business of her late hus- 
band and thenceforth issued books from her press under her own name. 
It was to this redoubtable woman that Davies assigned the honor of 
printing Tristram Shandy, since it appeared to him from historical evi- 
dence solely that Sterne had continued to patronize the printing office of 
Ward “with whose neat and accurate typography the author was well 
acquainted.”!” Possessed of contemporary advertisements of the book, 
we scarcely need further proof in order to claim York as the place of 
printing. Davies, we know, attributed the book to Mrs. Ward. His evi- 
dence has been considered insufficient. Yet his opinion was not inju- 
dicious; it can be maintained by an examination of the book itself. In 
consequence let us turn the pages of Tristram Shandy. 


ii 


On 19 April, 1759 the house of Dodsley published Johnson’s Prince of 
A bissinia* in two small octavo volumes, printed from Caslon type upon 
a handsome quality of paper. At that moment Sterne was casting about 
for a suitable format for the novel he was writing. He desired a neatly 
printed book and wished to try the world upon superfine paper. John- 
son’s little books came to his notice. Here was the very model. In conse- 
quence he informed Dodsley in his letter that he proposed ‘“‘to print a 
lean edition, in two small octavo volumes, of the size of Rasselas, and on 
the same type and paper, at my own expence.”’ He intended that his book 
should go splendidly into the world and revealed here a concern for the 
appearance and correctness of his books which he had displayed in the 
printing of the Political Romance. The two volumes that were printed 
seem an imitation of the workmanship spent upon Johnson’s novel. To 
the cursory view the paper and type are identical. Indeed it seems as if 


%8 Robert Davies, A Memoir of the York Press (Westminster, 1868), pp. 256, 262; cf. 
Curtis, The Printer of Sterne’s Political Romance, Times Literary Supplement (London, 
28 Feb., 1929), p. 163. 

17 Davies, Memoir of the York Press, p. 262 and note. 

18 Straus, Robert Dodsley, p. 368. 
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the two volumes of Johnson and the two of Sterne had issued from the 
same printing office. It is only when attention is paid to the details of the 
books that one perceives the differences that exist between the first edi- 
tion of the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy and Dodsley’s first edi- 
tion of Rasselas. In order to make intelligible these discrepancies it is 
necessary to include in our investigation the second edition of the first 
two volumes of Tristram Shandy, which were published by Dodsley 2 
April, 1760.* Fortified by these six volumes, which in appearance are 
discouragingly alike, we can probe the mystery with occasional confi- 
dence. 


Typography 

The three titles are printed from Caslon’s pica roman face. The second 
edition of Tristram Shandy has been, as one might readily suppose, reset 
for Dodsley as had been the second edition of Rasselas which appeared in 
1759. One might argue with Governor Cross that, since the type used in 
the second edition and in succeeding issues of Sterne’s books matches 
that of the first edition, the first edition was therefore printed for Dods- 
ley. But this inference is really untenable. With the experienced aid of 
Mr. Carl Rollins, printer to Yale University, I have compared these 
three titles in an effort to discover typographical variations between the 
first edition and the other two works under discussion. Mr. Rollins and I 
are agreed that in general there are no variations of telling importance. 
The type in each instance is pure Caslon. 

One clue, however, is worthy of consideration. Mrs. Ward in the year 
1759 possessed in her shop a fount of Caslon type. Her husband, Cesar 
Ward, it will be remembered, had printed Sterne’s Political Romance and 
had therein employed type from Caslon’s foundry.*® As Mrs. Ward took 
over her husband’s office upon his death in that year, she had this type 
conveniently in her possession. In addition to the Caslon roman and 
italic type that we find in the Romance we notice the use of black letter 
on page 7 of that pamphlet. Turning to the first edition of the first 
volume of Tristram Shandy we observe on page 82 this same black letter. 
If we open the corresponding volume of the second edition at the same 
page, we discover that the printer of that volume used a different cut of 
black letter. Thus we may suppose that the identity of black letter used 
in the Romance and in the first edition of Shandy suggests the hand of 
Mrs. Ward in the setting up of the disputed volumes. But beyond this 
clue a comparison of the six volumes has produced no evidence of the 


19 Public Advertiser (Wednesday, 2 Apr., 1760), Numb. 7918 [p. 1]. 
2° For confirmation of this fact I am indebted to Mr. Harold Murdoch, of the Harvard 
University Press, in whose notable collection of Sterne a copy of this book reposes. 
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York press. We perceive that Mrs. Ward could have used Caslon type in 
gratifying Sterne’s wish to imitate that of Rasselas as easily as Dodsley 
himself. The only fact that issues from Mr. Rollins’ examination is that 
the fount used in Sterne’s book was apparently freshly cast. This is no 
more than proof of the veracity of the advertisement which boasted that 
the volumes, as advertized in the York Courant for February, were 
printed “‘on a new Letter.” 


Watermarks 


Not only for Sterne must the face of type used in printing his novel 
imitate that of Rasselas but the paper must be the same. Anyone who 
picks up the volumes in question will see that Sterne found his wishes 
gratified. The paper is the same. Yet let any inquirer hold the paper of 
these several volumes against the light, let him live through the be- 
wildering complexities of variations in the watermarks that he will dis- 
cover, and let him eventually arrange his data. He will realize that the 
similarity of paper does not at all prove Dodsley’s presence in the first 
edition, and that it qualifies the possibility of Dodsley’s having assigned 
the first edition of Tristram Shandy to any of his numerous printers. I 
give in the evidence that follows a simplified arrangement of the results 
of my researches. 

The watermark of the Prince of Abissinia pictures Britannia standing 
beside a rampant lion within the enclosure of a picket fence. Britannia 
supports a pike on which is placed the cap of Liberty. The lion brandishes 
a cutlass. Above this device the words Pro Patria are set in a straight 
line. Paper bearing this watermark was called foolscap and was by no 
means uncommon. Samuel Denne in 1795 described the foolscap of his 
day as having “for its mark Britannia, or the Rampant Lion supporting 
the Cap of Liberty on a pole.’ In 1770 Richard Griffith, who was at- 
tempting to foist his Posthumous Works of a late Celebrated Genius upon 
a public too willing to believe it the writing of Sterne, not only used this 
paper for his book but made Sterne declare, as was the truth, that all 
nine volumes ot Tristram Shandy were printed “upon fools-cap paper.” 
In a note to this passage he added the information that such was ‘“‘the 
name which printers give to the paper of this specimen, upon which all 
the author’s works [i.e. Sterne’s] have been published.’ Thus the fools- 
cap employed by Dodsley for Johnson’s novel always served Sterne in 
his own works after 1759 and bore in almost every particular the same 
details of watermark that are apparent in the second edition of Tristram 
Shandy, which was printed in London for Dodsley in March, 1760. If we 


*1 Denne, “Observations on Paper-Marks,” Archaeologia (London, 1796), xii, p. 121. 
® Posthumous Works of a late Celebrated Genius (London, 1770), 1, 180 and note. 
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examine the watermark of this second edition, once more we observe a 
similar Britannia, the lion, and the stockade. We are convinced that the 
make of paper was the same. In all copies of the first edition of Rasselas 
that I have compared with copies of the second edition of Tristram 
Shandy, I have observed similar evidence.” 

Turning thence to the first edition of the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, we learn that its watermark is a variant of the above. The 
picket fence of Rasselas has given way to a circular band within the 
borders of which the legend, already observed, reads: Pro Patria Eiusque 
Libertate. Upon occasion Britannia, less glorious but now armed with a 
shield, graces the ornament; at other times the lion, who holds in an out- 
stretched paw what appears to be a sheaf either of arrows or of congealed 
lightning, rages alone. A diamond enclosing the initials “G & ... B” 
is also present. The paper is certainly foolscap and does not greatly differ 
in watermarks from that already examined. In fact its device reveals 
certain details that we find again in Sterne’s Sermons, printed by Dodsley 
in 1760, and in volumes 111 and Iv of Tristram Shandy, printed by him 
the next year. But in spite of this evidence which points towards Dodsley 
as the person responsible for the printing of the volumes in question, 
there exist variations in the watermark that do not favor the house of 
Dodsley. I have not again discovered precisely the Britannia of the first 
of these two volumes, nor have I again located the diamond enclosing 
the initials ‘““G & . . . B.”” These variations are unparalleled in any book 
I have examined and appear to remain peculiar to the first edition of the 
first two volumes. Hence three conclusions are admissible: (1) Dodsley 
printed the second edition of volumes 1 and 11 on paper practically iden- 
tical to that of Rasselas; (2) his printer failed to print the first edition 
upon that paper; (3) perhaps another than Dodsley was responsible for 
the first edition. Other booksellers than Dodsley, we know, were wont to 
publish books upon foolscap. 

Sewn together with an uncut copy of the third edition of the second 
volume of Tristram Shandy [Dodsley, 1760], which is in my collection, 
is one of the better imitations of that witty book. The title of this 
fabrication is Explanatory Remarks upon the Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy. The publisher was E. Cabe. Here again the watermark de- 
picts our lion within his circle. The forged volume m1 of Tristram Shandy 
[1760] was likewise printed upon foolscap; and in addition to this in- 
discretion there is The Life and Opinions of Miss Sukey Shandy [1760], 
a volume written for the bookseller R. Stevens. Again we meet the 


* For permission to compare these several volumes in their collections I am indebted 
to Professor Chauncey B. Tinker and to Professor Andrew Keogh, librarian of the Yale 
University Library and of the Elizabethan Club of Yale. 
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sentiment, Pro Patria Eiusque Libertate. These fabrications, while at- 
tempting to ape the smart appearance of the genuine works, sufficiently 
attest the ease with which the particular paper was procured. And let 
us not forget that when Becket published Tristram Shandy and the 
Sentimental Journey he could supply the desired foolscap. 

Since then Dodsley did not have a monopoly of the paper used, it is 
possible that Mrs. Ward could have procured it for Sterne. She might 
well have done so, since the watermark used in the first edition of the 
first two volumes of Tristram Shandy has variations unparalleled in other 
volumes. She may have procured the common foolscap from a source 
other than that of Dodsley’s printers and thus received a variant. But 
satisfied that the paper was in general similar to that used in Rasselas, 
she thereupon printed Sterne’s novel. 

This inference is not woven out of nothing. I have at least in one in- 
stance discovered Mrs. Ward and Dodsley using the same paper in 
different publications. When, in 1760, Dodsley published Daniel Webb’s 
Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting, he made use of a laid paper, the 
watermark of which consisted of a crown and the letters L V G. Issuing 
from the crotch of the letter V rose a device that resembles the number 
4. This lettering appears in several books published by Mrs. Ward 
many years later. The design differs slightly from that used by Dodsley 
but in principle it is the same. All these volumes present the letters 
L V G and the numeral. The paper was made by one “J Taylor,” since 
it is sometimes signed with his name. It was employed by Mrs. Ward in 
printing the Poems of Mr. Gray [4 vols., Ward, 1778], Mason’s Poems 
[5 ed., Ward, 1779], and his English Garden [Ward, 1783]. There is 
perhaps additional evidence in the appearance of the letters V G in 
Dodsley’s second edition of Tristram Shandy [1760]. Thus it is barely 
possible that J. Taylor supplied all the paper that was used in the print- 
ing of the volumes that I have mentioned.™ Surely no surprise need be 
felt at the mutual use of the same paper, since Mrs. Ward was wont to 
manage her business upon close terms with Dodsley. From 1771 until 
1783 I have noted six volumes that were printed by Ann Ward and ex- 
pressly sold by J. Dodsley. If such intimacies existed in the seventies and 
eighties, I am not averse to the belief that the York printer and the 
London bookseller were associated in 1759, when Sterne desired to pub- 
lish his novel. 


Press Numbers 
All students of the making of eighteenth-century books have observed 


%* T have detected this watermark in paper used by Sterne and again in the Fauconberg 
Rentual 1755-1771, a manuscript in my possession. May one suppose a Yorkshire origin for 
this paper? 
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a small figure which is often to be found at the foot of a page. This is 
called a press number. It appears, according to Mr. R. B. McKerrow’s 
concise description, ‘sometimes twice in a gathering, once on a page of 
the outer forme and once on a page of the inner, the page on which it 
appears being apparently a matter of indifference, though there is some 
tendency to avoid a page bearing an ordinary signature. It seems that 
it was the custom when the compositor had finished his work on a 
forme and before it was handed over to the pressmen for it to be assigned 
to a particular printing-press and the number of the machine to be 
added. One may, I think, suppose that the purpose of this was to divide 
the work equitably between the different pressmen. It would also, no 
doubt, serve as a record of the work done by each machine and a check 
on the pressmen’s claims for pay.’ In books published by so prolific a 
publisher as Dodsley one expects to find the press numbers, and always, 
so far as I am aware, one does find them. Frequently as many as seven 
presses were employed in the printing of a single volume. The'first edi- 
tion of the Prince of Abissinia bears them, as does the second edition of 
the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy. 

Let us thumb once more the pages of the mysterious first edition of 
Sterne’s novel. Let us examine other copies. We search in vain for even 
one press number. If Dodsley’s printer fashioned that book, he departed 
from custom. But if Mrs. Ward printed it, she followed her invariable 
habit of omitting press numbers. In the eighteen volumes from her press, 
which I have either seen or upon which I have received information,” 
there never appeared a single press number. At a glance one can see why 
this is so. Whereas Dodsley’s printers required many presses to take care 
of their large output, Mrs. Ward, whose business was necessarily of no 
vast extent, may have used no more than two presses, one of which she 
might have reserved for the York Courant and the other for her not too 
frequent publications. In a small shop, which she could readily super- 
vise, she found no need to sully her neat pages with superfluous figures. 
Consequently it seems that, when she was printing Tristram Shandy, 
she imitated the paper and typography of Dodsley’s Rasselas, but omit- 
ted all press numbers. 


Signatures 


Evidence more telling than the omission of press numbers in Tristram 
Shandy is found in the method of signing the leaves of each gathering. 
When Dodsley signed his books, he always did so in accordance with con- 


% Ronald B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1927), p. 82. 
% T have to thank for their assistance Mr. R. F. Sharp and Mr. W. A. Marsden, of the 


British Museum. 
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temporary usage. Writing his notes on eighteenth century bookbuilding, 
Mr. R. W. Chapman has declared that “the rule is to sign every leaf of 
the first half, up to the fourth in eights’’; that is, the printer of an 
octavo volume, which has been imposed upon a whole sheet of paper, was 
wont to sign the first four out of the eight leaves. Thus we normally find 
the first four leaves of a B gathering signed B, Be, Bs, By, while the re- 
maining four leaves are unsigned. This was Dodsley’s invariable practice 
at the time of the publication of Tristram Shandy. Of thirty-nine octavo 
volumes, printed for him between the years 1751-1771, which I have 
examined, not one has ever revealed fewer than four signatures. I am 
persuaded that Dodsley’s printers adhered to this rule and that they 
fashioned Rasselas [1759] and the second edition of Tristram Shandy in 
accordance with it. The first edition omits all press numbers and signs 
only three leaves of a gathering of eight. 

The difficulty of probing Ann Ward’s method of signing her octavo 
volumes has lain in the great rarity of those particular books. Her pub- 
lications are not numerous nor are they common property. Again she 
frequently chose for format the quarto and duodecimo, sizes which are 
for us quite useless. Furthermore, when she did print an octavo, she pre- 
ferred to impose in half sheets. This practice results in her signing two 
leaves of an octavo gathering of four instead of the usual eight. Mr. 
McKerrow, in accounting for the occasional printing in half sheets, sug- 
gests that it was done to save type. The imposition of sixteen pages at 
once in two formes required double the amount of type used in imposition 
in half sheets. Mrs. Ward may well have desired to dispense with the 
necessity of keeping so much type set up before she could print. Ac- 
cordingly she set up hali as much type and proceeded to print upon a 
whole sheet two copies of a gathering. When cut in half, the sheet formed 
half sheets, and thus it was that two similar gatherings of the book were 
hung up to dry. Mr. McKerrow notes not only the saving in the amount 
of type used but also “‘the economical distribution of work between 
compositor and pressman’”* thus effected by imposition in half sheets. 
Because of Mrs. Ward’s use of this device, it has been difficult to come 
upon an octavo volume in whole sheets, which might bear comparison 
with Dodsley’s books. Two titles, however, have come to my notice. One 
is the Poems of Mr. Gray, in four volumes, which Mrs. Ward published in 
1778. These volumes are octavos in eights; two leaves alone of the eight 
are signed, in which occurrence we perceive Mrs. Ward’s departure from 
any tradition. She seems to have adopted this unusual method of sign- 


27 R. W. Chapman, “Notes on Eighteenth-Century Bookbuilding,”’ The Library, 4th 
28 McKerrow, op. cit., p. 68. 


Series, rv, p. 169. 
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ing in order to free from additional ink the pages which are frequently 
crowded with notes. The other title that confronts us offers in format the 
very book for which we are searching. It is, I fancy, the answer to the 
problem. The title of the book announces the Poems of William Mason. It 
is the fifth edition. It was published by Mrs. Ward in 1779, and in beauty 
of appearance represents the height of Mrs. Ward’s art. The signatures 
run from B to U and in every instance the printer signs three leaves of a 
gathering, so that we have B, Bs, Bs, and five leaves blank. Here at last 
is the volume akin to Tristram Shandy. And here again lies strong 
evidence that both volumes issued from the same press. Sometimes when 
printing books of ordinary quality Mrs. Ward was glad to employ half 
sheets. At others, when she was printing books that should do honor alike 
to their authors and printer, she generously printed the usual number of 
leaves to a gathering. No efforts should be spared in making handsome 
the collected poems of Gray and Mason, both of whom were familiar 
lights in York society. Let us not forget that Sterne was of this company. 
He was known to Mrs. Ward from of old and he desired that his book 
be printed ‘‘in so creditable a way, as to paper, type, etc., as to do no 
dishonour.” 
Mrs. Ward complied. 
Lewis P. Curtis 
London 
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LVII 
CATHERINE THE GREAT AND SHAKESPEARE 


I 


LTHOUGH some two hundred years separate the reigns of Cather- 
ine II (1762-1796) of Russia and Elizabeth (1558-1603) of England, 
both periods have much in common. Russia had so lagged behind the 
rest of Europe that in the eighteenth century her social life and intel- 
lectual radius were not much farther advanced than those of sixteenth 
century England. Her prolonged lethargy had been dissipated by Peter 
the Great (1672-1725) who, like Henry VIII, had succeeded in injecting 
new life into his kingdom at the expense of offending nearly the whole 
country; but it was Catherine who realized Peter’s great vision of ad- 
vancing Russia te a leading place among the nations, a service which 
Elizabeth had performed for England. 

In the matter of literary development also, the epoch of Catherine 
bears a resemblance, slight though it may be, to the Elizabethan period. 
There was no brilliant literary renaissance, to be sure, but Catherine’s 
reign marked the rise of modern Russian literature, much as Elizabeth’s 
reign ushered in modern English literature. Like Elizabeth, Catherine 
was a zealous patron of letters, and she encouraged with rewards and 
favor both native and foreign authors. She even honored the famous 
writer Lomonosov by paying him a personal visit when she heard that 
he was ill.! But Catherine was not content to be a mere patron. If she 
had less Latin and Greek than Elizabeth, she possessed a literary talent 
that combined something of the intellectual clarity of Mme de Sévigné 
with the bright wit of Mme de Staél. Catherine was one of the literary 
leaders of her day, and her varied works are notable for vigor, clear ex- 
pression, and experimentation in literary form. Of all the products of her 
pen, the plays of Catherine occupy a place second only to her famous cor- 
respondence. Among these plays are: something that passes for a trans- 
lation of the Merry Wives of Windsor, two historical plays that are classi- 
fied as ‘‘imitations of Shakespeare,” and a fourth play that was inspired 
by Timon of Athens. But before we can understand Catherine’s interest 
in Shakespeare, and the value of the contribution to Russian drama 
which her translation and imitation of his plays represent, the general 
condition of Russian literature at this time must be indicated. 

During the entire eighteenth century the influence of France domi- 
nated the literature of Russia. As a matter of fact, it seems as though the 


1Cf. A. C. Apxanrenckuit, “Hmnepatpuua Exatepaua II 8 actopua pyccKoit 
uuTepaTy ps 4 o6pasoBaHua’”’ (KasaHs, 1897), p. 1. 
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whole French civilization had been superimposed upon the Russian, for 
all educated people used French as readily as their mother tongue, and 
what was comme il faut in Paris was quickly imitated by Russian society 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow. Catherine herself was very much a prod- 
uct of this influence. Her education was largely French. Among her 
favorite authors we find Corneille, Moligre, Racine, Montesquieu, Bayle, 
Voltaire, and Diderot.? Under the spell of this French influence there was 
little incentive for original literary effort, and the majority of printed 
works in Catherine’s time were translations from French. In the drama, 
for example, up to 1787 there had been 134 translations of French plays, 
and only thirty from German and five from English.’ The plays of 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, and later, of Mercier and Voltaire held 
the Russian stage almost exclusively, and Catherine tells us in her 
Mémoires that at court two days of every week were set aside for the 
“comédie francoise.’’* Indeed, except for several comedies of Fonvizin,$ 
there was no truly original Russian drama up to and through the reign 
of Catherine. Even the best known dramatist of the time, A. I. Sumaro- 
kov (1718-1777), called the ‘“‘Russian Racine,’’ was wholly devoted to 
the rules of pseudo-classicism, and his plays were pale imitations of 
French models. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century Shakespeare’s plays were 
hardly known in Russia.* In 1748, however, Sumarokov produced a most 
curious version of Hamlet (acted in 1750). Few of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century English travesties of Shakespeare’s plays are com- 
parable to it for complete detachment from the original. Amusingly 
enough, Sumarokov himself proudly disclaimed any slavish adherence 
to his original. “My Hamlet,” he writes, “except for the monologue at 
the end of the third act, and the praying of Claudius, hardly resembles 
the tragedy of Shakespeare.’’”? Nor does he understate the case. Hamlet 


2 For a list of her readings in these authors, cf. B. A. Bunn6acon, ‘“Heropna Exa- 
Tepnust Bropon” (Bepmun, 1900), I. 267-283, 318-326; also the Mémoires of Catherine 
in “Coa. aMpepaTpunit Exatepuusi Il,” pea. A. H. Tsmuna (Cn6., 1901), xm, 105, 
215, 245, 348, 675. Unless otherwise stated all references to Catherine’s works are to this 
edition. 

3 Cf. “J[pamatuyeckot cnopaps” (Mocksa, 1787); cf. also I. Mle6anncxnit, 
“TIpam. mpous. Ex. II” (Pyccr. Becrt., No. 6 [1871], 780). 

«“Coq.,”’ x1, 296. 

5 His Brigadier (1766) and The Minor (1782) contain fine satirical studies of genuine 
Russian characters. 

* An excellent investigation of the subject is A. Lirondelle, Shakespeare en Russie, 1748- 
1840 (Paris, 1912). See also the following works, E. Friedricks, “Shakespeare in Russland,” 
Englische Studien, z (1916-17) , 106-136; B. J[e6enes, ‘‘Mlexcnup 8 Anruuu, Opannan 
u Poccun” (Ounonornyeckua SanucKku, BHM. III [1878], 73-91); C. Tumodees, 
“Bauanue Ilexcnupa Ha Pyccxyw J[pamy”’ (Mocxsa, 1887). 

7 “Tlox. co6. cou.’ (MocxBa, 1787), x, 103. 
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struggles between his love for Ophelia and the desire to avenge his 
father’s death by killing Claudius and Polonius. The latter has formed a 
plan to get rid of Gertrude and Hamlet in order to marry his daughter 
to Claudius. But Ophelia refuses to marry the king and is condemned to 
death by Claudius with the approval of her stern father. Hamlet saves 
the day, however, by marrying Ophelia, while Claudius is killed and 
Polonius commits suicide.* 

Obviously Sumarokov’s Hamlet falls completely into the “love and 
duty” category of the pseudo-classical dramatists. And to indicate his 
further dependence on French rules, one need only mention that he ob- 
served all the unities and wrote in Alexandrine couplets.? We have here 
a good illustration of the way in which Shakespeare was generally under- 
stood and appreciated in Russia in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
And when he was discussed in the literary journals, the critics were al- 
ways sure to find the “‘irregularités barbares’”’ which Voltaire had taught 
them to seek. 

During the last thirty years of the eighteenth century, however, Rus- 
sia went through a period of reaction against the social and cultural in- 
fluences of France. England and Germany now came to be regarded with 
more favor, and soon with an enthusiasm that became the fashion. In 
one of the journals of this time an observer writes: ‘The English have 
replaced the French. Men and women today strive to imitate everything 
English; and everything that is English seems to us now fine and charm- 
ing and attracts all of us.’’!° English houses, dances, gardens, and clothes 
came into fashion, and people were filled with admiration for British 
laws, institutions, and virtues. In this change of fashion Catherine was 
one of the leaders. Like Peter the Great she envied French art and cul- 
ture, and resented the common French estimate of the Russians as bar- 
barians. She liked the English and admired their civilization, and she 
was indebted to English writers for many of her theories on education 
and government. 

This Russian anglomania was inspired in no small degree by the dis- 
covery and appreciation of English literature. Milton, Pope, Addison, 
Swift, Thomson, Young, and Macpherson, and the novelists Richardson, 
Fielding, and Sterne were beginning to be read and translated with con- 
siderable zeal. Even such new literary movements as the creation of the 
satirical journal and the sentimental romance were largely influenced by 
English models." 


8 For a complete analysis of this play, see Lirondelle, pp. 18-24. 

® Sumarokov no doubt read Hamlet in the French translation of La Place. 

10 “3K uponucen’’ (Mocxsa, 1781), 4. 1, 66. 

1 For a study of the literary influence of England on eighteenth century Russia, see the 
author’s article, ‘English Literature in Russia,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, x1 (1931), 259-287. 
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Meanwhile, the pseudo-classical traditions of French literature were 
boldly questioned by Russian critics, and the hard and fast rules of 
dramatic composition gradually fell into discredit. Obviously the way 
was being paved for a greater interest in the plays of Shakespeare and a 
more discerning appraisal of their true worth. What might be termed the 
first literal translation of Shakespeare in Russian was a fine rendering of 
Romeo’s soliloquy over the body of Paris (v, 3) by N. I. Novikov in 
1772. Then we find an anonymous author prefacing his translation of a 
soliloquy of Hamlet with an enthusiastic appreciation of Shakespeare 
and a well-merited depreciation of Voltaire’s translation of the same 
speech. Numerous fragmentary translations now began to appear in 
the journals, and in 1783 we have the first Russian version of The Life 
and Death of Richard III, King of England.* No doubt Wieland’s great 
translation of Shakespeare (1762-1766) and the new criticism of Lessing 
in his Hambrugische Dramaturgie had something to do with this growing 
admiration for Shakespeare in Russia. But the efforts of Catherine her- 
self unquestionably aided. 


II 


Catherine’s interest in Shakespeare was not a matter of life-long de- 
votion. Unlike Frederick the Great, she did not take her literary accom- 
plishments very seriously, and in most of her work the spirit of the dilet- 
tante can be observed. The occasion presenting itself, she would run out 
an inspiration in breathless haste and then immediately turn to some new 
project. Her four “Shakespearian”’ plays, for example, were all written 
in the course of some six months. Nevertheless, her natural enthusiasm 
partly compensated for her inability to prune and polish. 

As Catherine did not know English, her interest in Shakespeare dates 
pretty definitely from her reading of Eschenburg’s German translation 
which appeared in 1775-1782." Writing to the critic Frédéric-Melchior 
Grimm in 1786, Catherine says in part: ‘‘Ces faiseurs de comédie font 
présentement des piéces historiques 4 |’imitation de Schakespeare,"* que 
nous avons lu en allemand, traduit par Eschenburg: neuf tomes sont 
déja gobés.’’!” 

2 “Beyepa”’ (Mocksa, 1772), 1, 14. 

18 Essai des travaux de la libre assemblée russe auprés de l'université de Moscou (Moscou, 
1775), 11, 257-260. See Lirondelle, pp. 29-31. 

4 “OKusHb uw cMepTb Puyapza Ill, kopona anrauckoro.” Cf. “J[pamatuuecr- 
oi cnoBapb,” p. 57. This translation was not printed until 1787. 

16 J. J. Eschenburg, William Shakespeare's Schauspiele, 13 vols. (Ziirick, 1775-1782). 
This was the first complete translation of Shakespeare into prose in Germany. Essentially, 
it is a revised edition of Wieland’s translation of 1762-1766. 

16 A reference to her historical plays. 

17 “TIyepMa uMnepatpuust Exatepuun Il x Tpummy,” usy. A. Tpota (Cn6., 
1878), p. 383. 
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Apparently Catherine lost no time in putting her reading to some prac- 
tical use, for in June of the same year her secretary writes in his diary: 
“T compared the comedy The Basket with the original of Shakespeare.’ 
The reference is to Catherine’s reworking of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
to which she gave the curious title, “This is what it means to have a 
basket and linen,” adding the explanation: “A free but weak adaptation 
of Shakespeare.’ The play was published and acted in 1786. 

Catherine was careful not to use the word “‘translation”’ in describing 
her version of the Merry Wives of Windsor. Yet her play might well be 
termed a “free rendering,” for she departs radically from the original 
only when she has a purpose of her own to serve. Indeed, she displays 
considerable skill in making over Shakespeare’s comedy so that it shal! 
have a direct and contemporaneous appeal to her Russian audience. In 
the first place, the scene is shifted from Windsor to St. Petersburg, and 
all the characters are given Russian names. Falstaff becomes Jacob 
Vlasevitch Polkadov; Fenton, Fintov; Shallow, Mitrofan Avakumovitch 
Shalov; Abraham Slender, Ivan Avraamovitch Lyalukin; Ford, Fordov; 
Page, Egor Avdeitch Papin; Sir Hugh Evans, Vanov; Doctor Caius, 
Doctor Kazhu; Bardolph, Bardolin; Pistol, Pikov; Nym, Numov; Peter 
Simple, Zinka; Mistress Page, Akulina Terentevna Papina; Mistress 
Ford, Fordova; Ann Page, Anna Papina; and Mistress Quickly, Madame 
Kela. Three of the dramatis personae—Master William Page, John Rug- 
by, and Robin—Catherine rejects without much disturbing the course 
of the plot. Despite these strange and hard-sounding Russian names, 
Catherine makes an attempt, not always successful, to maintain the 
original characterizations. In several instances, however, she deliberately 
makes over Shakespeare’s characters to fit a design of her own. 

This is particularly true in the case of Falstaff, and in the very opening 
speech of the play we get a hint of the transformation he is to undergo. 
Shallow, in the original, says: “If he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he 
shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire.” Catherine renders this: “‘Al- 
though Polkadov were twenty times in Paris, yet he has no right to make 
a fool of Mitrofan Shalov.” In Short, Catherine intends to change Fal- 
staff, in the person of Polkadov, into a Russian fop who has just re- 
turned from a stay in Paris, bringing with him an exaggerated French 
politesse, an admiration for everything Parisian, and a fancy for inter- 
larding his speech with French words and phrases. This type of indi- 
vidual had long been a familiar figure in Russian life, and the object of 


18 “TnepHuk A. B. Xpanosunxoro,” usy. H. BapcyKora (Mocxpa, 1901), p. 6. 

1° “Bort kakoBO HMeTA KOpsHHy u Gesbe, BombHOe, HO cuaboe nepenomeHue 
u3 Iaxecnupa.” Cow., m, 354. Catherine’s title is a free rendering of Ford’s exclama- 
tion: “this ’t is to have linen and buck-baskets!”’ (1, 5). 
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much satire.?° Catherine herself was a born satirist. She shows her talents 
in this direction in many of her letters, and several of her plays are ex- 
cellent satires against popular superstitions, Martinists, and Free- 
masons.” It is as a satire, then, that we must judge her adaptation of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Although we often find Polkadov speaking in the very words of Fal- 
staff, Catherine manages to keep her new character fairly consistent, for 
she supplies him with none of the inimitable humor and gorgeous lan- 
guage of the big-bellied knight. “But not kissed your keeper’s daughter!” 
(1, 1), Falstaff jauntily replies to Shallow’s charge that he has broken 
open his lodge. But Polkadov answers Shalov’s charges with: ‘“‘These are 
such trifles . . . des simples tours de jeunesse . . . Chez nous 4 Paris one 
acts so.” (1, 3)” Then in the scene where Pistol and Nym refuse to de- 
liver the letters to the ““Merry Wives,” Falstaff directs Robin to take 
them in the splendid speech: ‘“‘Hold, sirrah, bear you these letters tightly; 
Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores,” etc. (1, 3) Polkadov matches 
this with: ‘‘Set the sail; direct the ship’s course straight to the golden 
harbor!” (1, 11); then in a moment of self-satisfaction, he completes the 
speech with a survey of the knowledge he has gained from foreign travel, 
such as the latest fashion in curling hair, the newest cut in clothes, and 
the proper manner to put on and take off one’s boots. All this is a far 
cry from Falstaff, yet the surprising fact is that Catherine, by a kind of 
scissors-and-paste method, could fashion out of the fat knight a fairly 
consistent Frenchified Russian coxcomb. 

It is interesting to inquire whether Catherine grasped the real comic 
significance of that strange trio, Bardolph, Pistol, and Nym. Generally 
speaking, she seemed unable to fathom their language, which Eschen- 
burg strove, with no little success, to reproduce in the German. Bar- 
dolph’s comparatively normal speech is rendered with some faithfulness, 
but the “red-lattice phrases” of Pistol, and the word-clipping of the 
enigmatic Nym are quite beyond Catherine. As in the case of the garbled 


20 Cf. the second Satire of Kantemir, ‘‘Cou. A. J]. Kantemupa” (Cn6., 1847), p. 23. 
Polkadov may well have been inspired by a similar character in Fonvizin’s Brigadier. Ivan- 
ushka hits off the Frenchified Russian in his famous description: ‘Everyone who has 
been in Paris already has a right, in speaking about Russians, not to include himself 
in their number, because he has already become more French than Russian’? (11, 3). 

%1 For example, her comedies The Deceiver, The Deceived, and The Siberian Shaman 
(“‘Cou.,”’ 1, 207-406) were aimed partly at the famous Cagliostro who visited Russia, 
and at the obscurantism so prevalent in the eighteenth century. They were very popular 
on the Russian stage. 

In her “Shakespearian” plays Catherine never follows the division into acts and 
scenes indicated in the German translation. The appearance of a character on the stage is 
usually the signal for a new scene. 
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language of Evans, however, she was probably justified in not trying to 
duplicate the rodomontade of Pistol and the abrupt “humors” of Nym, 
for her efforts would have been most certainly lost on a Russian audience. 
Occasionally she makes an effort to write Pistolesse, but the results are 
quite off the mark. Thus, Pistol’s dark hint to Slender: ‘How now, Me. 
phistophilus,” (1, 1)* is pleasantly rationalized into: ‘What, thou knave 
of diamonds, wilt thou prattle?’’ (1, 3) And Pistol’s slur on Bardolph, 
who is willing to become a tapster: “O base Hungarian wight! wilt thou 
the spigot wield?” (1, 3) is tamely rendered by: “Wilt thou lodge the 
drunkard in the cellar?” (1,11) But of the more impossible of Pistol’s 
bombastic speeches she contents herself with making simple sense, or 
she omits them altogether. Nym is accorded the same treatment. His 
characteristic type of warning: ‘Slice, I say! pauca; slice! that’s my 
humor,” (1, 1)" is tamely translated: “‘Still a bit more, speak, a bit more 
still; this shall be my affair. I shall make you be silent.” (1, 3) But the 
more cryptic jargon of Nym is completely dropped, and likewise the 
Host’s language, which is a “little more than kin”’ to that of Pistol and 
Nyn, is toned down, rationalized, or omitted. 

However, Pistol and Nym are not mere shadows or wooden figures in 
Catherine’s adaptation, as is sometimes alleged.** They retain something 
of their typical Shakespearian flavor, and occasionally she catches their 
essential humor and even adds a bit of her own. With his head full of the 
plan of the letters, Falstaff remarks: ‘‘My honest lads, I will tell you 
what I am about,” and Pistol leaps into the breach with, ‘‘Two yards, 
and more.” (1, 1) Polkadov, of course, is not a mountain of flesh, so 
Catherine has him parallel Falstaff’s lead with: ‘‘Listen, I shall tell you 
how I may take the measure,...” and Pikov interrupts: “If it is a 
matter of taking the measure, then it should be arranged that the caftan 
be cut not too closely, in order that it may be suitable for us also.” (1, 11) 
Or again, when Polkadov announces his intention of sending a letter to 
Page’s wife also (cf. Merry Wives, 1, 3), Catherine, on her own initiative, 
has Pikov reply: “What, sir, will you run after both hares.”’ (1, 11)* 

Apart from the figures already discussed, the only other delineation of 
character in which Catherine departs radically from her original is that 
of Mistress Quickly. As Madame Kela, Mistress Quickly is completely 
transformed into a French shopkeeper and go-between, who speaks 

3 Eschenburg: “Was willst du, Mephistophilus?” 

ve Eschenburg: “Nur ein bischen, sag’ ich, pauca, pauca; ein bischen, dass ist meine 
sache. 

% Cf. E. Friedricks, “Shakespeare in Russland,” Englische Studien, u (1916-17), 117. 

% For an excellent example of the way Catherine handles the dialogue of Falstaff, 


Pistol, and Nym, compare the Merry Wives of Windsor (1, 3) with the eleventh scene in the 
first act of her adaptation. 
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broken Russian with an infusion of French words. Little or nothing is 
retained of the matchless vocabulary of Mistress Quickly, and hence her 
unique personality is lost.2” Ann Page, it may be mentioned, has added 
to her sum of beauty a “long nose”’ and ‘“‘arched eyebrows”; and Lyalu- 
kin (Slender) is made a little more simpering and absurd than in Shake- 
speare. 

It would be too tedious a task to set down the frequent deviations and 
the many exact translations of the original that occur in Catherine’s 
play.** For the most part, she is fairly faithful to the language of Shake- 
speare so long as it is easily comprehended. Her changes are all on the side 
of simplicity, or, as in the case of Polkadov’s dialogue, in order to further 
her satirical purpose. Nor are her additions always in bad taste or lacking 
in humor. When Pistol answers Falstaff’s summons with: “He hears with 
ears!”” Evans remarks in bewilderment: “‘The tevil and his tam! what 
phrase is this, ‘He hears with ear?’ (1, 1) Pikov parallels Pistol in “I 
hear with both ears,”’ but Vanov (Evans) cries out, “Of what dost thou 
speak: ‘I hear with both ears?’ Everyone knows that it is not by your 
nose.” (1, 3) Further, when Falstaff offers to hide in the chimney and 
Mistress Ford makes the objection that they discharge their birding 
pieces there (1v, 2), Catherine supplies her with a different excuse: 
“Where can you climb to in the chimney? It is narrow, and even the 
chimney-sweep cannot climb it.” (1v, 3) Incidentally, this is an excuse 
that has more point in reference to Falstaff than to Polkadov. 

The various sections of blank verse in the Merry Wives of Windsor 
do not appear in Catherine’s version, but they are also omitted in 
Eschenburg’s translation. True, the several bits of rhymed verse (the few 
lines at the end of Falstaff’s letter, and the poetry of the disguised fairies) 
are reproduced in the German and in Catherine’s play. But the empress 
had no talent for poetry and these pieces were pretty certainly supplied 
by her secretary.”® 

Catherine follows Shakespeare’s plot scene for scene, and when she 
leaves out any of the action her omissions are nearly always justifiable 
on the basis of dramatic structure. It is well known that the Merry 

%7 Critics have pointed out that Catherine is not consistent in her characterization of 
Madame Kela, for in one place she forgets her jargon and speaks in pure Russian (cf. v, 6). 

28 Catherine is sometimes blamed for omissions and mistakes that are really the fault of 
the German translator. Thus one critic, B. Jle6ezes, “Wlexcnup B Anrann, Dpannun 
u Poccun” (Dunonornyeckua SanucKu [1898], m1, 72), censures her for omitting 
the famous passage about the “white luces” (1, 1). But Eschenburg, likewise, not quite 
comprehending the allusion, dropped the passage and added a note (Eschenburg, v, 174). 

2° Catherine writes: ‘(De ma vie je n’ai jamais su faire ni vers ni musique.” Cf. A. E. 
I'pysaucknuit, ‘“Umnepatpuna Exatepuia u uutTepatypHoe 7Bumenue es Sn0xu” 
(Pyecxoe Borarctso [1896], No. 12, 204). 
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Wives of Windsor was written in great haste, and the plot suffered ac- 
cordingly. For example, Shakespeare leaves the quarrel between Dr. 
Caius, Evans, and the Host, with its several ramifications, unresolved. 
Catherine, in this respect, improves the plot by omitting the whole 
business. That is, the duel scene (11, 3) is cut out entirely, and the sub- 
sequent incidents that were evidently intended to lead up to the revenge 
of Dr. Caius and Evans on the Host,*° are rejected. Then the small 
amount of dialogue participated in by William Page, Robin, and Rugby 
is left out, owing to the fact that Catherine did not include these charac- 
ters in her play.* One does not feel any great loss here, though Catherine 
may have comitted an artistic error in omitting the rather fetching scene 
(1v, 1) of the Latin examination of Master Page. From the third scene 
in the fourth act to the end of the play, Catherine shows evidence of 
having wearied of her task, and she hastens on with an impatience that 
seems to have been experienced by Shakespeare in the original. All of his 
fourth, fifth, and sixth scenes in this act are telescoped into one, and the 
splendid poetry on Herne the hunter is cut down to a few insignificant 
lines, while Fenton’s poetic appeal to the Host for aid is dropped com- 
pletely. In fact, Catherine totally missed what charm exists in the 
dialogue of the pseudo-fairies, and the playful atmosphere Shakespeare 
created in this instance is quite lacking in the Russian.* 

Perhaps the most regrettable omissions in the whole play are the many 
cuts in the speeches of Falstaff. His splendid letter, the furious deprecia- 
tions of Ford disguised as Brook, his humorously passionate speech— 
“Remember, Jove, thou wast a bul] for thy Europa,” the magnificent 
description of his ducking in the Thames, these and others are mercilessly 
whittled down to dry and uninteresting shavings. As already mentioned, 
there is some justification for this procedure, for Polkadov was not in- 
tended to be a Falstaff. He does not love like a soldier, but rather as the 
“lisping hawthorn buds.” However, there is no reason to suppose that 
Catherine failed to understand and appreciate the character of Falstaff. 
With an eye to her audience, she was bent on writing a satire that should 
hold up to ridicule the Frenchified Russian dandy so common in St. 
Petersburg society. In Polkadov she accomplishes this with some degree 
of success. 

Indeed, despite the facts that much of the humor and poetry of the 


%° That is, she omitted the planning (11, 1), the loaning of the horses (1v, 3), and the 
stealing of the horses (rv, 5). 

%t She omits portions of acts 1, 3, 4; m1, 2, 3; rv, 1 in which William Page, Rugby, and 
Robin appear. 

% What seems to be the one technical error committed in her plot is the omission of the 
scene (Iv, 6) in which Quickly makes arrangements for the third rendezvous in the forest. 
Cf. Catherine’s play (rv, 12). 
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Merry Wives of Windsor escaped Catherine, and that her version has cer- 
tain weaknesses as an acting play and a piece of literature, she deserves 
commendation for the skilful manner in which she has transformed her 
original into a vehicle for satire. In any case, she has the merit of pre- 
senting to a Russian audience the first Russian play that ever bore on 
its title page the name of Shakespeare.® 


III 


It will be convenient to consider next Catherine’s last Shakespearian 
experiment, for she employed in this play precisely the same method used 
in her version of the Merry Wives of Windsor. The Spendthrift, “‘A free 
adaptation from Shakespeare,’ is a reworking of Timon of Athens. It 
was written in great haste, some five months after This is What it Means 
to Have a Basket and Linen,® and the last act was left unfinished. Once 
again Catherine starts out to write a play which shall be more or less a 
translation of Shakespeare’s up to a point consistent with a new design 
she has formed. This time, instead of satirist, she turns moralist, and 
where she diverges radically from Timon of Athens it is usually with the 
idea of bringing out the moral purport of her drama. 

Catherine rejects entirely the whole Athenian localization of Timon 
of Athens and in its place we find the vaguely designated settings “a 
street” (presumably in St. Petersburg), ‘‘a house,’”’ and “‘a forest.”’ In 
accordance with this plan she also discards the historical significance 
connected with the names of Shakespeare’s characters. Timon becomes 
Tratov (in Russian, “the spender’), the “churlish philosopher,”’ Ape- 
mantus becomes the “fool’? Openka, Alcibiades is replaced by Bragin, 
and most of the other names are similarly changed. With few minor ex- 
ceptions, all of Shakespeare’s characters are retained. But Catherine 
substitutes for the two mistresses of Alcibiades the three sisters of Bragin 
for a special purpose of her own. 

The first two acts of The Spendthrift parallel fairly closely the first two 
scenes of Timon of Athens. The dialogue is translated with some literal- 
ness, but Catherine shows a tendency to shorten the long speeches, es- 
pecially those of Timon and Apemantus. In the fourth scene of the 
second act Catherine makes her first important departure from Shake- 
speare’s plot. At this point in her original (1, 2), Cupid ushers in the 
masque of ladies with a pretty speech. Catherine duplicates this action, 


% Sumarokov’s Hamlet did not bear the name of Shakespeare on the title page. 

““PacTounTelb,” BObHOe nepesoxeHne u3 Ilaxecnupa, Cou., m1, 301-344. 
Her source is again the translation of Eschenburg (v1, 213). Unlike her other plays con- 
nected with Shakespeare’s name, The Spendthrift was not acted or printed in Catherine’s 
time. 

* Cf. A. B. Xpanosunkaa, ‘“J[nesnun,” (Nov. 23, 25, 27; Dec. 1, 7, 11), pp. 11-12. 
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but when the ladies enter, Bragin (Alcibiades) remarks to Tratoy: 
“These are my three sisters and their acquaintances” (m, 4). That is, 
Catherine deliberately uses the masque scene to introduce the three 
sisters who are to appear again in The Spendthrift.* Then after her 
eighth scene, which corresponds with the end of Shakespeare’s first act, 
Catherine adds four short scenes of her own, designed to bring out fur- 
ther the hopelessness of Tratov’s financial plight. These scenes, however, 
are not at all inconsistent with Shakespeare’s delineation of Timon. 

In her third act (cf. Timon of Athens, 1, 2) Catherine omits the 
characters of the page and the fool, though some of the latter’s dialogue 
is transferred to Openka (Apemantus). It becomes clear in this act that 
Catherine is bent on making Openka much less cynical than Shake- 
speare’s philosopher, for she destines him for a kinder office at the end of 
the play. 

In her fourth act, which roughly corresponds to Shakespeare’s third, 
Catherine takes more liberties than previously. The incidents of Timon’s 
servants trying to borrow money are reproduced with some faithfulness,”’ 
but the whole of Shakespeare’s fifth scene, where Alcibiades pleads for 
the life of his friend, is omitted. This nevertheless, is quite in keeping 
with her new design. Alcibiades, in the person of Bragin, is no longer an 
Athenian captain, and Catherine does not require the motive of his 
banishment; for, as we are already beginning to suspect, she intends 
quite a different ending for The Spendthrift from that which she found in 
Timon of Athens. The pseudo-banquet scene is also dropped out, but for 
reasons which are not so easy to see at this point. As we read farther in 
her play, however, we can understand, though hardly condone, its omis- 
sion. Catherine does not desire Tratov to emulate Timon’s insane hate 
for humanity, for she entertains the possibility of reforming him. Con- 
sequently, the extreme action and violent feeling which Timon displays 
in the pseudo-banquet scene would have been inconsistent with the 
milder nature which she gives to Tratov. She even goes so far as to dis- 
card the long vicious but splendid tirade of Timon against his native 
city (1v, 1) as impertinent to her own conception of the protagonist. 

The soliloquy of Timon** on the occasion of his finding the gold opens 
Catherine’s fifth act. But Tratov’s arraignment of mankind is mild com- 
pared with the fierce blasting of Timon. From this point Catherine is con- 


% An interesting bit of local color is added at this point by Catherine. Timon graciously 
invites the masquers with: ‘Ladies, there is an idle banquet Attends you: please you to 
dispose yourselves.’”’ But Catherine has Tratov say: “Bring quickly coffee, chocolate, tea, 
lemonade, arshad, and ices.” 

37 She discards, however, part of the beginning and end of Shakespeare’s fourth scene. 

38 Timon of Athens, tv, 3. 
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cerned with effecting her own ending, which aims at the regeneration of 
Timon. When Bragin and his three sisters appear on the scene, Tratov 
offers them gold (cf. the similar action of Timon and the two mistresses 
of Alcibiades, 1v, 3).. The two elder sisters accept the gold, but the 
younger, Amenaida, refuses, and we anticipate at once that it is she who 
will bring about the reformation of Tratov. 

Catherine’s third scene in the last act is suggested by the long mis- 
anthropic dialogue between Apemantus and Timon (rv, 3). But Openka 
and Tratov exhibit little of the extreme misanthropy so effectively 
brought out in Shakespeare’s characters. Openka, in fact, becomes quite 
worldly and advises Tratov to get married and leave the forest. At this 
opportune moment Amenaida, the disinterested sister, passes across the 
stage, and Openka points her out as the one wife who will make Tratov 
happy. He refuses to marry, however, yet it is clear that his determina- 
tion is weakening. 

In the last scene Tratov seeks Bragin’s advice and explains that his 
happiness will be assured if he can find a wife with ‘‘a good heart and 
good morals, and with fidelity, honesty, and friendship united to 
beauty.” Bragin replies: “If your discourse concerns Amenaida, then I 
dare say your wishes will be realized if they do not displease my sister.” 
At this point Catherine’s manuscript breaks off. But there can be no 
doubt as to what she intended as the ending of The Spendihrift. Tratov 
was to marry Amenaida and regain his place in society, a happy but a 
wiser man. 

This may seem like a lame and impotent conclusion when compared 
with Shakespeare’s. Perhaps Catherine revolted against the coarseness 
of Timon in berating the mistresses of Alcibiades; and there is no doubt 
that the bitter but dramatic end of Timon, dying with a curse on his lips 
for all mankind, was not in keeping with the highly moral tone of Russian 
literature at this time. It is also possible that Catherine missed the point 
of Shakespeare’s characterization of Timon, in that the end he met was 
the only one dramatically suitable for him. However, as in the case of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, it must be remembered that Catherine had an 
axe of her own to grind. She set out to make of Timon of Athens an act- 
able play which should contain a moral and provide a happy ending 
suited to her Russian audience. Hence all through the play she is careful 
never to allow the misanthropy of Tratov to become so extreme as to 
preclude the likelihood of reformation. 


IV 


In the few months that elapsed in 1786 between the writing of the two 
plays already discussed, Catherine was busy with the composition of two 
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historical dramas,*® The Life of Rurik and The Beginning of the Rule of 
Oleg, each of which she described as, “‘An imitation of Shakespeare, with- 
out observing the usual rules of the theatre.’’*° Attempts had been made 
to write historical plays in Russia before Catherine tried her hand. The 
best known were those of Sumarokov, but, as one critic justly remarks, 
“there is nothing historical about them, except the titles." The new and 
significant fact about Catherine’s historical dramas is that they are 
written with the broad sweep of Shakespeare’s historical plays, and with 
something of his scorn for the three unities. In her defiance of the neo- 
classical rules Catherine is quite specific. In a letter to Frédéric- Melchior 
Grimm, already mentioned, she writes of her historical plays: 


Or, ces imitations de Shakespeare sont trés commodes, parceque n’étant ni 
comédies, ni tragédies, et n’ayant d’autres régles que celles du tact du sup- 
portable pour les spectateurs, je les crois susceptibles du tout; il n’y a a éviter 
qué l’ennuyeux et l’insipide; les nétres auront exactitude historique, autant 
qu’elle ne sera pas choquante, beaucoup de spectacles, belles Ames et beaux 
sentiment; quant ceux-ci viendront 4 propos, le moins de montre d’esprit de 
l’auteur qu’il sera possible, la majesté des sujets et des situations des personnages 
fort intéressantes; de la premiére ceux qui |’ont lue et vu les répétitions disent 
déja qu’on la recevra comme parente 4 tout le monde, tant elle parait intéres- 
sante. Das ist sehr sonderlich. Vous me direz: Hol der teufel die verfluchte 
Comedien-macherei; mais cela amuse, vous avez beau dire, et c’est peut-étre ce 
qu’il y a de mieux 4a cela.” 


At a time when Russian drama was still very much a slave to pseudo- 
classical rules, Catherine’s determination to write plays that had no 
other ‘“‘régles que celles du tact du supportable pour les spectateurs’”’ 
comes as a turning point in the appreciation and understanding of 
Shakespeare. If twenty-four hours can be represented by an hour and a 
half, she wanted to know why the action of two years might not be com- 
pressed into the same length of time.* In this heresy against French rules 
Catherine anticipated by some thirty years a similar revolt of the great 
poet Pushkin; for he, too, laughed at the unities while writing his famous 
historical drama Boris Godunov, inspired, like Catherine’s plays, by the 
example of Shakespeare.“ 

Although Catherine called her two historical dramas ‘‘imitations of 
Shakespeare,” it must be admitted that they have little of the manner 

39 Cf. Xpanopunkui, ‘“[nepunn,” pp. 8-9. 

49 Cou., 1, 219-304. 

“| B. Jle6ezes, of. cit., p. 65. 

“ “TIacbMa & 'pummy” (Sept. 24, 1786), pp. 383-4. 

* See XpanoBuygKnii, “J[pepnuK”’ (Sept. 21), p. 9. 

“Cf. A. C. Iymxan, “Ilucsma,’” nog pen. B. JI. Mogsanescxoro (Mocxssa, 
1926), 11, 63, No. 289, 
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and none of the poetry of the master. Having read Shakespeare’s 
chronicle plays in Eschenburg’s translation, Catherine was imbued with 
the desire to present to her subjects in dramatic form certain of the great 
events of Russian history.“ But beyond the initial inspiration, which is 
important enough, and the general matter of form, there is little other 
Shakespearian influence. To be sure, one can find here and there bor- 
rowed incidents, a character moulded on one of Shakespeare’s, or a 
whole scene suggested by one of his, but these resemblances should not 
be pushed too far. 

In much the same fashion that Shakespeare sought out his material 
in the chronicles of Holinshed, Catherine found hers in old Russian 
annals. The Life of Rurik is concerned with one of the earliest chap- 
ters in Russian history. When on his death-bed Gostomysl, prince of 
Novgorod, sends to the Varangians (Norsemen) for his three grandsons, 
Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor, to come and govern the country. Meanwhile, 
Vadim, a grandson of Gostomysl by a younger daughter, had hoped to 
obtain the throne, and finding himself frustrated by his grandfather’s 
preference for his cousins, he endeavors to foment a revolt. Rurik, the 
eldest and leader, successfully opposes Vadim and takes him prisoner. 
But on the intersession of Edvinda, Rurik’s wife, and favorably im- 
pressed by his courage and frankness, he pardons Vadim. Won over by 
this act, Vadim promises obedience. 

With Shakespearian daring Catherine requires the imagination of her 
audience to piece out the imperfections of her vast scenic representations. 
The field of action shifts from Novgorod to Scandinavia, and then back 
again to Novgorod. She takes us from the castle of Gostomysl to the ship- 
filled harbor of the Varangians, then to the pavilion of the Varangian 
king, then to the banks of the Volkhov with a castle and forest in the 
background, and we end up in the huge dining hall of Rurik. The stereo- 
typed palace setting of pseudo-classical tragedy has vanished, and with 
it the unities of time, place, and action. 

The cold, precise prose of Catherine seems quite inadequate when 
compared with the poetic language of Shakespeare’s historical plays, yet 
we find a number of Shakespearian echoes in the Life of Rurik. Catherine 
seems to have intended Rurik, with his bravery, wisdom, and sense of 
justice, to represent the incarnation of Russian kingship and patriotism.*” 


“ Catherine’s historical plays were printed and acted with some success, and transla- 
tions were made into French and German. Cf. IIpumeuanna, Cou., m, 252-253, 306. 

“Her immediate source was probably Tatumes, “cr. Poc.” Cf. Cou., m, 254. 
The date of the action is in the ninth and tenth centuries. For an excellent translation 
of the ultimate source material, see S. H. Cross, ‘“The Russian Primary Chronicle,” Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, x11 (1930), 144-151. 

“’ One critic makes the observation that the Life of Rurik resembles Shakespeare’s 
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In this respect he recalls King Henry the Fifth, and it is very likely that 
Shakespeare’s plays portraying that character were much in Catherine’s 
mind when she wrote her Life of Rurik. The scene in which the dying 
Gostomysl invests Rurik with royal power was no doubt suggested by 
that in which the dying Henry IV hands on the scepter to Prince Hal.'* 
And Rurik’s magnanimity in pardoning Vadim is reminiscent of Henry 
the Fifth’s generosity towards his enemies. Vadim himself, insolent, im- 
petuous, but courageous, is another Hotspur, and the whole theme of 
his rebellion parallels the revolt headed by young lord Percy. Finally, 
Rurik’s recital of his victories against the French (11, 6) seems to have 
been written with the same patriotic motives that may have influenced 
Shakespeare to chronicle the triumphs of Henry the Fifth on the Con- 
tinent. 

The period concerned in The Beginning of the Rule of Oleg follows close 
on the heels of the Life of Rurik,*® in much the same fashion that Henry 
V follows, historically, Henry IV. Rurik has died, and his young son 
Igor rules under the regency of his uncle, Oleg. The play moves with 
speed, presenting a series of tableaux rich in pageantry, music, and fan- 
fares. Processions of royal pomp and displays of much costumed finery 
are quite in the spirit of Elizabethan drama. We have portrayed in rapid 
succession the founding of Moscow, the desertion of Kiev by Oskold, the 
marriage of Igor to Prekrasa, and the expedition of Oleg against Con- 
stantinople, which fills the last two acts. After Oleg’s victory the Greek 
emperor, Leon, feasts him in his palace with much entertainment, con- 
sisting of dances and a play. Oleg finally hangs the shield of Igor on a 
column of the hippodrome for all posterity to admire. Scenically the play 
is on a larger scale than the Life of Rurik, and again the unities are com- 
pletely ignored. 

Apart from the matter of form, the influence of Shakespeare is no- 
ticeable in other directions. In Catherine’s introduction of humble per- 
sonages, for example, we have a definite Shakespearian touch. In the 
first scene of the second act she portrays three soldiers engaged in a dis- 
cussion concerning the passage of certain Hungarian bands near Kiev. 
The appearance of the common soldier is familiar enough in Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, and the conversation of these three Russian 
warriors is faintly reminiscent of the talk between Court, Bates, and 
Williams in Henry V (1v, 1). Farther on in the play (111, 4), two citizens 





King John and was suggested by this play. At best, however, the resemblance is very far- 
fetched. Cf. E. Friedricks, “Shakespeare in Russland,” Englische Studien, . (1916-17), 118. 
“8 King Henry IV (Part 11, tv, 5). 
*? As usual with Catherine this play was written in great haste. Her secretary recopied 
the first act on Sept. 8, and the last on Oct. 5. Cf. Xpanopunkuit, “JIHepuuk,’”’ pp. 9-10. 
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appear in the public square through which the marriage procession of 
Igor is to pass. One of them has a list of those who are to take part in the 
procession, but, unable to read, he asks his comrade to call off the names 
of the notables. This he does in a loud voice and with some humorous side 
remarks. It is fairly certain that the scene was directly inspired by one in 
Henry VIII (tv, 1) where two gentlemen meet to watch the coronation 
procession of Lady Ann. And one of the gentlemen, as with Catherine’s 
citizen, has all the dignitaries listed on a piece of paper. 

Much of the fourth act of the play, in which Oleg lays siege to Con- 
stantinople, was pretty certainly suggested by the third and fourth acts 
of Henry V. The defiant Oleg, standing in full armor with drawn sword 
before the beleagured walls, reminds one of King Henry before the walls 
of Harfleur. And the successive messengers from the Emperor Leon, 
bearing conditions of peace which Oleg scorns until they concur with all 
his wishes, may have been suggested by the similar embassies of the 
French herald to Henry. Finally, the interpolation of popular marriage 
songs, the appearance of nymphs dancing to the strains of soft music, 
and the idea of a play within a play®® have the savor of Shakespearian 
devices. 

However, as I have already asserted, it will not do to press these 
parallels too far. Practically all Catherine knew about writing historical 
plays she learned from Shakespeare; yet she falls so far short of her 
models that it is difficult to say where Shakespeare’s influence ends and 
her originality begins. In her handling of historical material she resembles 
those early writers of English chronicle plays who produced such 
dramas as King John and Gorboduc. That is, she retells historical events 
with little attempt to inform them with dramatic feeling. Her characters, 
for the most part, are wooden representations, simple mouthpieces for 
uttering her own moral sayings, or for retailing the dry facts which she 
has culled from history books. Occasionally her main figures, such as 
Rurik, Vadim, and Oleg, are real personalities, but of Shakespeare’s 
genius for portraying a huge canvas containing a variety of characters 
that breathe with the genuine pathos, tragedy, and comedy of life, she 
has none. Only in the type of play, and in the free nature of her dramatic 
form do the Life of Rurik and The Beginning of the Rule of Oleg resemble 
closely the historical plays of Shakespeare.* 


59 The Greek emperor stages a fragment of Euripides’ Alcestis for the entertainment of 


his guests. 

51 Some critics profess to find further influence of Shakespeare on Catherine’s comic 
operas, Fevei and the Novgorod Rogatyr Boeslavich, Cou., 11, 332-399. However, be- 
yond what might be termed “Shakespearian gestures,” Catherine is hardly indebted to 
the English dramatist for anything in these performances. Cf. T’. Mle6ansexnii, ‘I pam. 
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In 1787, a year after Catherine wrote her “Shakespearian”’ plays, 
N. Karamzin published a translation of Julius Caesar which was pre- 
ceded by an interesting and important preface. Influenced, no doubt, by 
German criticism, Karamzin acclaims the genius of Shakespeare, and 
calls upon his Russian readers to appreciate his plays for their true worth. 
Translations began to multiply at a great rate, and though the old reac- 
tionary attitude was not quickly dissipated, by the second decade of 
the nineteenth century Russians were criticizing and reading Shake- 
speare with all the enthusiasm of the romantic German critics. 

In evaluating the part that Catherine played in this Shakespearian 
renaissance, one must be careful not to overemphasize it. Her contribu- 
tion, perhaps, seems more significant than it really is, owing to the fact 
that she was the first in the field. Her ‘“Shakespearian’” dramas are 
neither great literature nor unusually good acting plays. Nor did they 
inspire a long series of imitations. People continued to read and see 
French plays as before, and Russian playwrights did not cease to imitate 
them. Nevertheless, Catherine’s plays did arouse some comment, and, 
most important of all, she succeeded for the first time in bringing Shake- 
speare’s name before the educated Russian public. As the first person in 
the land, it was only natural that her interest should have aroused the 
curiosity of her subjects concerning Shakespeare.™ And if we may judge 
from the host of translations and numerous critical comments in literary 
journals that appeared shortly after the publication of her “Shake- 
spearian”’ plays, this curiosity seems to have borne fruit. Her particular 
achievement, then, was to stimulate an interest in Shakespeare by intro- 
ducing him in a new light to the Russian public. 


ERNEST J. SIMMONS 
Harvard University 





upous. Ex. II’”’ (Pyecr. Becr., No. 6[1871], 778); A. C. Apxanrencrnit, ‘Pyccxuii 
TeaTp xvi Beka” (Pyccxoe O6ospenue, v—vt, [1894], 754). 

®% For a study of the fortunes of Shakespeare in Russia after Catherine’s time, see 
Lirondelle, Shakespeare en Russie, pp. 55 ff. 

53 Although Catherine’s name did not appear on the title page of her plays, it was 
generally known that she was the author. 
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LESSING’S RELATION TO EARLY ENGLISH 
SENTIMENTAL COMEDY 


N THE present article I hope to show that Lessing’s Der Freigeist 

(1749) and Die Juden (1749) were influenced by early English 
sentimental comedy,’ and that about 1753 the German dramatist 
studied the work of Edward Moore, author of the chief English senti- 
mental comedy of the second quarter of the eighteenth century—The 
Foundling (1748). 

The French and German neo-classicists drew a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between comedy and tragedy. Pierre Corneille, for instance, said: 


La comédie différe donc en cela de la tragédie, que celle-ci veut pour son sujet 
une action illustre, extraordinaire, sérieuse: cella-la s’arréte a une action commune 
et enjouée.’ 


Gottsched defined comedy thus: 


Die Comdédie ist nichts anders, also eine Nachahmung einer lasterhafiten Hand- 
lung, die durch ihr lacherliches Wesen den Zuschauer belustigen, aber auch 
zugleich erbauen kan.* . . . Die Personen, so zur Comédie gehéren, sind ordent- 
liche Biirger, oder doch Leute von missigem Stande. Nicht als wenn die Grossen 
dieser Welt etwa keine Thorheiten zu begehen pflegten, die lacherlich waren: 
Nein, sondern weil es wieder die Ehrerbietung lauft, die man ihnen schuldig ist, 
sie als auslachenswiirdig vorzustellen.‘ 


But even before Gottsched’s day, there had arisen in England a type 
of comedy in which middle-class characters were treated sympa- 
thetically. This kind of play—which eventually came to be known as 
sentimental comedy—will in this article be called middle-class comedy 
when reference is made to works not of the English school.’ The first 
drama that may properly be regarded as an example of the new species 


1 The relation of Der Freigeist and Die Juden to Steele and Cibber has not hitherto been 
taken into consideration. Dramatists that have been mentioned as Lessing’s chief masters 
in middle-class comedy before 1750 are Marivaux, Destouches, De la Chaussée, and Gellert. 
Cf. Th. W. Danzel and G. E. Guhrauer, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 2d eu. (Berlin, 1880), 
1, 154-158; Erich Schmidt, Lessing, 4th ed., ed. by Franz Schultz (Berlin, 1923), 1, 107-149; 
Waldemar Oehlke, Lessing und seine Zeit (Munich, 1919), 1, 106. 

2 euvres (Pris, 1862), 1, 25. 

3 Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst (Leipzig, 1730), p. 594. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 596-597. 

5 Middle-class is here preferred to sentimental because the latter term has come to in- 
clude too many qualities to have a specific meaning, and acquired such a derogatory con- 
notation that one hesitates to apply it to a literary masterpiece like Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm. 
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is Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift (1696), in which Amanda is depicted as a 
virtuous woman who brings about the reformation of her libertine hus- 
band through great loyalty and devotion. Though comedies in which 
characters from ordinary life were given admirable traits had been pro- 
duced before Cibber’s play—for instance, Thomas Shadwell’s Bury Fir 
(1689)—they were rather sporadic and not truly representative of the 
type. Even Love’s Last Shift and the other sentimental comedies be- 
fore 1722—such as Farquhar’s The Twin Rivals (1703) and Cibber’s 
The Careless Husband (1705) and The Lady’s Last Stake (1708)—re- 
tained some of the characteristics of comedy of manners. Steele’s 7/ 
Conscious Lovers (performed 1722), however, is a typical example of the 
new form.’ 

We next find middle-class comedy in France. Destouches, who had 
spent six years in London, produced Le philosophe marié in 1727. He was 
followed by De la Chaussée, Marivaux, and others. In Germany an im- 
portant representative of the school of middle-class comedy before Less- 
ing was Gellert, whose last plays, Das Loos in der Lotterie and Die 
zdrtlichen Schwestern, appeared in 1747. 

Lessing in his ‘‘Abhandlungen von dem weinerlichen oder riihrenden 
Lustspiele” (1754) recognizes two kinds of middle-class comedy—one 
admitting comic elements (which we may call “mixed comedy’’) and the 
other excluding them: 

Anfangs muss man iiber die Erklarung der riihrenden oder weinerlichen Komi- 
die einig werden. Will man eine solche darunter verstanden haben, welche hier 
und da riihrende und Thrinen auspressende Scenen hat; oder eine solche, welche 
aus nichts als dergleichen Scenen besteht? Meinet man eine, wo man nicht immer 
lacht, oder wo man gar nicht lacht? Eine, wo edle Charaktere mit ungereimten 
verbunden sind, oder eine, wo nichts als edle Charaktere vorkommen? 

Wider die erste Gattung, in welcher Lachen und Riihrung, Scherz und Ernst 
abwechseln, ist offenbar nichts einzuwenden . . .° 





He seems to limit the term weinerliches Lustspiel (from French comédie 
larmoyante) to comedy wholly serious in tone: 


Das Possenspiel will nur zum Lachen bewegen; das weinerliche Lustspiel will nur 
riihren; die wahre Komédie will beydes.® 


* In this paper, dates given for English plays, unless othe:wise specified, indicate the 
time of first publication. Those from 1660 to 1800 are based on the play lists in Allardyce 
Nicoll’s A History of Restoration Drama 1660-1700 (Cambridge, Eng., 1923), A History of 
Early Eighteenth Century Drama 1700-1750 (Cambridge, Eng., 1925), and A History of 
Late Eighteenth Century Drama 1750-1800 (Cambridge, 1927). 

? For a detailed historical account of sentimental comedy in England before 1780, see 
Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility (Cambridge, Mass., 1925). 

8 Lachmann-Muncker, vi, 50. 

* Tbid., v1, 52. See also the passage immediately preceding the quotation. 
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In the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, No. 21, he uses for this type of play 
the expression ganz ernsthafte Komédie. As examples of mixed comedy 
Lessing mentions the plays of Destouches" and of Geilert,” and as ex- 
amples of the ganz ernsthafte Komédie Mme. de Graffigny’s Cénie and 
the dramas of De la Chaussée.'* He adds that Plautus and Moliére, 
though stressing comic material, contain some emotional passages.” 

At the beginning of his career Lessing wavered between middle-class 
comedy and comedy of manners. His first published play, Damon, oder 
die wahre Freundschaft (1747), is a middle-class comedy. Damon, the 
true friend, is an idealized character; Leander, the false friend, repents 
and is forgiven. The only comic character is the subordinate Oronte. 
Der junge Gelehrte (begun before 1747 at Meissen; performed January, 
1748), though a comedy of manners, shows a strong tendency toward 
the newer type. The two leading characters, Damis and Chrysander, are 
satirical, but two other important characters, the lovers, are admirable. 
Juliane, even after her guardian’s consent to her marriage to Valer has 
been secured through her maid’s forged letter, is too honest to let the 
deception stand; and Valer is unselfish in his attitude toward the girl, 
being in love with her before he knows she has claims to an estate. 

In 1748 and early 1749, on the other hand, Lessing was interested in 
pure comedy of manners. To this category belong all his extant comic 
pieces known to have been begun during that period—Der Leicht- 
glaubige, Der Misogyn, and Die alte Jungfer. His interest in pure comedy 
of manners seems to have been stimulated greatly by his study of the 
Restoration school. From 1747 to 1749, as I have shown elsewhere,” 
he read the Restoration writers of comedy extensively and borrowed from 
them much material. Whereas in 1747 he selected for his Damon an 
episode with a middle-class comedy theme from a comedy of manners 
(Shadwell’s Bury Fair), in the following year he utilized satirical material 
from the English plays. All his extant comedies that can be definitely 
assigned to 1748 or early 1749 are based chiefly on Restoration comedies, 
and several undated scenarios evidently belonging to the same period 
are also connected with plays of the English school. His cynicism reached 
a climax in Die alte Jungfer (1748-49) and especially in Weiber sind 
Weiber (1749), the very mottos of which reflect the cynical tone of a 
Wycherley or a Vanbrugh;" the latter piece, like Vanbrugh’s The Re- 
lapse, even ridicules the “sentimental” theme of the loyal wife. 


10 Tbid., rx, 271-272. Wt Tbid., v1, 51. 13 Tbid., vi, 53. 

13 Thid., v, 168, and rx, 272. M4 [bid., vt, 53. % Tbid., v1, 50. 

16 “Lessing’s Early Study of English Drama,” JEGP, xxvu, 16-34; “The Sources of 
Lessing’s Die Juden,” PQ, v1, 406-410. The former article contains a discussion of Lessing’s 
early practice in reworking material from complicated English plays (see esp. pp. 17-19 
and 27-28). 

17 The motto of Weiber sind Weiber is: 
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810 Lessing and English Sentimental Comedy 


During 1749—presumably about the middle of the year—Lessing 
turned again to middle-class comedy. The completed comedies of that 
year produced after Die alie Jungfer—namely, Die Juden and Der 
Freigeist—treat serious themes and contain idealized characters. In 
1753 in a review of Frau Gottsched’s translation of Mme. de Graffigny’s 
Cénie, he defended even the weinerliches Lustspiel (i.e. the ganz ernst- 
hafte Komiédie).'* In 1754 in the “Abhandlungen” he ranked this type 
of play above the Possenspiel,’® though he insisted that the best type of 
comedy was middle-class comedy admitting comic elements. He argued 
that mixed comedy was more natural than either of the extremes, in that 
the world was composed of both wise and foolish people; that it was more 
useful from the moral point of view, in that it gave both example and 
warning (the ganz ernsthafte Komédie giving only example and the Pos- 
senspiel only warning); and that it was more effective artistically, in 
that it made use of contrast.?° 

Steele 


An important factor in Lessing’s sudden return to middle-class comedy 
in 1749 was his study of the early English school of sentimental comedy, 
especially of Steele. External evidence makes the probability strong that 
the German dramatist was acquainted at that time with the work of his 
British predecessor. In Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques, Nos. 18 and 19, 
published by Lessing and Mylius in German translation in the first 
issue of the Beitrdge zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters (1750; 
“Vorrede” dated October, 1749), Steele is mentioned as one of the five 
leading English writers of comedy. He is discussed in two reviews 
generally assumed to be by Lessing—one in 1753 of a French version of 
Pope’s select correspondence, and the other in 1755 of a German transla- 
tion of the Tatler. In the former, reference is made to the Englishman as 
a good writer; in the latter, considerable familiarity with his works is 
revealed.” 

Iniernal evidence indicates that Steele’s The Conscious Lovers, the 
outstanding English sentimental comedy before 1750, is one of the 





ME. . . . optuma faemina . . . EU. ubi ea est? quis ea 
Est nam optuma? 


Nam optuma nulla potest eligi: alia alia 
Pejor . . . est. Plautus. (Lachmann-Muncker, 111, 280.) 

During the early part of 1748, to be sure, Lessing had planned to write an Ephesian 
Matron. Cf. Christian Felix Weisse, Selbsthiographie (Leipzig, 1806), p. 14. But according 
to Karl Lessing in Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Leben (Berlin, 1793), 1, 64, he had intended 
to soften the satire of Weisse’s version. 

18 Lachmann-Muncker, v, 168-169. 19 Tbid., v1, 52. 

% Tbid., v1, 51-52. ™ Tbid., v, 180. 2 Tbid., vu, 60-61. 
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main sources of Der Freigeist (1749). In the first place, Adrast’s jealousy 
of Theophan is remarkably similar to Myrtle’s quarrel with young 
Bevil. In both Lessing and Steele, the friendship theme is prominent. 
In the former, Theophan-Bevil tries to win the friendship of Adrast- 
Myrtle; in the latter, the two men are close friends. In both plays 
Adrast-Myrtle suspects the motive of the magnanimous Theophan- 
Bevil and becomes furiously jealous because of the girl betrothed to 
Theophan-Bevil but not loved by this supposed rival.* In both cases 
Theophan-Bevil is calm, his attitude irritating Adrast-Myrtle all the 
more.** Both Theophan and Bevil are finally provoked to anger. In both 
plays only a moment is required for the reconciliation. 

Lessing’s characters clearly show their connection with Steele’s. 
Theophan, like Bevil, is magnanimous, calm, and self-controlled. Adrast, 
like Myrtle, is jealous and hot-tempered. Johann, like Tom, is an ir- 
religious, immoral servant fop.* The parallelism involving the con- 
ventional fop of Restoration comedy reduced to the status of a servant 
is highly significant, especially when found in combination with the 
other striking resemblances mentioned. Similarities that are somewhat 
less important are that Juliane and Henriette, like Lucinda and Indiana, 
are sisters, and that their father, like Sealand, is a merchant. None of 
these points is to be found in the plays that will be discussed later in con- 
nection with the source problem of Der Freigeist. 

In respect to type, Der Freigeist is very similar to The Conscious Lovers. 
Both are purpose plays. Though fundamentally serious, both contain a 
large proportion of comic scenes. Their characters, technically speaking, 
are equivalent; each contains an idealized character, a prominent 
sympathetically drawn character first opposed to the thesis of the play 
but finally convinced, and satirical characters. Consequently, though 
Lessing knew also French and German middle-class comedy and had 
himself produced a middle-class comedy in his Damon (1747) in about 
the manner of Gellert, The Conscious Lovers may be regarded as the 


% In The Conscious Lovers, to be sure, the match has been broken off by the girl’s father, 
but neither of the young men is aware of this fact at the time. 

* “Thre Gelassenheit, Theophan, ist hier nichts besonders. Sie glauben Ihrer Sachen 
gewiss zu seyn”’ (rv, vii; Lachmann-Muncker, 11, 103). “This cool manner is very agreeable 
to the Abuse you have already made of my Simplicity and Frankness’’ (1v, i; London, 
1723, p. 57). 

% Tom is characterized thus by Humphrey: “Oh, here’s the Prince of poor Coxcombs. 
... Your great Oaken Cudgel when you were a Booby, became you much better than that 
dangling Stick at your Button now you are a Fop... I hope the Fashion of being lewd 
and extravagant, despising of Decency and Order, is almost at an End, since it is arrived 
at Persons of your Quality” (1, i; London, 1723, pp. 5-7). 
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specific model** of Der Freigeist. At any rate, because of the nature of 
its source connections with Der Freigeist, Steele’s comedy must have been 
an important factor in determining the type of Lessing’s. 

Die Juden, a middle-class comedy closely resembling Der Freigeist in 
type, may also be regarded as having had The Conscious Lovers as a 
specific model.?’ In the first place, it is a companion piece to Der Frei- 
geist. These two middle-class comedies of Lessing were produced at about 
the same time. As will be pointed out below, both were probably begun 
as comedy of manners. Both are purpose plays treating the theme of 
religious tolerance. Each contains a servant who despises his mother 
tongue in favor of French. In the second place, that Lessing had 7'he 
Conscious Lovers directly in mind at the time of writing Die Juden seems 
to be indicated by the similarity of the fourth scene of his play to a por- 
tion of the first scene of Act 1 of the English comedy. After rebuking the 
servants for sauciness and dissipation, both the Reisende and Humphrey 
lose patience. One protests, ‘Eure Grobheit ist unertriglich.’’ The other 
exclaims, ‘‘Sawciness itself!’ “There is no enduring your Extrava- 
gance,’”** In short, the influence of Steele on Lessing’s middle-class 
comedies of 1749 seems to have been highly significant. 


Cibber 

Colley Cibber, the second most important member of the early English 
school of sentimental comedy, also occupied the attention of Lessing in 
1749. In Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques, already referred to, he is 
classed as one of the five best English writers of comedy. He is included 
by Lessing in a list of six representative English dramatists in the 
“Vorrede” (dated October, 1749) to the Beitrége zur Historie und Auf- 
nahme des Theaters. Moreover, in 1757 an intimate friend of Lessing, 
Friedrich Nicolai, made the following incidental statement in the 
“Abhandlung vom Trauerspiele’’: “... so wie z. B. in einem gewissen 
Lustspiel von Cibber, der erste Aufzug in Spanien und die iibrigen in 
England vorgehen.’”?* In a letter dated June 9, 1768, Lessing wrote from 


% In this article (as also in my “The Sources and Basic Model of Lessing’s Miss Sara 
Sampson,” Mod. Phil., xx1v, 65-90) when it is essential to distinguish between model and 
source, the former term is used as involving type, kind—the latter as referring to material, 
plot, content. Structure does not come into consideration at present, Lessing still observing 
the rules of the unities. 

7 Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem, one of the main sources of Die Juden (cf. PQ, vt, 
407-410)—though having a strong “sentimental” tendency in the major plot and present- 
ing a thesis in the minor plot—differs greatly from Lessing’s comedy in type. 

8 Die Juden: Lachmann-Muncker, 1, 381. The Conscious Lovers (London, 1723), pp. 9 
and 7. 

2° Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste(Leipzig, 1757 f1.), 1, 36. 
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Hamburg to his brother Karl at Berlin to send him ““Theile vom John- 
son, vom Cibber und vom Shadwell,” which were to be given to the 
latter by Nicolai. Karl replied on June 14 that he had received the first 
volume of each of the three authors, adding that he had read the books. 
Though only the last names of the English writers are mentioned, the 
context favors the conclusion that Colley Cibber’s plays, rather than 
Theo. Cibber’s Lives, are meant. Moreover, the famous dramatist prob- 
ably had no occasion to send for the first volume of the Lives at that 
time, inasmuch as he seems to have had access to a set at Hamburg. A 
notation in the margin of his manuscript for the Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie has page references to two of the five volumes: “Die Ep/esian 
Matron von Ogilby. v. Cibb. Vol. 11. p. 267. a Poem. Die Ephes. Matr. von 
Char. Johnson ibid. Vol. v. p. 342. a Farce.’’®’ The motif of the Ephesian 
Matron is discussed in No. 36 (September 1, 1767) of the Dramaturgie. 
In the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, No. 15 (June 19, 1767), in discussing 
Voltaire’s Zaire, Lessing quoted from Cibber’s Prologue to Aaron Hill’s 
English translation of the French tragedy, and in No. 16 (June 23, 1767) 
he mentioned Cibber again. 

Lessing’s use of material from Vanbrugh’s The Relapse in Die Juden™ 
(1749) indicates that he knew of the existence of Love’s Last Shift, or, 
The Fool in Fashion in 1749. The Relapse is a sequel to Love’s Last Shift, 
this fact being mentioned below the title of the Vanbrugh play. More- 
over, the sequel treats the ‘‘sentimental’”’ theme of Cibber’s piece cyni- 
cally. Loveless, reformed in Love's Last Shift, falls again in The Relapse; 
even Amanda, depicted as the virtuous, faithful wife in the earlier drama, 
is severely tempted in the second. The fact that Lessing treats the same 
theme cynically in Weiber sind Weiber (1749)* seems to show that he had 
read both of the English plays. 

Clear evidence of Lessing’s utilization of Cibber in 1749 is contained in 
Weiber sind Weiber. Though the plot of the fragment is based on Plautus’ 
Stichus, anyone comparing these two works carefully with Cibber’s 
Love’s Last Shift and The Careless Husband will observe numerous points 
of resemblance between Lessing’s piece and the English plays not to be 
found in the Latin comedy. The association of the Cibber works with 
Stichus was not an arbitrary one. All three plays treat the loyal wife 
theme, and in Love’s Last Shift and Stichus the loyal wives await the re- 
turn of long-absent husbands. 

Lessing has a bit of satire on low moral standards that is strikingly 
similar to Lady Betty Modish’s remarks on virtue and reputation in 
The Careless Husband. Lisette and Laura converse as follows: 

3° Lachmann-Muncker, xv, 45 n. Cf. PQ, v1, 406-407. 


* For a brief comment on the cynical treatment of the loyal wife theme in Weiber sind 
Weiber, see Danzel-Guhrauer, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 2d ed. (Berlin, 1880), 1, 149. 
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Lisette. Sie sind sehr thérigt, dass Sie nach dem Ruhme einer treuen, und auss- 
erordentlich treuen Frau so geitzen. Dieser Ruhm ist jezo in den Augen der 
Welt sehr klein. Denn diese theilt sich nur in zwey Hauffen. Der eine hilt diese 
Tugend bey einem Frauenzimmer fiir lacherlich und abgeschmackt. Der andre 
fiir falsch und ertichtet. Der eine glaubt sie nicht, und der andre achtet sie nicht. 
Wir miissen uns jeziger Zeit durch ganz andre Eigenschafiten beliebt machen. 

Laura. Es ist schlimm genung, dass die Tugend so wenig geachtet wird.* 


Cibber has the following dialogue: 


Lady Betty. And for Reputation, look you, my Dear, take it for a Rule, that 
as amongst the lower Rank of People, no Woman wants Beauty that has Yor- 
tune; so amongst People of Fortune, no Woman wants Virtue that has Beauty: 
But an Estate and Beauty join’d, is of an unlimited, nay, a Power Pontifical, 
makes one not only Absolute, but Infallible—A fine Woman’s never in the wrong 


Lady Easy. At this rate, I don’t see you allow Reputation to be at all Essential 
to a fine Woman. 

Lady Betty. Just as much as Honour to a great Man... . Indeed, my Dear, 
that Jewel Reputation is a very fanciful Business; one shall not see an homely 
Creature in Town, but wears it in her Mouth as monstrously as the Indians do 
Bobs at their Lips, and it really becomes ’em just alike.™ 


Such parallels are proof that Lessing was interested in the material of 
Love’s Last Shift and The Careless Husband when he wrote Weiber sind 
Weiber (1749). 

Another work in which Lessing utilized Cibber in 1749 is Der Freigeist. 
Love’s Last Shift would readily be associated with The Conscious Lovers, 
the other main source of the German piece. Cibber and Steele are dis- 
cussed together in Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques; Love’s Last Shift and 
The Conscious Lovers are outstanding examples of early English senti- 
mental comedy; and each of these plays contains a fop. 

The plot of Der Freigeist is a transverse-love motif. Theophan, be- 
trothed to Juliane, loves and wins Henriette; and Adrast, betrothed to 
Henriette, loves and wins Juliane. Such a motif is to be found in Love’s 
Last Shift in the action involving Elder Worthy, Young Worthy, Hil- 
laria, and Narcissa.* In Cibber, as in Lessing, the men are differentiated 


3 1, i; Lachmann-Muncker, 11, 282. * 11, i; Plays (London, 1721), 1, 345. 

% Lessing is commonly supposed to have derived the motif from De Lisle’s Les caprices 
du ceur et de l’esprit, of which he published a synopsis in the “Entwiirfe ungedruckter 
Lustspiele des italiinschen Theaters” (issued 1759). Cf. Schmidt, Lessing, 4th ed. (Berlin, 
1923), 1, 142. The author himself, however, stated that he did not utilize De Lisle’s plot 
(Lachmann-Muncker, v1, 344). Though he seems frequently to have made special efforts 
to conceal his sources, we have no evidence that he ever told a direct lie in such matters. 
In the present instance the denial is particularly trustworthy, in that he himself called 
attention to the plot similarity between Der Freigeist and Les caprices. 
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in temperament; Elder Worthy is “‘sober,’’** whereas Young Worthy is 
“of a looser Temper.” The girls, to be sure, are not contrasted by Cibber, 
both Hillaria and Narcissa being similar to Lessing’s Henriette.*’ In the 
gentle and virtuous Amanda, however, a character in the main plot of 
the English play, we have a figure resembling the pious Juliane.** The 
Careless Husband has a similar contrast between the coquettish Lady 
Betty Modish and the grave Lady Easy. Moreover, Lessing’s own frag- 
ment Weiber sind Weiber (1749), written about the same time as Der 
Freigeist (1749) (presumably slightly earlier than the plan of Der 
Freigeist represented by the extant scenario and the completed play),*® 
contains two sisters similarly contrasted, the gay Hilaria and the quiet 
Laura—an idea evidently suggested by Love’s Last Shift. Though Cibber 
does not stress the attraction of opposites, he has two couples each com- 
posed of persons of opposite temperament: the “sober”? Elder Worthy 
and the gay Hillaria, the wild Loveless and the quiet Amanda. No doubt 
the belief that opposites have a special attraction for each other was as 
prevalent in Lessing’s day as it is in ours. 

The first scenes for the women characters in Der Freigeist, the begin- 
ning of Act 11, were evidently suggested by the corresponding portion of 
Love’s Last Shift, the latter part of Act 1. As each of Lessing’s suitors is 
criticized by his own fiancée and praised by her sister, so Cibber’s Elder 
Worthy is disparaged by the girl he courts (Hillaria) and defended by 
another woman (Amanda). In fact, in both comedies the handsomeness of 
the men is under discussion.*® 

Lessing’s Lisidor in his instability reminds one somewhat of Sir Wil- 
liam Wisewoud. In the scenario for Der Freigeist, the father of the girls 
is characterized thus: “‘Ein alter reicher Kaufmann; ungewiss und 
schwankend in seinen Grundsitzen, jezt auf des Adrasts, jezt auf des 
Theophans Seite; beydes ohne zu wissen warum?’”! In Love’s Last Shift 
the character is “a rich old Gentleman, that fancies himself a great 
Master of his Passion, which he only is in trivial Matters.’ 





Shadwell’s The Virtuoso (1676), which also contains a transverse-love plot, does not 
resemble Der Freigeist in any specific points. Moreover, though Lessing’s consultation of 
this Restoration comedy in connection with the writing of his own piece is not precluded, 
I can think of nothing that would be likely to cause one of the plots of The Virtuoso to be 
associated with material from The Conscious Lovers. % Dramatis personae. 

3? Cf. Henriette’s characterization in the scenario: “Henriette frey, und oft wild, doch 
sonst liebenswerth” (Lachmann-Muncker, 11, 262). 

38 “Juliane, still, zirtlich und fromm.” 

3° Muncker’s conjecture that Weiber sind Weiber was not begun till the last few weeks of 
1749 (Lachmann-Muncker, 111, “‘Vorrede,” ix) is precluded by the fact that the piece was 
announced October 18 of that year in the Jenaische Gelehrte Zeitungen. 

40 Cibber, Plays (London, 1721), 1, 11. 

“ Lachmann-Muncker, 111, 262. ® Dramatis Personae. 
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The fragmentary scenario Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck 
(1748-49?) also seems to be based on Love’s Last Shift—on the episode 
involving Sir Novelty Fashion, Elder Worthy, and Hillaria. In the first 
place, though the fop is a stock character in Restoration comedy, Less- 
ing’s characterization of the Junge Baron von Modisch fits Sir Novelty 
particularly well. Secondly, Dorant resembles Elder Worthy. Lessing’s 
character is the “Liebhaber der Melissa; ein rechtschaffener Mann.’ 
Cibber’s is ‘‘a sober Gentleman of a fair Estate in Love with Hillaria.’* 
Thirdly, Lessing’s plot, so far as it is sketched, shows considerable simi- 
larity to the corresponding portion of Cibber’s drama. In both pieces 
the story opens with a misunderstanding between two lovers because of 
a fop who courts the girl. In both plays the first scene, chiefly expository, 
introduces Dorant-Elder Worthy in conversation with an interlocutor. 
The lover enters with a letter (in one case from Melissa-Hillaria, in the 
other for her) and is in ill humor because of jealousy; the interlocutor 
defends the girl. In both cases the lover labors under the delusion that 
she is interested in the fop. Dorant is ridiculed by Melissa for his seri- 
ousness; Elder Worthy is rallied by Young Worthy for his serious atti- 
tude and “‘preaching”’: ‘“‘And I warrant, interrupted you in the middle 
of your Sermon; for I don’t question but you were preaching to her.’’® 

The case for a connection between Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein 
Jeck and Love’s Last Shift is greatly strengthened by the probability that 
Der Freigeist, which derived the transverse-love motif and other materia! 
directly from Cibber’s play, is itself an outgrowth of the fop scenario. 
As is well known, Lessing frequently made several plans before finally 
completing a drama.“ In fact, Die Juden (1749), the companion piece of 
Der Freigeist, likewise seems to have developed from a fragmentary 
comedy of manners scenario—Der Dorfjunker (1749?).*7 In other words, 
these two middle-class comedies, written about the same time and closely 
resembling each other in type, evidently had similar origins. 

The theme of free-thinking in Der Freigeist would be readily suggested 
by the character of the Junge Baron von Modisch of Der Vater ein A ffe, 
der Sohn ein Jeck. As Schmidt** and others have pointed out, free- 
thinking was frequently associated by eighteenth-century Germans with 


* Lachmann-Muncker, m1, 323. The italics are mine. 

‘* Dramatis Personae. The italics are mine. 

Act 1; Plays (London, 1721), 1, 8. ® Cf. PQ, vt, 409, n. 18. 

47 Evidence for this conclusion is presented in PQ, vt, 409-410. I might add here that the 
paper of Der Dorfjunker bears the same watermark as do two manuscripts definitely dated 
1749: the scenario of Der Freigeist and the fragment Tarantula. For this information I am 
indebted to Doctor Willi Géber, of the Staats- und Universititsbibliothek at Breslau, 
where the manuscripts are preserved. 

48 Lessing, 4th ed. (Berlin, 1923), 1, 140. 
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immorality. In Gellert’s Das Loos in der Lotterie, Frau Damon charges 
the licentious fop Simon with trying to give the appearance of being a 
free-thinker. She says: 


Zur Profession eines Freydenkers, den Sie vermuthlich vorstellen wollen, ge- 
hért nichts mehr, als wenig Verstand, ein wildes Herz, etliche englische oder 
franzisische Blatter voller Galle wider die Schrift, ein gut Glas Wein, ein 
gesunder Koérper, der Besuch gewisser Hiuser, die ich ohne Schamréthe nicht 
nennen kann, und wenn man es recht hoch bringen will, eine ohne Vorsichtigkeit 
und Klugheit angestellte Reise in fremde Linder.*® 


According to Weisse, Rabener wrote an unpublished fragmentary Der 
Freigeist centering around an immoral young man who has become a 
free-thinker.®° Brawe in his Der Freigeist (1756) likewise has Gellert’s 
attitude toward free-thinking. In Lessing’s own play, Johann is a free- 
thinker who is immoral. Adrast is regarded by the religious Frau Philane 
as a bad man, and he himself takes for granted that Theophan thinks 
him to be licentious. 

Lessing’s letter to his father on April 28, 1749, seems even to imply 
that the young man’s first intention was to write a comedy of manners 
on the theme of the free-thinker. He had been sent to the University of 
Leipzig in September, 1746, to study theology, but in the course of the 
following year the pious pastor at Kamenz and his wife learned that 
their son was writing comedies and associating with actors and with 


Christlob Mylius, a free-thinker. Frau Lessing wept bitterly, and the 
well-meaning father, to snatch their child from the brink of moral and 
spiritual ruin, called him home on the pretense that the mother was on 
her deathbed and wished to see him. After remaining with his parents 
for several months, the youth was permitted to return to Leipzig on his 


49 111, v; C. F. Gellerts simmiliche Schriften (Leipzig, 1784), Part 111, p. 286. Inasmuch as 
Gellert was an older contemporary of Lessing, and Das Loos in der Lotterie (1747) was one 
of his most successful plays, we may take for granted that Lessing knew it in 1749. Gel- 
lert’s home was in Leipzig, where Lessing had been attending the university from 1746 to 
1748. In the early 1750’s Lessing frequently referred to Gellert’s works, including the dra- 
mas, in such a manner as to indicate that he was well acquainted with them. Moreover, 
Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck itself seems to contain a reminiscence of Das Loos in 
der Lotterie. Both Lessing’s and Gellert’s fops complain that the German woman is too 
closely bound by convention. Von Modisch “will auf einen ziemlich freien Fuss mit ihr 
[i.e., Lisette] conversiren. Das deutsche Frauenzimmer von Stande sey noch viel zu ge- 
zwungen, und ein Galanthomme kiénne kaum bey einem Kammermidchen @ son aise seyn” 
(1, iv; Lachmann-Muncker, m1, 324). Simon says, “Und was wollen Sie mit der Tugend 
einer Frau haben?Wie lange werden doch die Deutschen traumen? Das nenne ich Tugend, 
seinem Stande gemiiss leben, und sich die Hochachtung der Welt erwerben. Was ist 
das Leben ohne Freyheit, ohne Zufriedenheit?” (11, v; Gellert, op. cit., p. 286). 

6° Cf. Ernst Ortlepp, Gottlieb Wilhelm Rabeners simmiliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1839), 1, 21. 
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promise to devote himself faithfully to the study of medicine. The old 
associations, however, were renewed, and the parental upbraidings con- 
tinued. Finally, in order to appease his father, the young dramatist 
promised in the letter of April 28, 1749, to write a play satirizing free- 
thinkers in such a way as to win the praise of the theologians. One 
should observe that in the following quotation he expressly defines 
comedy as the ridicule of Laster: 

Den Beweiss warum ein Comoedienschreiber kein guter Christ seyn kénne, kan 
ich nicht ergriinden. Ein Comoedienschreiber ist ein Mensch der die Laster auf 
ihrer lacherlichen Seite schildert. Darf denn ein Christ saber die Laster nicht lachen? 
Verdienen die Laster so viel Hochachtung? Und wenn ich ihnen nun gar ver- 
spriche eine Comoedie zu machen, die nicht nur die H. Theologen lesen sondern 
auch loben sollen? Halten sie mein Versprechen vor unméglich? Wie wenn ich 
eine auf die Freygeister und auf die Verichter ihres Standes machte? Ich weiss 
gewiss, sie wiirden vieles von ihrer Schirfe fahren lassen.” 


Now, the orthodox clergymen to whom Lessing referred would prob- 
ably not have been very enthusiastic over the plan worked out in the 
extant scenario and the completed play. This version defends, rather 
than satirizes, the atheist who is honest in his convictions. Adrast is not 
a comic character.® He is “voller tugendhafter Gesinnungen’™ and is 
not even made to give up his atheism at the end of the play. The only 
free-thinker ridiculed is the sham atheist. In fact, of the four characters 
in questicn, the only one whose presentation may be regarded as meeting 
with the theologians’ approval is the subordinate Johann. The idealized 
Theophan is depicted as too tolerant of unbelief to suit them; and Martin 
is even a satirical portrait of a narrow-minded orthodox. In short, the 
probability is strong that at the time of announcing the comedy on the 
theme of the free-thinker to his father Lessing intended to depict Adrast 
satirically—perhaps in about the manner of the present Johann of his 


5 For a detailed account of the strained relations between parents and son, see Karl 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Leben (Berlin, 1793), 1, 69-104. 

® Lachmann-Muncker, xvu, 16. The italics are mine. 

® Cf. the review in the Géttingische Anseigen von gelehrien Sachen (May 31, 1755): “Es 
ist so aufgeweckt und reitzend, dass es ungeachtet seines ernsthaften Inhalts eines der 
angenehmsten Lustpiele ist: es stellet den Freygeist nicht auf der verhassten, ja nicht 
einmahl eigentlich auf der laicherlichen Seite vor, die bey den meisten Leuten dieser Art 
doch die gantze auswendige Seite, und das Inwendige dazu ist, sondern es bildet nur seine 
ungerechten Vorurtheile so ab, dass vielleicht ein Freygeist, der es lieset, sie an sich erkennen 
und ablegen wird.”—Lessing im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, ed. Julius W. Braun (Berlin, 
1884), 1, 54. 

Lessing himself regarded the final version of Der Freigeist as unusually serious in tone: 
“Wer nicht zu lachen genug darinn findet, mag sich an dem darauf folgenden Nachspiele 
der Schatz erholen” (Lachmann-Muncker, vit, 26). 

“ Lachmann-Muncker, m1, 262. 
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own play or the Daredevil of Otway’s The Atheist (1684).® All that is 
needed to change the Junge Baron von Modisch of Der Vater ein A ffe, 
der Sohn ein Jeck into the Adrast implied in the letter is to give the 
licentious fop the characteristic of being irreligious. 

We need not suppose that Lessing made a written scenario of the 
comedy of manners plan, or that at the time of writing the letter he had 
even thought the project through very carefully. No doubt when he came 
to work out this version, he found difficulty in reconciling the popular 
attitude toward free-thinkers with his spirit of religious tolerance. 

There was ample time for the change of plan from a satirical free- 
thinker to a sympathetically drawn Adrast—from comedy of manners 
to middle-class comedy. The letter in which the proposed play was first 
mentioned is dated April 28, 1749. Nearly six months later the lines had 
evidently not yet been written. On October 18 Der Freigeist was an- 
nounced in the Jenaische gelehrte Zeitungen as a comedy in verse, whereas 
the drama, as finally published in 1755, is in prose. 

Whether or not Lessing at first intended to make Adrast a comic 
character, the free-thinker seems to have grown out of the Junge Baron 
von Modisch. The two characters resemble each other in a number of 
striking particulars. Like the fop of Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck, 
Adrast has a German servant with a French name,® is called a ‘‘Wild- 
fang,’’®’ is proud,®* has been on travels,®’ and is betrothed to the daughter 


% Lessing almost certainly knew The Atheist when he began Der Freigeist, inasmuch as 
he studied Restoration comedy of manners intensively in the early years of his career. 
He read at least one Otway play in 1749, Venice Preserved (see my “Lessing and English 
Domestic Tragedy,” Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 11, 131), and at 
least two more within the next ten or fifteen years (Lachmann-Muncker, xiv, 197; m1, 
401-02). Moreover, a passage in The Atheist calls to mind one of the aspects of the character 
of Lessing’s Johann (this resemblance was mentioned by Josef Caro in 1899 in “Lessing 
und die Englander,’ Euphorion, v1, 473). Daredevil is an immoral atheist, ‘‘a Cheat, that 
would have you of opinion that he believes neither Heav’n nor Hell, and yet never feels 
so much as an Ague-fit, but he’s afraid of being damn’d.”—1; (London, 1684), p. 7. 
On being slightly wounded, he thinks he is about to die and cries, ‘A Parson! a Parson! 
dear Sir, a Parson! Some pious good Divine, if you have any Charity” (rv, [ii]; p. 54). He 
then confesses to drunkenness, adultery, and other sins (v, [iv]; p. 70). Somewhat similarly, 
Johann boasts of atheism: “Ich will, ich will —— auf der Stelle verblinden, wenn ein Teufel 
ist” (11, v; Lachmann-Muncker, 11, 78). When his eyes are covered by Lisette, he is ready 
to repent: “Ach! Ich bin gestraft, ich bin gestraft . . . Ich will mich gern bekehren! Ach! 
was bin ich fiir ein Bésewicht gewesen!”’ That this scene represents an extremely important 
element or even the central idea of the April, 1749, plan is suggested by the fact that 
Lessing had worked it out before writing the extant scenario. Instead of giving in the sketch 
the content of 11, v, he says, “‘Siehe die schon ausgearbeitete Scene” (Lachmann-Muncker, 
111, 266). 

5% See the senario for Der Freigeist (Lachmann-Muncker, 111, 262). This parallelism is 
extremely striking. No other play or sketch of Lessing contains this feature. 

71, iii; Lachmann-Muncker, 1, 57. 58 v, iii; zbid., m, 115. 89 1, iii; ibid, 11, 57. 
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of his father’s old friend.*° The probable original of Von Modisch, Sir 
Novelty Fashion, spends money lavishly; Adrast has wasted three 
legacies.*! Like Lord Foppington (as Sir Novelty is called in Vanbrugh’s 
sequel), Lessing’s free-thinker is a bankrupt who is about to retrieve his 
fortune by marrying a rich girl. In a word, Adrast seems to have been 
based on a fop, and the most plausible explanation is that he was de- 
veloped from the Sir Novelty Fashion of Love’s Last Shift through the 
Junge Baron von Modisch as an intermediate stage. This process would 
be similar to the derivation of the Baron in Die Juden from the comic 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsey of Vanbrugh’s The Relapse, an intermediate step 
evidently being the Herr von Wahn of Der Dorfjunker.* A somewhat 
analogous case is in the connection between Marwood in Miss Sara 
Sampson and the comic Mrs. Termagant of Shadwell’s The Squire of 
Alsatia.® 

Lessing had no sympathy, however, with the sham or unprincipled 
free-thinker. Accordingly, he assigned such a réle to the servant. Like 
his master, Johann has characteristics of the fop. He is vain, has been to 
Paris, despises his mother tongue in favor of French, and is licentious. 
His name ‘‘Jean de la Fleche, sonst Hans Pfeil” in the scenario for Der 
Freigeist shows definitely that the character was to be depicted as a fop. 
In Holberg’s Jean de France the fop Hans Franzen, the leading charac- 
ter, changes his name to the French form, and Marthon, in posing as a 
French Countess, assumes the name De la Fleche.™ As has already been 
mentioned, the servant in Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck, like 
Hans Pfeil, is a German who changes his name to French. 

Two other parallel characters in Der Freigeist and Der Vater ein Affe, 
der Sohn ein Jeck are Theophan and Dorant. Both are admirable young 
men, being characterized by the very same expression—‘“ein Recht- 
schaffner Mann.’ In 1, i of Der Freigeist, and in 1, i of Love’s Last Shift, 
Theophan-Elder Worthy is ridiculed for moralizing. In each case the 
expression used is that he is interrupted in a sermon.® Thus the Dorant 


60 1, iii; ibid., 11, 56-57. 1 11, v; ibid., u, 76. 

®@ PQ, v1, 409. 8 MP, xxiv, 70. 

* The use of the name Jean de Ja Fleche and of a few other minor points from Holberg 
does not indicate necessarily that the character itself comes from the Danish dramatist. 
On the contrary, except in well-known material (such as the Lucretia, Faust, and Alci- 
biades stories), Lessing regularly altered the names when he borrowed plots and characters. 
For instance, Marwood in Miss Sara Sampson is not the Mrs. Marwood of Congreve’s 
The Way of the World, but the Mrs. Termagant of Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia (MP, 
xxiv, 70). 

% Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck—Lachmann-Muncker, 1, 323. Der Freigeist, 
v, i; Lachmann-Muncker, 1, 111. 

% Lachmann-Muncker, 11, 53; Cibber’s Plays (London, 1721), 1, 8. 
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of Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck might easily become the idealized 
young clergyman of Der Freigeist. 

' The network of striking similarities among Love’s Last Shift, Weiber 
sind Weiber (1749), Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck (1748-49?), and 
Der Freigeist (1749) is fairly conclusive evidence that the fop scenario 
was derived, on the one hand, from the Cibber play, and was developed, 
on the other, into the comedy on the theme of free-thinking. First, sug- 
gestions from Love’s Last Shift, The Careless Husband, and the sequel of 
the former, Vanbrugh’s The Relapse, were utilized in Weiber sind Weiber. 
Secondly, the idea of the contrasted sisters in Der Freigeist is to be found 
also in Weiber sind Wetber and seems to have been suggested originally 
by the Cibber plays. Thirdly, the transverse-love motif and other mate- 
rial of Der Freigeist were taken over directly from Love's Last Shift. 
Fourthly, Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck, in two prominent char- 
acters and the portion of the plot sketched, contains striking similarities 
to an episode in Love’s Last Shift. Fifthly, three important characters of 
Der Freigeist have specific counterparts in Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn 
ein Jeck. Adrast, Johann (Jean), and Theophan show particularly signifi- 
cant resemblances to the Junge Baron von Modisch, Heinrich (Henri), 
and Dorant, respectively. Sixthly, young Von Modisch’s licentiousness 
is a “point of contact’’ for the association of the theme of free-thinking 
with the fop comedy scenario. Lessing’s letter of April 28, 1749, even 
implies that, in order to appease his father, the young dramatist at first 
intended to take a satirical attitude toward free-thinkers in general. If 
we merely make the fop Von Modisch an atheist, we have the type of 
comedy implied in the letter. In short, the plan of Der Vater ein A ffe, der 
Sohn ein Jeck—with the addition of the suggestions from The Conscious 
Lovers and the transverse-love motif from Love’s Last Shift—could read- 
ily have grown into Der Freigeist. 

The evidence in regard to the date of Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein 
Jeck also favors the conclusion that this fragmentary scenario and Der 
Freigeist are related. As I have pointed out in a former article, several 
important considerations seem to indicate that the sketch belongs to the 
period of 1748-49, the argument being based on the source connections, 
the content, the manner of treatment, and the fact that the first sheet 
of the manuscript bears the same watermark as do two manuscripts of 
1749 (the very scenario of Der Freigeist and the fragment Tarantula). 


8? JEGP, xxvut, 28-29. I wish to take this opportunity to mention a piece of evidence 
which, together with the reasons given in JEGP, xxvtt, 28-29, practically establishes 1749 
as the date of Der gute Mann, a companion scenario to Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein 
Jeck. In a letter of December 20, 1928, Doctor Géber informed me as follows: 

“Auf einem Foliobogen des gleichen Papicres [i.e., the same as the paper of Der Dorf- 
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| If Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck represents an early stage of the 
free-thinker comedy, the fop scenario must have been sketched on or 
before April 28, 1749—presumably only a short time before. 

_ As between Cibber and Steele, the latter evidently had the greater 
influence on Lessing’s middle-class comedies of 1749, inasmuch as 7 /e 
Conscious Lovers was the specific model of Der Freigeist and, as we may 
assume, also of Die Juden. The borrowings from Cibber consist chiefly of 
comedy of manners material; and the cynical Weiber sind Weiber (evi- 
dently representing the earliest utilization of suggestions from the 
British actor-playwright) ridicules the Englishman’s favorite “senti- 
mental” theme of the loyal wife. Nevertheless, in working with the 
satirical elements of Love’s Last Shift and The Careless Husband, the 
German dramatist must have become so familiar with the middle-class 
portions that the sympathetically drawn characters and emotional 
passages played at least some part in the abrupt transition from ex- 
tremely cynical comedy of manners to middle-class comedy. 


Moore 
About 1753 Lessing studied another important English writer of sen- 
timental comedy—Edward Moore. The so-called Ludwig und Aurora, 
commonly regarded as a scenario based directly on Le Sage’s Histoire 
de Gil Blas de Santillane, is merely a synopsis of Moore’s stage version, 
Gil Blas (1751).** This can be shown by a comparison of the documents. 





junker and the first sheet of Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck] stehen zusammen: Der 
Freygeist, Der gute Mann und Die beyderseitige Uberredung (der zweite Teil hiervon: “Wie 
Sylvia, so friih?” auf einem halben Bogen extra). Die Reihenfolge der Lage dieses Adler- 
papieres ist folgende: 

Bl. 1 leer. 

Bl. 2, 3, 4, 5* Freigeist. 

BL. 5 leer. 

Dann folgt das einzelne lose Bl. von Die beyderseitige Uberredung. 

Bl. 6" Die beyderseitige Uberredung. 

Bl. 6 leer. 

Bl. 7,8, 9" Der gute Mann. 

Bl. 9, 10, 11, 12 leer. 

Da 1 und 12, 2 und 11, 3 und 10 usw. die zusammenhingenden geknickten Bogen bilden, 
ergibt sich als feste, von Lessing selbst herriihrende Reihenfolge: Der Freygeist, Die bey- 
derseitige Uberredung, Der gute Mann.” 

In a communication of September 14, 1929, Doctor Géber added the following signifi- 
cant information: “. . . dass das Manuscript kaum einen Zweifel daran zulisst, dass Der 
Freygeist, Die beiderseitige Uberredung, Der gute Mann zeitlich unmittelbar zusammen 
géhoren. Tinte und Schrift sind ganz gleich.” 

8 Moore’s play is a “sentimental” adaptation of the Luis and Aurora episode, being far 
more serious in tone than the original. The author has an obvious moral purpose, Lewis is 
reformed, and a subplot involving an attempted assassination is introduced. 

Paul Albrecht—in the “‘Prospect”’ (Nov. 2, 1890), p. 8, announcing his Lessing’s Plagiate 
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In all the points in which Moore departs from Le Sage, Lessing agrees 
with the Englishman rather than with the Frenchman; in fact, Lessing 
follows Moore faithfully. In Lessing and Moore the chief female at- 
tendant is a maid called Laura; in Le Sage she is a duenna named Ortiz. 
In Lessing and Moore, Gil Blas has been a lover of Laura-Ortiz, treating 
her coolly when he thinks he is loved by Aurora; in Le Sage there is no 
mention of a love affair between the subordinates. In Lessing and Moore, 
Gil Blas is not told of Aurora’s strategy until they arrive at Salamanca; 
in Le Sage he is infermed before they leave Madrid. In Lessing and 
Moore, Aurora impersonates her brother in the lodgings of Bernarda; in 
Le Sage she poses as a cousin. In Lessing and Moore, Don Gabriel abuses 
the friendship of Don Ludewig (Lewis) by carrying on a clandestine love 
affair with Isabella, the latter’s mistress; in Le Sage he is not introduced 
into the plot, being merely mentioned as a friend (evidently a true friend) 
of Don Luis. 

Lessing’s arrangement of scenes is like Moore’s; both writers place 
Act 1 in Aurora’s apartments in the house of Bernarda. They present 
similar exposition and equivalent action. They have striking resem- 
blances in phraseology not to be found in Le Sage: 


.. . fangt sie [i.e. Aurora] an sich iiber I [i.e. Aurora] am a Woman, and I 


die weibliche Schwachheit, welche dem 
unbilligen Tadel so sehr ausgesetzt sey, 
bey ihm zu beklagen. 


Er [i.e. Gil Blas] bekennt also seine 
Unwiirdigkeit — — bemerkt, dass die 
Liebe alles gleich mache. 


... kniet vor ihr nieder und beschwort 
sie, ihr Herz auszuschiitten. 


find have all the Frailties of a Wo- 
man... So liable to Censure!*® 


Love, Madam, is a great Leveller we 
all know—But where the Object is so 
very unworthy.” 


Upon my Knees I conjure you! 
(Kneels) open your whole Heart to 


me!" 


Lessing’s fragmentary second act corresponds to Act 1, scene ii of the 
English version. In both Lessing and Moore, Aurora (as Don Felix) and 
Don Ludewig (Lewis), after becoming acquainted, have dinner together, 
and as they talk ‘‘over a Bottle’’” (Lessing says, ““‘Bey dem Glase Wein”), 
Aurora tells her companion that she knows he has a mistress by the 
name of Isabella. In Le Sage, on the other hand, the conversation most 
nearly corresponding to this scene takes place before supper, and Aurora 





(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1888-91)—stated that Lessing’s manuscript was related to Moore’s 
version, but did not present the evidence. Because of his unreliability as a scholar, his 
suggestion seems to have have been entirely ignored. 
° Act 1, London, 1751, p. 9. 
7 Act 1, p. 10. 


7 Act 1, p. 10. 72 11, [ii], p. 19. 
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(as Don Felix) opens the discussion concerning Isabella differently. 
Without intimating that she knows anything about the relationship 
between Don Luis and Isabella, she says that a month ago she (i.e., the 
pretended Don Felix) won the heart of Isabella. Consequently, although 
Lessing breaks off abruptly soon after the beginning of the second act, 
we may conclude that he intended to follow Moore rather than Le Sage 
in the manner in which Don Ludewig is led to sever reiations with Isa- 
bella. 

Lessing’s only departure from Moore is in the omission of two short 
subordinate passages—one at the end of Act 1 and the other at the be- 
ginning of Act mu. The implication is that Ludwig und Aurora was not 
intended as a new play, but merely as an abstract of Moore’s version. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that—contrary to Lessing’s 
practice in scenarios—the acts are not divided into scenes. 

Lessing’s abstract could not have been made before 1751, the year of 
the publication of Moore’s play. On examining the manuscript, Muncker 
found that the handwriting and the spelling point to 1753 or 1754 as the 
date.” This time agrees also in other respects. A plausible medium for 
the publication of the abstract would have been the Theatralische Biblio- 
thek (1754-58), for which Lessing had been collecting material for several 
years before October, 1754.” In the first issue (1754) he printed an ab- 
stract of Montiano’s Virginia; in the second (1754) he presented ab- 
stracts from Trissino’s Sophonisba, Ruccelai’s Rosamunda, and Da 
Bibiena’s Calandra; and in the fourth (1758), according to a letter dated 
December 8, 1755, he planned to include one from Goldoni.”® At this 
time he was intensely interested in the theory of middle-class comedy, 
publishing the ‘“Abhandlungen von dem weinerlichen oder riihrenden 
Lustspiele” in 1754 in the first issue of the Theatralische Bibliothek. In 
short, Lessing almost certainly knew Moore before 1755. If he read 
Moore’s Gil Blas, he was presumably also familiar with the same 
author’s The Foundling (1748), the most important English middle- 
class comedy of the second quarier of the eighteenth century. 


Die aufgebrachte Tugend, an undated scenario commonly assigned to 
1753—54,”* resembles the middle-class comedies of Moore, Cibber, and 
Farquhar, in that it employs the machinery of Restoration comedy of 
manners for a moral purpose, and involves the reformation (as it seems) 
of persons who have transgressed the moral code. The characters and 

7 Lachmann-Muncker, 111, “Vorrede,” xi. % Tbid., vi, 4. 

7% To Moses Mendelssohn. [bid., xv, 46. 

% Cf. Franz Muncker in Lachmann-Muncker, 11, “Vorrede,”’ p. x; Karl Goedeke, Grund- 


riss sur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 3d ed., ed. Edmund Goetze (Dresden), Vol. 
Iv, Part 1 (1916), p. 367. 
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situations are familiar in English drama. The unfaithful husband is to 
be found in Cibber’s The Careless Husband (Sir Charles Easy), Van- 
brugh’s The Relapse (Loveless), Centlivre’s The Perjur’d Husband 
(Bassino and Pizalto), and elsewhere. The wife intriguing with a young 
gallant is a feature of The Perjur’d Husband (Lady Pizalta), Vanbrugh’s 
The Provoked Wife (Lady Brute), Congreve’s The Double-Dealer (Lady 
Froth and Lady Touchwood), and other plays. In The Double-Dealer a 
young man (Careless) is instructed to play the gallant to a married 
woman in order to keep her from interfering in a love affair. In The 
Perjur’d Husband a girl (Lucy)—a servant, to be sure— straightens out 
an entanglement caused by love intrigues.” 


In estimating the English influences upon Lessing’s comedies before 
1755, one encounters the difficulty that both comedy of manners and 
middle-class comedy were duplicated in France and, to some extent, in 
Germany and other countries. The following points, however, are highly 
significant: 

1. Lessing studied English comedy extensively during the first few 
years of his career. 

2. He was greatly interested in the material of English comedy. The 
majority of his plays and experiments before 1755—nearly all the com- 
pleted dramas before 1750—were based chiefly on British sources. 

3. Many of the comedies of 1748-49 contain “humour” names, and 
Die alte Jungfer (1748-49) and especially Weiber sind Weiber (1749) 
have a tone of extreme cynicism—two prominent characteristics of 
Restoration comedy. 

4. Steele’s Tne Conscious Lovers was the specific model of Der Freigeist 
(1749) and presumably also of Die Juden (1749). 

5. Lessing’s fluctuations between comedy of manners and middle- 
class comedy in 1748-49 corresponded rather closely to his reading in 
English drama. In 1747, he had had a strong ‘“‘sentimental’’ tendency, 
selecting for his Damon a middle-class comedy theme from a comedy of 
manners (Shadwell’s Bury Fair). In 1748 and early 1749, while he was 
saturating himself with Restoration comedy, he wrote pure comedy of 
manners; but in 1749, while he was studying Steele and Cibber, he 
produced middle-class comedy. He seems to have begun the reading of 
English sentimental comedy in the first few months of 1749, to have 
planned three comedies of manners (Weiber sind Weiber, Der Vater ein 
A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck, and Der Dorfjunker) during the same period, and 
then to have transformed two of them into middle-class comedies. Der 
gute Mann, a comedy of manners scenario (with a “sentimental” turn 


77 T have not been able to identify the play cited in the scenario as the basis of the plot. 
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at the very end) based on two Restoration comedies (Congreve’s 7 
Double-Dealer and Lansdowne’s The She-Gallants), evidently occupied 
our author’s attention at about the same time as did Der Freigeis!, a 
middle-class comedy influenced in type by Steele’s The Conscious Lovers. 
In a word, English comedy played a prominent part even in Lessing’s 
early trend. 

The dramatist’s activity in comedy before 1755 was also important as 
a preparation for his venture into domestic tragedy. Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755), like Die aufgebrachte Tugend, utilizes the machinery of Restora- 
tion comedy for a moral purpose; in fact, with a happy ending, the 
former piece would be a middle-class comedy resembling the latter. In 
1748 and early 1749 he had made adaptations of Restoration comedy for 
the German stage by expurgating the material and making it conform 
to the rules of the unities. In 1749 he had transformed Restoration 
comedy material into middle-class comedy. A few years later he was 
ready tn develop motifs from a Restoration comedy (Shadwell’s 7 he 
Squire ¢ Alsatia)—with the aid of suggestions from domestic tragedies, 
to be sure—into a biirgerliches Trauerspiel.”® 

PauL P. Kies 


State College of Washington 
7 Cf. MP, xxrv, 65-90. 





LIX 


HOW VICTOR HUGO ALTERED THE CHARACTERS OF 
DON CESAR AND RUY BLAS 


N July 5, 1838, Victor Hugo began to write Ruy Blas. Having virtu- 
ally completed two scenes of the first act,’ he became dissatisfied, 
and made a fresh start on July 8. 
A comparison of the two versions reveals a transformation of the char- 
acter of Don César, alias Zafari. The original Don César had been an 
outcast from society for twenty years. He said:? 


Madrid depuis vingt ans me croit mort dans les Indes. 


Addressing his sinister cousin, he confessed :* 


Don Salluste, hier soir, le front sur le pavé, 
Devant l’ancien palais des comtes de Teve, 
—C’est la, depuis vingt ans, que la nuit je m’arréte,— 


Furthermore, as if to leave no room for doubt in the minds of his hearers, 
he declared roundly that he was an old man: 


Souvent, fort amoureux, n’ayant rien sous la dent, 
J’avise une cuisine au soupirail ardent 

D’oi la vapeur des mets aux narines me monte. 
Je m’assieds 14, j’y lis les billets doux du comte. 
Et pauvre et vieux, lisant et flairant tout le jour 
J’ai l’odeur du festin et l’ombre de l’amour. 


So remote were the days of Don César’s love affairs, that they seemed 
mere shadows of the past.' In fact, with advancing years, Don César had 
developed from a heedless spendthrift to a sort of philosopher with a 
penchant for frugality. He fancied himself addressing the women who 


1 Manuscript of Ruy Blas (Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Victor Hugo, No. 19), 
folios 77a-80a, published by Gustave Simon in the Edition de Imprimerie Nationale 
(Paris, 1905), pp. 461-466. In the same edition, p. 467, is a very incomplete list of manu- 
script variants for Act I. 

? Manuscript of Ruy Blas, fo. 78b. 

* Tbid., fo. 79a. ‘ Tbid., fo. 78a. 

’ Don César mused: 

. Bah! ne regrettons rien. Ces temps sont loin de moi. 
Don Salluste rallied him: 
César, je vous admire! II est resté le méme 
Aimant les femmes! 
The disillusioned Zafari replied hopelessly: 
Oui, Salluste, je les aime— 
Toujours.—De prés jadis, aujourd’hui de fort loin. 
Leur ombre maintenant me suffit . . . —Jbid., fo. 78b. 
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3 5 had caused his financial ruin, and warning them that henceforth no more J 1! 

Ya debts would be incurred on their account.® pi 

nw Turning now to the version of July 8, 1838, we find that the revised J t 

qe. age of Don César does not exceed twenty-nine years. The period of his JE / 

ne vagabondage is reduced from twenty to nine years,’ and he has squan- 

' dered his property before reaching legal age.* In the original version, no + 

ei | estimate is given for Don César’s age at the time when he had finished I 
; wasting his estate. We may assume, however, that he had reached full i 
' maturity, because an additional twenty years caused him to make the I 
i unchallenged statement that he was hopelessly ‘“‘vieux.” rt 
< The rejuvenated Don César carefully avoids the adjectives “pauvre t 


et vieux,’”’ for which he substitutes the phrase “trompant |’estomac.’” 
In fact, so potent is the elixir which he has discovered that he feels 


himself still a lady-killer, once he wears a decent coat, and has money 

in his wallet. He cries exultantly:'° 
Don César de Bazan! oui, messieurs, s’il vous plait... P 
Les hommes diront: Diable!—Oui-da! diront les femmes. 

As was almost inevitable, one or two vestigia remain in the revised i 
text, which betray the haste with which Victor Hugo attempted to weld I 
his new materials with the old. Thus, in line 140, Don César says: 
“Jai . . .l’ombre de l’amour,”—a line which is taken without change from ( 
the original version, where he was represented as a philosophical old 
man. Such a line, of course, hardly accords with the character of the 
rejuvenated Don César. 


It must be admitted, however, that Victor Hugo was a master of 
patchwork, and that the exception just noted was almost solitary, so far 
as Act I is concerned. The alteration of the character of Don César was 


6 Mais, visages charmants, filles que vous étes, 
Belles filles, vraiment, croyez-moi, pas de dettes! 
Voyez le bel état o mes dettes m’ont mis! 
J’avais un nom illustre, un palais, des amis. 
Hé bien! je n’ai plus rien, 6 mes belles Lucindes.—J/bid. 
7 Le soir, le front sur un pavé, 
Devant l’ancien palais des comtes de Tevé, 
—C’est 14, depuis neuf ans, que la nuit je m’arréte, . 
—Ruy Blas, ll. 155-157 (Act I, Scene ii). 
8 Bah! mes vingt ans n’étaient pas encor révolus 
Que j’avais mangé tout!—Jbid., ll. 147-148. 
® Tbid., 1. 139 (Act 1, Scene ii). 
10 Tbid., ll. 1647, 1650 (Act tv, Scene ii). 
Cf. the following lines: 
Bon diner, de l’argent, un rendez-vous,—un duel! 
Je redeviens César a l'état naturel.—Jbid., ll. 1847-1848 
(Act rv, Scene v). 
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in fact so radical that it can be explained only by some profound change 
in the scheme of the play. As for the cause of such a shift, suspicion points 
to the influence of a plot found in Léon de Wailly’s novel Angelica 
Kauffmann." 

The story of Angelica Kauffmann turns upon the physical resemblance 
between two youths, Frédéric Brandt and the Count de Horn, whose 
roles correspond, in several respects, to those of Ruy Blas and Don César 
in Victor Hugo’s second version. Léon de Wailly says of the young men: 


Ils ne se ressemblaient pas précisément; mais tous deux étaient blonds, avaient 
le teint blanc et coloré, les traits fins et peu caractérisés; tous deux ¢taient de 
taille moyenne, vétus de méme. 


Because of this physical resemblance, Frédéric Brandt is mistaken for 
the Count de Horn, who has perished in a stage coach accident. The 
villain, Sir Francis Shelton, induces Frédéric to profit by this mistake 
of identity in order to be eligible for London society life, and to pay 
court to the beautiful painter, Angelica Kauffmann. 

Clearly, the adoption of such a plot would necessitate such changes 
in the age and appearance of Don César that Ruy Blas could reasonably 
be mistaken for him. The question naturally arises: Did Victor Hugo 
read Angelica Kauffmann sufficiently early to account for his alteration 
of the character of Don César about July 8? 

To answer this question, we shall perhaps find important evidence in 
the marginal additions which Victor Hugo made in the manuscript 
around this time. By examining such insertions, we may expect to dis- 


1 See Gustave Lanson, Victor Hugo et Angelica Kauffmann, in Revue d’histoire littérairé 
de la France (1915), xx, 392-401. M. Lanson claims credit only for developing the de- 
tails of Victor Hugo’s indebtedness to the novel of Léon de Wailly, as well as to the Bio- 
graphie universelle et portative des contemporains. He says that the connection between Ruy 
Blas and Angelica Kauffmann had been pointed out to him some ten years earlier, by a 
person whose name he no longer recalls. Perhaps M. Lanson’s forgotten collaborator had 
been reading the Grand Dictionnaire Universel of Pierre Larousse, published at Paris in 
1865. In the Larousse article on Angelica Kauffmann, the parallel between Ruy Blas and 
Angelica Kauffmann is indicated as follows: 

. Nouveau Ruy Blas, ou plut6t Ruy Blas avant la lettre, car le roman est antérieur 
au drame, le séducteur de la grande artiste n’est qu’un instrument de vengeance entre les 
mains d’un Don Salluste qui s’appelle Shelton... ... lorsque le comte suédois, qui 
n’est autre que son valet déguisé, se présente, il s’efface modestement. Le mariage con- 
sommé, il tient sa vengeance, et peut s’écrier comme don Salluste: 

Ah! vous m’avez banni; je vous chasse et m’en vante. 
Ah! vous m’avez pour femme offert votre suivante! 
Moi, je vous ai donné mon laquais pour amant. 

My attention was called to this passage in the Larousse dictionary by Professor P. 
H. Larwill, a student in my Ruy Blas seminar early in 1931. 

2 Angelica Kauffmann, by Léon de Wailly, 2 vols. ¢Paris, 1859), 11, 210. 
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cover at the same time possible confirmation of the theory of M. Lanson 
regarding Victor Hugo’s indebtedness to Léon de Wailly, for unfortu- 
nately, like other able investigators of the sources of Ruy Blas, M. 
Lanson has quite neglected the evidence of the manuscript." 

Among the marginal additions to the manuscript for Act 1 of Ruy 
Blas are to be found numerous passages clearly imitated from Angelica 
Kauffmann. Thus Victor Hugo writes, after line 216: 


DON CESAR. 
Vous venger? 

DON SALLUSTE. 

Oui. 
DON CESAR. 

De qui? 
DON SALLUSTE.” 
D’une femme. 


This insertion corresponds almost literally to the following passage from 
Angelica Kauffmann: 


—Vous venger? ... Eh! de qui? D’une femme. 
—OQui, d’une femme! s’écria Shelton. 


Victor Hugo adds at least two passages to show that Ruy Blas is a 
lackey for the first time. By these insertions, he brings the play into 
accord with the novel, where it is asserted that Frédéric Brandt has been 
a lackey “‘un seul jour.” Even more important, Victor Hugo interpolates 
the oft-quoted verse: “‘A peu prés méme air, méme visage’’* which was 
again directly inspired by Léon de Wailly’s conception of Frédéric and 
the Count as “‘fréres de lait.” 

By still another marginal addition to his manuscript, Victor Hugo 


13 See G. Lanson, op. cit.; A. Morel-Fatio, l’ Histoire dans Ruy Blas, in Etudes sur V’ Es- 
pagne (Paris, 1895), 1, 169-235; E. Rigal, la Genése d’un drame romantique: “Ruy Blas,” 
in Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France (1913), xx, 753-788; René Dumesnil, l’Origine du 
IV me Acte de “Ruy Blas,” in le Figaro (June 3, 1911), etc. 

Angelica Kauffmann cit., 1, 344. Cf. G. Lanson, op. cit., p. 398. 

18 RUY BLAS. 

Non, avant ce matin et jusqu’a ce moment, 
Je n’en avais jamais passé le seuil. 
—Ruy Blas, ll. 327-328. 


Again Ruy Blas says: 
En arrivant il m’a fait mettre la livrée, 
Car l’habit odieux sous lequel tu me vois, 
Je le porte aujourd’hui pour la premiére fois. 
—Ibid., ll. 346-348. Cf. Angelica Kauffmann cit., 
11, 249, and G. Lanson, op. cit., p. 397. 
16 Speech of Don Salluste in Ruy Blas, 1. 466. 
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makes Don Salluste pose as a benefactor, interested in the advancement 
of the youthful Ruy Blas." This insertion is doubtless inspired by the 
apparently benevolent promises which the villain Shelton makes to 
Frédéric Brandt.'* 

One of the longest interpolations extends from line 547 to line 563. 
It concerns a critical stage in the fortunes of Ruy Blas and Don Salluste 
—the moment when Ruy Blas has to be introduced at court as Don 
César, and the old Marquis de Santa-Cruz unwittingly aids the villain 
in his nefarious scheme. The marquis is blind, but pride forbids him to 
acknowledge his defect. He therefore pretends to recognize Ruy Blas, 
as Don Salluste observes, ‘“‘pour prouver ses bons yeux.’’!® 

This important interpolation is inspired by the episode of old Colonel 
Ligonier, who feigns to recognize Frédéric Brandt because of his alleged 
resemblance to an older brother. Ligonier has a bad memory, and is 
ashamed to confess it.?° 

The manuscript thus shows clearly that shortly before July 14, 1838, 
when Act I was completed, Victor Hugo was attempting to graft upon 
his tragedy materials drawn from Angelica Kauffmann. In fact, it may 
be asserted that virtually all the more significant marginal additions to 
the manuscript of Act 1—aside from one or two which are obviously 


W DON SALLUSTE, continuant. 
Je vous veux faire un destin plus large. 
RUY BLAS montrant le billet quw’il vient d’écrire. 
Ou faut-il adresser la lettre? 
DON SALLUSTE. 

Je m’en charge. 

S’approchant de Ruy Blas d’un air significatif. 
Je veux votre bonheur.—Ruy Blas, ll. 501-503. 

18 Sir Francis Shelton says to Frédéric Brandt: 

Allons, mon pauvre enfant . . . Consolez-vous. Votre position m’intéresse. Vous étes 
au-dessus de |’état qu’on vous destinait, et je me charge de vous en tirer.—Angelica 
Kauffmann cit., 1, 223. 19 Ruy Blas, 1. 555 (Act 1, Scene v). 

20 Angelica Kauffmann cit., 1, 124. Cf. G. Lanson, op. cit., p. 397. P. and V. Glachant 
have a different theory regarding the significance of Victor Hugo’s marginal insertions. 
They observe: ‘“‘Chose curieuse! ce sont presque toujours les intermédes plaisants qui sont 
ainsi enclavés aprés coup (cf., a l’acte 1, la scéne du marquis de Santa-Cruz; et, dans 
Hernani, passim). Il semble que, concevant sa piéce comme une tragédie, le dramaturge 
révolutionnaire se souvienne, par instants, que la loi fondamentale de l’école nouvelle 
réclame le mélange des genres.—Essai critique sur le théGtre de Victor Hugo—les Drames en 
vers, Paris (1902), p. 314. 

It seems to me more probable that Victor Hugo started Ruy Blas with a central idea. 
(Cf. H. C. Lancaster, The Genesis of Ruy Blas, in Mod. Phil., xtv, 641-646.) Later, addi- 
tions—some comic, some serious—were inspired by various authors. These additions can 
often be traced by the marginal insertions in the manuscript. 
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introduced to improve stage technique—may be traced directly to this 
novel. 

How recently Victor Hugo had read Léon de Wailly’s melodramatic 
tale is further indicated by the fact that there is only one important 
passage in Act 1, traceable to Angelica Kauffmann, which by virtue of 
early assimilation is not found in the marginal interpolations. This 
passage concerns the resemblance between Ruy Blas and Don César:*! 


RUY BLAS. 
—Quand tu me connaissais, j’étais un homme encore. 
Tous deux nés dans le peuple,—hélas! c’était l’aurore!— 
Nous nous ressemblions au point qu’on nous prenait 
Pour fréres; ... 


The existence of such a speech, the definitive form of which seems 
prior to that of the other verses inspired by Angelica Kauffmann, sug- 
gests that the original idea borrowed by Victor Hugo from Léon de 
Wailly was that of mistaken identity. With this central theme in mind, 
the author doubtless proceeded first to alter the character of Don César. 
Other borrowings from Angelica Kauffmann, being afterthoughts, would 
most likely be interpolated in the manuscript. 

We should naturally expect to find proof of a transformation in Ruy 
Blas himself corresponding somewhat to the changes in his double, Don 
César. Here unfortunately the manuscript is of little service to us. Cer- 
tain internal evidence of the play, nevertheless, indicates a considerable 
alteration in the character of Ruy Blas. For instance, in Act Il, we 
receive the impression that the hero is a man of fairly mature years. 
Aided only by the Queen, he becomes prime minister of Spain within six 
months after his presentation at court, and combats the most corrupt 
and influential ministers of state. The courtiers remark that he is dis- 
tinctly older and riper than the Don César whom they had known nine 
years before. Don Manuel Arias says: “L’Age a du fou joyeux fait un 
sage fort rude.”” The comte de Camporeal retorts: ‘‘Toute fille de joie’ 
en séchant devient prude.” Surely the use of such words as “‘l’age”’ 
and especially ‘“‘sécher’’ suggest a person well past adolescence. 

21 Ruy Blas, ll. 285-288 (Act 1, Scene iii). 

Two other readings for this passage are found in the margin of the manuscript. One 
has the verse: 


Pauvres enfants du peuple.—hélas! c’était l’aurore ... 
The other reading is: 
Et fréres tous les deux,—hélas! c’était l’aurore .. . 
Both of these earlier readings, however, show the influence of Angelica Kauffmann—the 
idea of Don César and Ruy Blas being brought up together like the “fréres de lait,” 
Frédéric Brandt and the Count de Horn. 
2 Ruy Blas, ll. 1013-1014 (Act m1, Scene 1). 
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In Act 11, we find a different Ruy Blas, who is above all other things 
youthful in appearance. It is his youth which most impresses the Queen 
at their first meeting. She refers to him as “‘Ce jeune homme.’ Don 
Guritan is likewise struck by the youth of Ruy Blas. In alarm, he ex- 
claims: ‘‘Ce jeune homme! écuyer! ce n’est pas 1A mon compte.’ 

It is well known that Act 111 precedes the others in the author’s con- 
ception, but not in actual composition. The more mature Ruy Blas of 
this act seems to correspond to the earlier models for the hero, such as 
Struensée. On the other hand, in Act 11, which presents a much younger 
hero, we have signs of a second stage in the composition of the play. 

The internal evidence of the play would thus seem to accord with the 
evidence of the manuscript interpolations in Act 1, that Victor Hugo’s 
imitation of Angelica Kauffmann was not part of his original plan. It was 
rather an afterthought, which caused him considerable difficulty, from 
the point of view of composition, as well as from that of keeping his 
characters consistent. Like the radical change in the character of Don 
César, the somewhat similar alteration of the character of Ruy Blas was 
a logical result of the influence of Léon de Wailly’s novel, which Victor 
Hugo decided to adopt as a model about July 8, 1838. 

Outn H. Moore 


The Ohio State University 


% Tbid., 1. 829 (Act 11, Scene iii). 4 Tbid., 1. 838. 
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LX 
PLOTTING IN READE’S NOVELS 


I 


““TRIVOLUMINOUS” 


HARLES READE is not a great novelist, but he is a great story- 

teller, a master of “brute incident.” Critics recur in praise to this or 
that scene or group of scenes in his fiction. They prize highly the narra- 
tives relating the voyage home of the “Agra” in Hard Cash, and the boat 
race and bursting of the reservoir in Put Yourself in His Place; the 
prison scenes in Jt is Never too Late to Mend; and many of the episodes in 
The Cloister and the Hearth; the encounter with the mother bear robbed 
of her cubs, the fight with the “Abbot” and his mates. Yet, as with all 
the Victorian novelists, it is difficult to pick out from his novels any— 
except, perhaps, The Cloister and the Hearth—that satisfy through and 
through. 

Reasons for the unevenness of Victorian fiction, as of fiction of all 
periods everywhere, differ with the novelist and grow from human in- 
capacity. Few novelists can realize their aspirations to omniscience and 
divine powers of creation. One cause, however, contributes peculiarly to 
the mottling of merit and defect in the British novel of the nineteenth 
century. This was the demand, more of the libraries than of the public 
or the novelist, for three-volume novels. Thus was fostered the im- 
pression that no writer of fiction was important who did not write at 
length. Thus, too, were encouraged padding, the display of all an author’s 
talents and many of his hobbies in every novel, and looseness of con- 
struction paradoxically joined with an intricacy of plot inherited from 
the eighteenth century. 

Reade’s success and failure in plotting, and the conceptions of plotting 
which he tried to execute, are noteworthy because his decline and fall as 
a novelist came out of them. They were intertwined with his ambition to 
become famous, and with his use of the notebook method of gathering 
material for fiction. When he began writing fiction in 1850, he was dis- 
posed to rebel against the prevailing system. In Christie Johnstone he 
attacks it through Lord Ipsden’s secretary, Saunders, who has written 
a fashionable novel:! 


In other words, this single work of this ingenious writer, will equal in bulk 


1 Chap. XVII. 
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the aggregate of all the writings extant by Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, and 
St. Paul!!! 
I shall not venture into competition with this behemoth of the salon. 


In another early story, Clouds and Sunshine (before 1854), he again 
expresses antagonism: 


Paper is not absolutely valueless, whatever the trivoluminous may think. 


This preference for the briefer form, for a length about that of the 
usual twentieth-century novel, was not, however, so strong as some 
other influences. The desire to be recognized as a full-grown novelist had 
been stimulated by the success of Peg Woffington (1852). Then the in- 
spiration came, through the success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), to 
convert his play Gold into an Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the British prisons; 
and thereupon he forswore his flair for the brief novel, and for the first 
time employed his energy and skill in the construction of what he calls, 
in the dedication of Jt is Never too Late to Mend (1856), “‘a solid fiction.” 
Like any child who has succeeded in doing something he has never be- 
fore tried, he calls attention to his performance. “Ere I close this long 
story,” he writes in an early chapter.’ And he gives evidence of pride in 
accomplishment, in his ability to do what the major novelist must be 
able to do, by saying that he published The Autobiography of a Thief 
separately because “the novel, without the autobiography, was five 
ordinary volumes by printers’ calculation.’’ 

His great popular success in this first attempt was not enough to bring 
him over altogether to the longer form, though it determined his usual 
practice. White Lies (1857) and Love Me Little, Love Me Long (1859) are 
lengthy; but he wrote in 1858 Jack of All Trades, the Defoe-like auto- 
biography of the keeper of a rogue elephant, a brief tour-de-force. And 
the first form of the story of Gerard and Margaret, A Good Fight (1859), 
would have been comparatively short, even if the publisher of Once A 
Week, in which it ran serially, had not become impatient and demanded a 
quick ending. Not till then did Reade begin the extensive research which 
resulted in his best and longest novel, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

But the favorable reception which this met did not initiate, though it 
must have encouraged, Reade’s customary writing of three-volume 
novels. As I have said, Jt is Never too Late to Mend brought that about. 
No later than 1859, and perhaps as early as 1858, he was already medi- 
tating the long novel which became Hard Cash.® Three to four years be- 
fore its publication, he was preparing it, for he refers in Love Me Little, 

2 Chap. 11. 3 Chap. XXxXVIII. 4 The Autobiography of a Thief, second paragraph. 


5 Cf. Hard Cash, chap. 1 with Readiana: The Dark Places of the Land (1858); and see 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long, Preface and chap. XI, xu. 
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Love Me Long to its sequel, ‘‘that capacious story which I am now build. 
ing brick by brick, after my fashion where the theme is large.’ So once 
more he boasts of his architectonic ability. 

Yet fondness for the shorter novel lingered. He welcomed the chance 
to write A Wandering Heir to fill the Christmas Graphic in 1872; and 
near the end of his life he was again trying his hand at a single-volume 
story, and again hitting at a custom he had satirized thirty years before. 
In Singleheart and Doubleface (1884), he twice comments on the compara- 
tive brevity of this realistic study of a good woman’s love of a ne’er-do- 
well husband. He has, he says, “sworn not to be trivoluminous,’” and 
he speaks of ‘‘three years whose incidents I have decided not to par- 
ticularize, and so be trivoluminous, not luminous.’’® 

But, since most of his novels are trivoluminous, questions arise: How 
did a writer, with a natural bent toward compact narrative, gather, 
group, arrange enough material for three-volume works? What natural 
and acquired resources did he have to meet the demands of the exten- 
sive novel? I suggest these answers: 

1. In his first long novel, he hit upon an easy, familiar plot formula— 
the hero away from home in search of a fortune—which he used again 
and again. = 

2. In preparing to write Jt is Never too Late to Mend (begun 1854) he 
determined to write documented fiction. By 1858 he was founding his 
fiction on documents collected in notebooks. These notebooks gave him 
an abundance of material in two forms: exciting incidents and evidences 
of sqcial iniquities, the two chief constituents of his novels. 

3. He shared with his contemporaries a conviction that intricate plot- 
ting was necessary in fiction, and unlike some of them—George Eliot, 

‘Meredith, Trollope, and Hardy—he had a native preference and ad- 
miration for skill in plotting over all other elements in narrative. Hence, 
after Dickens’s death, he ranked Wilkie Collins first of all living novelists. 

4. He was infernally ingenious and endlessly laborious in massing and 
intertwining the most promiscuous of materials. 

The plot formula did him no great harm, though its repetition is no 
merit. But his admiration for plot entanglement in general, and for his 
own skill in particular, combined with the notebooks to ruin him. These 
baleful influences, which lessen or nullify the effect of great portions or 
brave beginnings, explain why he wrote his greatest novel when his 
writing career was barely one third over. Consider his last three-volume 


6 Chap. x1. 7 Chap. vi. 

* Chap. v.—His notebooks contain many suggestions for shortening others’ fiction, for 
instance, Moby Dick. He meditated a series of such abridgments. See my ‘“‘Charles Reade’s 
Notebooks,” Studies in Philology, xxvu, (1), pp. 78, 89. 
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novel, A Woman Hater (1877), which nobody reads. It is most ingenious 
—that is what makes it a failure. The plotting is so involved that it calls 
too much attention to itself. Its threads may be seen best by showing 
the interrelationship of some of the characters, after the style of some of 
the theater-programs of the time: 


1. Ina Klosking, a noble opera-singer, deserted by but still in love with 
2. Edward Severne, her handsome young husband, who 
a. Gambles on a system, 
b. Borrows on forged notes, 
c. Flirts on or without request, 
d. Faints so as to seem dead, being brought to on one occasion by 
3. Rhoda Gale, American, a leader in the fight to make medical education for 
women easy, who has such ill success that she is found starving in Leicester 
Square by 
4, Harrington Vizard, who 
a. Is infatuated with music and Ina Klosking, 
b. Tries to reform Severne through the influences of rural life in Oxfordshire, 
c. Employs Rhoda Gale to improve rural health. 


Gambling on the Continent, opera and church anthems, polluted water 
and muck-heaps in the English village, premature interment, an attempt 
at bigamy, forgery, detectives in disguise, amazing anecdotes about ani- 
mals, and women’s rights to be doctors are mixed in this novel with 
astounding artifice. The serious and the garish appear together, as in the 
newspaper—not, however, side by side, but interlinked as if by an almost 
insane, though cool and calculating, deliberation. 

Reade drives a many-horsed circus chariot with marvelous energy 
and verve. One wishes that he had chosen fewer and better horses, that 
he felt less pride in holding so many reins of so many colors and in pulling 
at just the right moment on this rein or that. Furthermore, though 
scenes are dramatic and picturesque, though they are handled with 
virile competence, such scenes should serve as the high lights of a ro- 
mance, and not be used as seasoning for a hash of propaganda. Farce, 
satire, or high comedy combine best with social materials, as Moliére, 
Meredith, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Lewis have demonstrated. Reade was 
misled by the example of Dickens, and by the fortuitous collocation in 
journalism of limelight and history. 

Griffith Gaunt and Put Yourself in His Place are two other novels which 
show the unfortunate effects of the three-volume prepossession, and the 
Frankenstein maleficence of variously crammed notebooks, demanding 
—like a large standing army in times of peace—that some practical use 
be made of them. Thackeray, I sometimes think, should have ended 
Pendennis at the close of the affair with Costigan’s daughter; and Griffith 
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Gaunt should have been an idyl, and stopped, with wedding-bells, at the 
end of its first volume. But Reade was enthralled by a plot, the note- 
books were fruity with incidents that fitted in with it, and he left behind 
blithe fox-hunting and love-making against an open-air Cumberland 
background for bigamy by a husband jealous of a priest, a mysterious 
corpse wrongly thought to be this husband’s body, his first wife’s trial 
for murder, and—two incidents treasured in the notebooks—the meeting 
and reconciliation of the two wives, and blood transfusion from the 
husband to save his first wife’s life. 

Put Yourseif in His Place also starts most promisingly, this time with a 
David-Goliath situation. Little, wood carver and inventor of tools and 
machinery, is confronted by the insuperable power of the Hillsborough 
(Sheffield) trades unions, hostile to individual enterprise, and even to 
safety-first measures. He forges tools, he invents, but at the risk of life 
and limb. His setting up of a forge in a ruined country church, his un- 
assisted fight there with four ruffians, their frustration by the timely 
arrival of the squire with a party of Christmas mummers—these are 
romantically pleasing. But the story comes to grief when Little, suddenly 
determining to sell his patents in America, leaves his workshop bedroom 
one night, without word to any one save in a sheaf of unposted letters. 
That night the usual black, but shilly-shallying Reade villain has chosen 
to put him out of the way by wrecking the factory chimney. Little has 
disappeared; the villain secures the letters, p:»ats part of a corpse in the 
river, and wins over the heroine to marry him. The wedding is performed 
by an impostor not really in holy orders. For this last incident and the 
sowing of the corpse, the notebooks—and the desire to complicate plot— 
are to blame. From this point the story creaks sensationally on in a way 
not necessary to relate here. 

Besides his inordinate zeal for complication, fed by the waiting ma- 
terials in his notebooks, three other weaknesses in Reade’s work are re- 
lated to his plotting. One is the lack of a protagonist, a single hero. In 
It is Never too Late to Mend there are three important male characters: 
the conventional hero, George Fielding, who seeks his fortune in Aus- 
tralia; Parson Eden, who battles the cruel warden at the jail; and Robin- 
son, the reformed thief, who should, but unfortunately does not quite, 
run away with the story. Hard Cash has three admirable males: Captain 
David Dodd, who brings his hard cash home and loses it; Alfred Hardie, 
who escapes from the insane asylum to which his wicked father consigns 
him; and Dodd’s son, who rescues his father from this asylum when it 
burns. Put Yourself in His Place has one hero, who, however, is not per- 
mitted to play Paul Revere when the reservoir bursts at the end of the 
story, a task given to a quite subordinate character. In The Cloister and 
the Hearth there is no such flaw. 
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A second weakness is Reade’s inability to write from the point of view 
of his characters. He sees them from the outside, as actors on a stage, and 
directs them ably but in most cases coldly. In most of his novels it is only 
at times that he feels warmly with those he is moving about, as if he had 
given them life and had become proud of his creatures. Only in The 
Cloister and the Hearth is this paternal approval and concern constant. 

The third weakness that concerns plotting is his too open pulling of 
strings, a bad flaw in art because it hurts illusion. Too much of an 
egotist to be a perfect artist, he is so impressed with his own ingenuity 
and skill in construction that he thinks his reader would like to be let 
into the secrets of the studio. Thus he loses art by advertising its pres- 
ence. This very habit, however, makes it possible to specify with com- 
parative certainty what went on in his mind as he cleverly and pain- 
stakingly interwove the incidents in his novels. 


II 
INCEPTIONS 


How early, in thinking and working on any particular novel, did Reade 
think of plot, and how important did plot eventually become in relation 
to the other elements of his novel? Answers to these questions come from 
an analysis of the differing inceptions of his novels. The plots of most of 
his earlier fiction were those of the plays which he novelized or turned 
into long short stories. Later, he was led to a choice of subject, sometimes 
by the wish to denounce or correct social evils, sometimes by the attrac- 
tiveness of a plot to him and his time, sometimes by personal experience, 
sometimes by discovering an illustration of a favorite idea, sometimes by 
a combination of two or three or all of these. 

Peg Woffington (1852) novelized Masks and Faces, on which he had 
collaborated with Tom Taylor; its plotting is interesting because the 
revelation that Vane is married is made much earlier in the play. Reade 
deferred the disclosure of this fact in the novel apparently because 
Vane’s treachery to his wife is inconsistent with his supposed simplicity 
of character. Even as it is, the defect is greater in the novel than in the 
play, for the reader has more time to think. Reade cannot help calling the 
reader’s attention to his problem: ““Mrs. Vane demands another chapter, 
in which I will tell the reader who she was, and what excuse her husband 
had for his liaison with Margaret Woffington.’’® Possibly the change in 
the order of events was not due to his belief that there was any difference 
in the techniques of the novel and the drama; he may have followed an 
order which he had preferred for the play and which Taylor did not like. 

Christie Johnstone (1853) novelized an original play now lost; some of 


* Chap. rx. 
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his short stories fictionized others’ plays, or his own adaptations of for- 
eign plays. White Lies (1857), with a principal situation of bigamy 
against the background of the French Revolution, considerably amplified 
Maquet’s play, Le Chateau de Grantier. Reade tells in The Eighth Com- 
mandment of buying from Maquet the right to use his plot. 
Propaganda becomes important for the first time in Jt is Never too Late 
to Mend (1856), which, however, is also dramatic in origin; in it he gave a 
living body to his dead play Gold, using that play principally as extremi- 
ties, to begin and end his novel, and finding material on jails in a govern- 
ment bluebook, and on Australia in books and in letters in newspapers. 
The Cloister and the Hearth (1861) celebrated an obscure “hero and 
martyr,’ a subject dear to Reade’s heart; and—fed by research—it grew 
to epic proportions after Once A Week hurried to a garbled conclusion 
its original form, A Good Fight.'° 
Propaganda again was probably dominant in suggesting the frame- 
work of Hard Cash (1863), which first grew out of Reade’s rescue of a 
harmless, feeble-brained but not insane young man, whom his designing 
relatives had shut up in an asylum." Reade preceded and intertwined 
with this theme a story—perhaps suggested by the nautical tales of his 
brother W. B. Reade—of the eventful voyage home of the “Agra.” 
Griffith Gaunt (1867), like White Lies, has a plot attractive to Reade 
and the devotees of the sensational novel because it involved interesting 
bigamy. It represents the merging of several stories, with additions from 
the notebooks.” 


10 For sources, see the edition ed. by C. B. Wheeler, (Oxford press, 1915); and particu- 
larly Reade’s list in a letter: Annie T. Fields, “An Acquaintance with Charles Reade,” 
Century (Nov., 1884). 

1 See Readiana: The Dark Places of the Land. For other sources, see my article on the 
notebooks, pp. 80, 81. Cf. note 8. 

12 See in the Overland Monthly, x1, 345 the article by C. L. Connelly: The Historical 
Basis of Griffith Gaunt. For other sources, cf. my article on the notebooks cited above, pp. 
67-68, 69-70. The story of Wilkie Collins there referred to is The Queen of Hearts: Brother 
Griffith’s Story of a Plot in Private Life. The resemblances are obvious, the name “Criffith” 
significant. Reade may have received permission from Collins to alter his plot, for Reade 
and Collins were friendly; and shortly after the publication of Griffith Gaunt, Collins criti- 
cised at Reade’s request the plotting of Put Yourself in His Place, some parts of which 
Reade sent him in manuscript. That Reade may even have paid for the use of Collins’s 
story is suggested by the following notebook entry, under the head of “Stories dramati- 
zanda”: “Treat with Collins for his rogue. I take him to Australia. Make him the girl’s 
servant.” (Notebook 5g, p. 1) The reference is to Collins’s A Rogue ’s Life. Reade had pre- 
viously suggested to Collins such an enlargement of his story. See Collins’s Introductory 
Words to his novel. Reade did not follow up this idea for a play; but there may be a paral- 
lelism between his intention here and his action before. For notebook sources of Griffith 
Gaunt, see my article on the notebooks, pp. 85, 86, 87, 91-92, 93. The cause célébre of 
Martin Guerre also contributed to the plot: particularly the confusion of identity caused 
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The desert island plot of Reade’s and Boucicault’s Foul Play (1868) 
again has an uncertain origin, though surely the opportunity to denounce 
the criminal insuring of rotten ships must have recommended it to 
Reade. The part of the story emphasizing this feature came from a plot 
that Reade set down in his notebooks, from which he also drew for his 
novel, A Simpleton.* 

Indignation at the tyranny and “rattening’”’ (sabotage) of trades 
unions, especially in Birmingham and Sheffield, suggested Put Yourself 
in His Place (1870). This time a bluebook report and vast amounts of 
newspaper evidence collected in his notebooks furnished first the ma- 
terials of propaganda, and he next looked for a story to tell, perhaps 
gaining a suggestion from the life of Jacob Addis in Sheffield, and utiliz- 
ing the actual incident of a burst reservoir, which had caused a flood in 
Sheffield." 

A Terrible Temptation (1871) grew out of a sensational court case of a 
would-be mother’s passing off another’s child as her own in order to 
satisfy an importunate husband in search of an heir. This Reade crossed 
with three other themes: confinement of the sane in lunatic asylums, the 
contemporary interest in the mistresses of London society men, and a 
terrible temptation (not that of the title) to put himself and his house 
and notebooks in a novel.® 

A Simpleton (1872), using incidents from the plot partly used in Foul 
Play, is a vehicle of propaganda against tight-lacing, adulteration of 
food, and trickery in London auction rooms. It harks back, furthermore, 
for plot development to /t is Never too Late to Mend, for it sends the hero 
to pioneer, and draws on travel-books about South Africa for material.’ 

A Wandering Heir (1872) repeats on a briefer scale the methods used 
in writing The Cloister and the Hearth; its source was an eighteenth- 
century cause célébre, interesting to Reade and his time because of some 
resemblance to the famous Tichborne case."” 





by moles on the forehead. or Reade’s interest in this case, see his Good Stories of Man and 
Other Animals: Doubles. 

13 The principal materials for the study of the baffling problem of the sources of Foul 
Play are Reade’s defence against plagiarism from Fournier and Meyei s Le Portefeuille 
Rouge, in Readiana: The Sham Sample Swindle; my article on the notebooks, which quotes 
the Insurance Plot, pp. 98-100; newspaper and other records of the contemporary interest 
in coffin-ships, stimulated by Samuel Plimsoll. Use of other material from the notebooks 
is indicated in my article on them, p. 86. 

4 For other sources, see my article on the notebooks, pp. 86, 89, 91-92, 93-94, 95. 

46 See my article on the notebooks, pp. 69-70, 75, 80, 85, 86-87, 102; and Readiana: 
“Facts Must Be Faced.” The latter should be consulted also for information about the in- 
ception of Jt is Never too Late to Mend, Hard Cash, Put Yourself in His Place. 

16 For Reade’s list of sources see the preface to the 1873 edition. See also my article on 
the notebooks, pp. 94, 96, 98-99. 17 For Reade’s list of sources, see Trade Mvlice. 
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A Woman Hater (1877) is the result of mulling over for many years a 
novel of rural English life, an interest shown by the frequent heading of 
“Rus” in the notebooks. I know the source of only two of the principal 
ingredients of the mélange—already described—that makes this novel. 
Hill Stoke of the novel is Stoke Row, a small village on the Ipsden estate, 
which had an unsanitary supply of water like Hill Stoke.!* The inset 
autobiography of Rhoda Gale draws from the experiences of feminists of 
the time, and of women trying to get a medical education; and some of 
the animal stories she tells are taken from materials that Reade was 
collecting for a volume of anecdotes and tales comparing men and 
beasts.!* 

A Perilous Secret (1882), finally, is a novelized play based on an idea 
suggested to Reade by Henry Pettitt, with a sensational plot and almost 
without propaganda. 

III 
TWO LINES OF ACTION 


The growth of novels and their plots in Reade’s mind was thus highly 
irregular. But if he could have standardized the process, he perhaps 
would have made it work thus. A line of action with attractive startling 
incident suggests another such line which cuts across it, precedes it, 
follows it, or parallels it from time to time. (Neither principal line is 
necessarily original; both may have come from stories found elsewhere— 
in the news, in history, in biography, in other people’s plays or fiction, 
in books of anecdotes.) These main lines may grow from or be altered by 
the particular kind or kinds of propaganda which will appear in the 
novels. And they may be added to or changed by some incidents, in 
themselves attractive because either “generative” or “striking and pic- 
torial,’’®° which he had treasured in his mind or his notebooks. Consider 
Griffith Gaunt, which illustrates this last process. In thinking of the end 
of his story Reade recalled two newspaper items about the meeting of 
the two wives of a bigamist. He wove them in. Then he asked himself: 
What might the husband do to make amends to his first wife? Here was 
an opportunity; it seems ridiculously inappropriate, but Reade no doubt 
considered it both fit and ingenious. In the newspapers, as he had re- 
ported in his notebooks, husbands had often saved their wives’ lives by 
blood-transfusion. What better amends could a bigamous husband 
offer? 


18 D.N.B.: Edward Anderdon Reade. 

19 See my article on the notebooks, p. 83, for evidence of this project; and pp. 102, 105 
for minor sources. 

% For Reade’s use of these terms, see the notebooks passim, and Readiana: The Sham 
Sample Swindle. 
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Plot and propaganda were rival impulses leading to Reade’s writing of 
novels, but plot and character were on no such parallel planes. That he 
thought of plot with only secondary regard to character is shown by the 
plot summaries in the notebooks, for here situation and striking incident 
are obviously major attractions which caused him to choose these plots. 
His primary interest in plot is also shown in these summaries by his use 
of letters to represent characters. For example: | 


A woman jilted by A. gets another and is engaged. Commander in chief will not 
let B. marry. B. is marched off. Girl hangs herself with a letter in her bosom— 
to B? Oh dear no to A. blowing him up sky high. Times Aug 10 X 56. 


Similarly in Hard Cash, Alfred, after winning a knock-down contest 
which he has started with an asylum keeper who loves Mrs. Archbold, 
magnanimously rejects her affection and asks her to look at the situation 
in a way that (though he does not say so) imitates the way in which 
Reade looks at fiction :” 


B. and C. have a scrimmage: B begins it, C. gets the worst of it; in comes A. 
and turns away—C. Is that justice? 


Reade’s habit of skeletonizing stories to get at their central situation is 
also evident here: 


I have invented a young man and two sisters in love with him. They were 
amiable till he came, but now they undermine each other to get the young man; 
and they reveal such faults that he marries an artful jade who praised everybody. 


In concocting a plot, he normally reduced to formula at least two main 
lines of action, as I have said. His first practice in the involvement of 
two such lines he got in utilizing his unsuccessful play, Gold, as a part of 
the framework of Jt is Never too Late to Mend. Gold combined the familiar 
melodramatic feature of a debt on a farm with scenes in Australia. The 
success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as play and as novel, together with the 
current exposure of atrocities at the Birmingham Gaol, gave Reade the 
inspiration to inflate his old play with prison scenes in which a warden 
should play Simon Legree, and with further scenes in the gold-fields and 
bush of Australia. Thus he gained early experience in expansion through 
crossing and merging two plots. Here was also his first full use of a plot 
which takes the hero away from home, and makes possible two distinct 
series of incidents—especially when the heroine at home thinks that the 
hero away from home is dead, or she is uncertain about his demise. An 
important, usually the most important male character, leaves home in 
these novels: Peg Woffington, It is Never too Late to Mend, White Lies, 


% Notebook 42, p. 190. 2 Chap. XXxIl. 
* Readiana: The Rights and the Wrongs of Authors, Ninth Letter. 
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2 The Cloister and the Hearth, Hard Cash, Griffith Gaunt, Foul Play, Put 
; Yourself in His Place, A Simpleton, A Wandering Heir—a list which in- 
= cludes, among others, all Reade’s major opera. 
§ The notebooks contain several attempts to make one story out of 
5 & two—Reade calls them “‘bilogies” or “double-barreled adaptations.”’ In 
2 ie using the narratives in his notebooks which attracted him he proceeded 
° . 7 on this principle: 
F By combining separate stories a keener interest might clearly be excited. This 
lay was astonishingly worked by the dramatic adapters of the last century.” 


; In like manner he speaks of the books in his library which are collections 
of true stories :* 


ie goal 


S. F The list of Libri in Fol. Mat. Fict. [Folio Materia Ficta] contains many books 
. likely to furnish plots, or what is far more usual parts of plots, for in my expe- 
ms G rience a complete plot rarely exists except in a drama or a story. 


cE: 


An example will show his method of combining two stories: he is pro- 
jecting a play or a novel with Voltaire as the hero.” 


Calas—drame Voltaire and some humorous theme. Voltaire in both. The hu- 
morous story to be found. Try his own comedies—or Destouches—Marivaux— 
who not for the other barrel. 


In his novels, showing his cards as usual, he makes very plain his 
favorite type of plotting. In The Cloister and the Hearth he describes 
“the two halves of this story,’”? Italian and Dutch. In Hard Cash he 
makes a promise which he does not really fulfil:** 


This fortnight . . .was fruitful of incidents; and must be dealt with at once. 
After that, “Love” and “Cash,” the converging branches of this story, will flow 
together in one stream. 


Instead, he varies the hero-away-from-home formula ingeniously. At the 

beginning, where David Dodd is the hero, the plot bifurcates into love 

and cash (ship) scenes. Later, when Alfred Hardie becomes the leading 

character, it splits into home and asylum scenes. And when David once 
" ‘ed more gets on shipboard, it divides once more into home and sea scenes. 

aA Other indications that twofold complication was habitual with Reade 

i are the reference in A Woman Hater to “the other thread of this nar- 

A rative;’*® in A Perilous Secret to “another tissue of events” (‘‘in nar- 

ae rative as ... in nature, when two streams unite their forces the current 

¢ becomes broader and stronger”’) ;*° in A Wandering Heir to “two human 


SE SS: RR ee rt he OF here £ 


Ve * Notebook Red Digest, p. 167 over. ** Chap. xIVv. 
i) % Notebook 5g, p. 11. 29 Chap. XXXI or XXxIII, according to edition. 
% Notebook 5g, p. 22. 3 Chap. xT. 


27 Chap. LXxII. 
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currents ... the James Annesly river... the Joanna Philippa Chester, 
and old England.’ 
IV 
INVENTION 


Invention (which has gone out of fashion today, except in the detective 
story) meant much to the nineteenth-century novelist. Reade was con- 
tent to avail himself of formula in charting the two main courses of his 
story, but he prided himself on his ability to keep on or near these 
courses while at the same time tacking now to one exciting incident, now 
to another, available in his notebooks. He kept these notebooks to col- 
lect incidents which should be “generative”? enough to stimulate an 
imagination the originality of which he distrusted. But having a con- 
genial situation to work with, he was able to put his inventiveness to 
work. He thus praises his own and Boucicault’s Foul Play, the plot of 
which they were accused of having stolen:* 


the English ship . . . is scuttled by order of the heroine’s lover: and so the knave 
is made the means of throwing the woman he loves upon the protection of the 
friend he has ruined. This is invention and combination of a high order. 


After he has altered a situation to his liking, he usually has no trouble 
in multiplying the details of incident that will enable him to get the 
most out of the situation. In A Woman Hater, he reveals his methods by 
having a character say: “The incident is emptied, as the French say.’’® 
He is happy to write of Foul Play that “the first number is very busy” ;** 
and in The Knight’s Secret he remarks complacently that ‘“‘the night was 
fruitful in events,’ almost the same phrase that he applies to a “‘fort- 
night” in Hard Cash.* In The Cloister and the Hearth he apologizes for a 
comparatively quiet period in the story by saying that “stirring events 
are not evenly distributed over the whole road, but come by fits and 
starts, and, as it were, in clusters.’’*? A good example of the skilful breed- 
ing and interrelating of small incidents appears in Chapter v of Griffith 
Gaunt. Kate Peyton, trying to keep her lovers out of a duel, inquires at 
Gaunt’s house where Griffith is. First one servant, then another, gives 
her incomplete information. 

In a very large number of instances, which I shall cite elsewhere,** 
his inventiveness was assisted by recourse to the familiar incidents of 
drama and fiction, or by repetition of an original or at least self-chosen 
incident used in one or more previous novels, Often, too, his inventive- 


3 Chap. mI. ® Readiana: The Sham Sample Swindle. 
% Chap. xv or XVII, according to edition. % Readiana: The Sham Sample Swindle. 
% Good Stories of Man and Other Animals. ™ Chap. xIv. 37 Chap. XXIx. 


8 In an article on Unique and Repeated Situations in Reade’s Fiction. 
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ness was assisted by stock devices. Several times, for instance, char- 
acters about to leave a room are called back and find themselves in a 
new set of conditions. This device he describes as the “‘fausse sortie”’ of 
French drama.** Another old dramatic and fictional device is made use of 
in Put Yourself in His Place, where kindly disposed, friendly conspira- 
tors try;to keep from the hero’s mother the news that her son is probably 
dead. Reade lets his readers know that this is what French dramatists 
call “a pious lie.”’*° Later, in a short story called Tit for Tat, he describes 
“the expression so many French writers delight in, ‘a pious fraud,’ ” 
as “the most Satanic phrase I know.’ Here he is hypocritically finding 
an excuse for basing his story on a method of forgery which a criminal 
might find useful. 
V 


LINKS: LETTERS, PREPARATION AND REAPPEARANCE, SUMMARIES 


In the process of entangling and involvement which goes along with 
Reade’s exercise of his powers of ingenuity in plot-making, he made 
deliberate use of what—in the novels themselves and in the notebooks— 
he called “links” (or, in the notebooks, “hinges’’). Thus, Margaret 
progresses from washing clothes to following her father’s profession as 
doctor as the result of ‘‘a concatenation. Recommended from one to 
another, Margaret washed for the mayor.’’ She thereupon cures the 
mayor’s sick daughter.® ‘“These very four months,” Reade says in Jt is 
Never too Late to Mend, ‘‘were eventful enough to one of our characters, 
and through him, by subtle and positive links, to every man and every 
woman who fills any considerable position in this matter-of-fact ro- 
mance.’ The character is Robinson, then in jail, who later affects the 
hero’s fortunes in Australia. 

In the story with two lines of action, one set of characters being here, 
another there, it is desirable now and then to tie the two lines together. 
Chapter x1v of Hard Cash opens with: 


CHRONOLOGY 

The Hard Cash sailed from Canton months before the boat race at Henley re- 
corded in Chapter1; but it landed in Barkington a fortnight after the last home 
event I recorded in its true series. 


In The Cloister and the Hearth, as Margaret is praying for Gerard’s safe 
return: “That same day and hour Father Clement celebrated a mass and 
prayed for Margaret’s departed soul in the minster church at Basle.’ 


39 See my, “The Stage in Reade’s Novels,” SP xxvii (4), 680-681. 

“ Chap. XxxviIi. 4t Chap. vi. ® The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. 1. 

® Chap. x. Cf. A. Perilous Secret, chap. 1: “litte dreaming . . . what a chain they were 
weaving . . . this little business the first link.” “ Chap. Lxxvil. 
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Reade often uses letters as plot generators and links. In Hard Cash 
especially the reader is reminded that he is in a pretelephone era. A letter 
from David Dodd is expositorily used in the first chapter, telling of his 
plan to transfer his savings from the East to London; and in this same 
chapter a letter from Edward invites his mother and sister to the Oxford- 
Cambridge boat race at Henley. There is correspondence between Alfred 
Hardie and his father; between Mrs. Dodd and Alfred’s father. A false 
letter to the hero causes Julia the bride to wait at the church while the 
hero is kidnapped and removed to an asylum. In The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Hans Memling, with Margaret’s letter to Gerard, is set upon by 
Gerard’s brothers at Van Swieten’s instigation, and a letter saying that 
Margaret is dead is substituted. Gerard’s family learn of some of his 
adventures through his letter to Margaret, which she reads to them, and 
through which she becomes friendly with his mother.” 

Reade abominated the anonymous, in criticism and in letter, and as a 
consequence anonymous letters often appear in his stories. His villains 
cause mischief with them, and often interfere nefariously with the post. 
In A Simpleton the villain, given a letter to mail to the heroine,** does 
not post it but gives the heroine a forged letter;*® and meanwhile he him- 
self mails a letter to postpone his sweetheart’s coming, which miscarries.*° 
In Put Yourself in His Place appear not only several innocent letters but 
also threatening, anonymous letters from the trades unions to the hero,* 
and one from the villain to the heroine.” The hero goes to America just 
before his workshop is blown up, leaving unmailed, explanatory letters 
behind him, which the villain gathers up;* and the villain next rents 
Woodbine Villa to intercept letters the hero may send from the United 
States.™ So in Jt is Never too Late to Mend the villain, by having a hold 
on a postmaster, prevents the hero and heroine from corresponding and 
himself obtains news. 

In Put Yourself in His Place Reade himself, through his hero, jeers 
at “the old game of intercepting letters.’ He also shows that he sees 
the weaknesses in two of his plots which involve the use of letters. Jael 
Dence reproaches the hero of Put Yourself in His place for not posting his 
letters—a failure which makes possible the latter half of the novel;® 
and in A Simpleton the hero has to apologize for not writing home from 
Africa “the moment you found you were not dead.’’®? 

Like all good novelists to whom plot and well-knit structure are im- 


“ Chap. Xxvmt. Chap. xxxIx, “ Chap. Li. #8 Chap. xx. 

“ Chap. XxvI. 6° Chap. xxv. 8 Chap. 111, XXXII. 

® Chap. xxx. For other anonymous letters from the villain to the heroine see Hard 
Cash, chap. xix, and Foul Play, chap. Lx. 88 Chap. XXXII. 


5 Chap. Xxxv. 8 Chap. XLVI ® Chap. XL. 57 Chap. XXVIII. 
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portant, Reade anticipates and prepares. In The Cloister and the Hearth, 
with its one hundred chapters, crossing strands seemed to him necessary, 
even when coincidence accompanied the joining. They are numerous. 
Jerome, whom Gerard encounters in the ship-wreck scene,®* reappears in 
the monastery where Gerard is taken after being prevented from drown- 
ing himself.5® Gerard’s mother jealously cuts up the portrait of Margaret 
which her son has painted;* and gives it to her son pieced together when 
she is on her death-bed.* The straw that Margaret had sucked soup 
with on her first acquaintance with Gerard, ® she has, it appears, sen- 
timentally treasured.® 

Papers, written and printed, and other properties reappear often. A 
letter by the moribund Jane Hardie™ furnishes decisive testimony 
against her peculating father.® A receipt for Dodd’s £14,000 is lost in 
Chapter xxu of Hard Cash, and turns up in Chapter L. Robinson makes 
playing cards out of the first tract which Parson Eden gives him; a 
second tract, which is snatched from him,*’ reappears dramatically.®* A 
bullet with an inscription, seen by Griffith Gaunt’s second, bigamous 
wife, makes her suspect the existence of another woman. A purple suit, 
worn by a boy in Tit for Tat, whose picture is painted, serves its purpose 
in the culmination of the plot when a mother dresses her son in the same 
kind of suit worn by his father, in order to win over her mother-in-law.”° 

When a scene is to figure prominently in the latter part of the story, 
Reade describes it early in the novel. The mere, out of which a body 
thought to be Griffith Gaunt’s is eventually fished, and the reservoir 
which bursts in Put Yourself in His Place are emphasized to the reader 
long before they become important.” In the former case, Jane, a maid, 
says that for two pins she’d drown herself in the mere—a fact which 
helps to prepare for the drowning in the mere which comes later. 

In writing three-volume novels, Reade believed that tightness and 
shapeliness could be more nearly approximated if, between the principal 
divisions of the story, summaries of what had gone before were intro- 
duced. These also enable the reader to get his breath and definitely orient 
himself. Progress in handling this phase of plotting is seen in The 
Cloister and the Hearth (1861) over It is Never too Late to Mend (1856). 
In the earlier story, the summaries are direct ones, in the author’s own 
person.” In his masterpiece he is much more artful. Denys sums up his 


58 Chap. Lv. 59 Chap. LXIx. 60 Chap. IX, xX. 61 Chap. XcvI. 
® Chap. m1. 3 Chap. xcv. Chap. XLVI. % Chap. LI. 
% Chap. xv. 67 Chap. XLIVv. 68 Chap. XLIx. 

8° Griffith Gaunt, chap. XI, XXXII. 70 Chap. I, Vv. 


™ Griffith Gaunt, chap. xx; Put Yourself in His Place, chap. Xxtv. 
7 See the beginnings of Chap. xxvii and xxxv. 
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and Gerard’s story in Chapter xtvit. Reade outlines events poetically in 
Chapter Lxx11I, subordinating details: comparing the two halves of his 
epic to the two sides of the valley of Grindenwald—‘‘perpendicular 
Alps,” the Cloister; “little every-day slopes,” the Hearth. Gerard tells 
his story to the Princess Clelia in Chapter x1. In Chapter Lu of Hard 
Cash Fullalove gives a résumé of the “Agra’s’”’ voyage home; and this 
novel, which is a sequel, in Chapter xxxvimt synopsizes, compactly but 
specifically, its predecessor, Love Me Little, Love Me Long ® 

Reade is careful, however, not to re-tell parts of his story about which 
it would be tedious to remind his readers. When it is necessary to show 
that certain new characters have just learned something which the read- 
ers already know, he disposes of the difficulty thus: In Griffith Gaunt 
Tom Leicester tells a maid Ryder “‘in his way, all the particulars I have 
told in mine.’’”4 In the same novel Sir George in telling a story to Mercy 
Vint “left out nothing whatever which has been hitherto related.’ 
In A Wandering Heir Reade says: “I stuck close to Purcell’s sworn evi- 
dence in those earlier scenes he figures in. So please turn back to those 
scenes.”’6 

VI 
INSET STORIES 

Though Reade declares in The Autobiography of a Thief that “a story 
within a story is a frightful flaw in art,’”’ and though he accordingly left 
out that picaresque piece from Jt is Never too Late to Mend, he admits, 
as we have seen, that the already extreme length of his story was one 
consideration which caused him to print the Autobiography separately. 
And artistic considerations did not prevent him from including stories 
within stories in Put Yourself in His Place, where the villain tells a ghost 
story,””? and in A Woman Hater, where Rhoda Gale, the American 
doctress, tells the story of her life.’* For the former, he perhaps had in 
mind as a precedent Wandering Willie’s Tale; for the latter he may have 
found a precedent in Miss Williams’ autobiography in Roderick Random.”® 
He tries to justify Rhoda Gale’s autobiography, not altogether success- 
fully, as having definite bearing on the rest of the story. As a matter of 
fact, most of it is irrelevant, whether in the form of anecdotes which he 
had been collecting for his projected but never fully realized book of 
parallel incidents: Good Stories of Man and Beast; or propaganda in 
favor of the medical education of women. 


7 Other summaries appear in Griffith Gaunt, chap. v1; Foul Play, chap. L11; A Woman 
Hater, chap. XXII or XxI1v, according to edition; Put Yourself in His Place, chap. x1x. 

% Chap. XXXII. % Chap. XL. % Chap. x. 

77 Chap. XI. 78 Chap. XII-xIv. 

79 He refers to “dear Smollett”’ in Jt is Never too Late to Mend, chap. XXXVI. 
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VII 
SUSPENSE 


When Denys tells Gerard’s people of the experiences he and Gerard 
have had together, he meets with his creator’s approval because he 
knows how “to water the suspense, and extract the thrill as far as possi- 
ble.” “‘Suspense,”’ declares Reade, “‘is the soul of narrative.’’® He se- 
cures it by warnings of trouble to come, seldom ironic, usually overt; 
through fast movement, especially in races, escapes, and physical en- 
counters; through basing his story on a series of conflicts; through de- 
liberate delays; and through moving swiftly on from climax to climax. 


Warnings 


Suspense, Reade believed, came in part from the swift carrying on of 
narrative. He finds fault with the story-telling technique of an attorney 
in Griffith Gaunt because: ‘He elaborated the matter more than I should 
have done: he articulated his topics; marked each salient fact by a long 
pause. In short, he told his story like an attorney, and not like a ro- 
mancist.’’*! Reade himself does not let the reader wait long, after the 
disappearance of one cause exciting curiosity, before he introduces a new 
one. Usually the new one has already been brought in. But, if not, he 
will give some such deliberate warning as: ‘‘So he escaped that tempta- 
tion. But a greater was behind.”® Clelia is going to try to seduce 
Gerard, who has previously refused chances to dissipate with ‘‘gay 
young” Romans. 

Such forecasting is sometimes calm and skilful, sometimes exagger- 
atedly and ridiculously melodramatic. Reade may predict calmly as in 
the two following passages. “This incident had consequences no one at 
present foresaw.”® “I don’t know whether any of my amorous young 
readers are much affected by the catastrophe I have just related. If not, 
I will just remind them” of other obstacles to the marriage of the two 
lovers.’’* Or he may wax emotional in his zeal to prevent the reader from 
thinking that things, if they ever seem smooth, will continue unruffled. 
When Julia and Alfred Hardie love each other, he melodramatically 
queries: ‘Ah! will that home be as tranquil now?”’® The question is 
answered eighteen chapters later:** 


And this was the happy, quiet, little villa of my opening chapters. 
Ah, Richard Hardie! Richard Hardie! 


8° The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. XLvu. 81 Chap. v. 

8 The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. tx. Behind—that is, coming up in a series. 
83 The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. vu. * Hard Cash, chap. XLIx. 
% [bid., chap. u. % Jbid., chap. Xx. 
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He acts as chorus again when David Dodd is about to be attacked by 
footpads. Charles Reade, gallery god, calls warningly from his advan- 
tageous height: ‘“‘Awake from your lethargy, or you are a dead man!’’s? 
Similarly, he does his best to harrow the reader to the desired degree by 
saying :*” 

events occurred at Barkington that bade fair to throw open the prison doors, and 
bring father and son, bride and bridegroom, together again under one roof. 

But at what a price! 


One of the ways in which Hard Cash, from which these passages come, 
is weaker than its great predecessor The Cloister and the Hearth, is in the 
turgidity of its melodrama. 

Irony is seldom employed by Reade to stimulate suspense. There is, 
however, one especially effective use of it in The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Just at the time when Gerard’s hopes are brightest, when he is making 
the money in Rome which will enable him to return to Margaret, just 
when ‘‘Margaret seemed nearer and nearer,’’** there comes to him the 
(false) news of Margaret’s death. In Hard Cash David Dodd exclaims 
with satisfaction “Ah!” on reaching the English bank at last with his 
money**—which is ironically significant, since the money, at the bank, 
is now in the worst possible danger. 


Fast Movement: Races, Escapes, Encounters 


In Reade’s novels, the reader is kept in as high excitement and deep 
curiosity as possible through the characteristically melodramatic device 
of crowding together as many swift-moving incidents as possible. One 
obvious source of suspense, familiar to every movie-goer, is the race. The 
villain in Put Yourself in His Place wonders whether the hero will arrive 
home before he himself marries the heroine, who thinks the hero dead. 
Whereupon Reade exclaims: “Only a question of time! But what is 
every race?’’* Likewise, he looks at the situation in Foul Play: “It was 
now a race between starvation and drowning, and either way death 
stared them in the face.’ 

Escape from a pickle of some sort, at the right moment, is a cause of 
excitement every romancer knows and uses. Gerard escapes in the nick 
of time from—among other things—a pursuing burgomaster and his 
bloodhounds, a mother bear, a murderous robber band’s attack, a 
burning windmill, suicide. The list of such situations could be indefi- 
nitely extended from the other novels. 

Some are still old-fashioned enough to believe conflict an essential 


87 Tbid., chap. X1m1. 88 Chap. Lx. 90 Chap. XXXvmII. 
sa Chap. XxxII. 8° Chap. XIII. % Chap. x11. 
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narrative element, requisite in play, short story, and novel. They of 
course include conflict which is mental or spiritual (or any word com- 
prehending the two that suits one’s particular brand of psychology). 
Such nuances are not Reade’s. His conflicts involve battles of wit, but 
such battles almost always are accompanied by physical action, or re- 
sult in it. ‘Encounter’ was the heading in the notebooks under which 
he pasted clippings of such violent action as figured in the day’s news. 
The Cloister and the Hearth was called, in its original form, with whatever 
Pauline reference, A Good Fight. Certainly the phrase applies to the 
defence of Gerard and Denys against the attempt of “Abbot” and his 
mates to kill and rob them.” Reade’s irritable nerves got relief, and com- 
pensation for a sedentary life came, when he was imagining himself the 
hero in rough-and-tumble strife. Five such encounters enliven /¢ is 
Never too Late to Mend ;* and few of the novels do not have at least one.” 
Reade’s heroes always take their lives in their hands: no wonder that 
two heroines’ fathers wish their prospective sons-in-law to take out life 
insurance. 


Struggle 


Some conflicts in Reade’s novels are not so vigorously and purely 
physical as these. But the succession of struggles, mental and physical, 
is certainly a dominant feature of his plotting. To prove this fully, one 
would have to synopsize all his novels. Consider the sources of conflicts 
in The Cloister and the Hearth. Gerard and Margaret oppose the burgo- 
master; Margaret opposes Gerard’s family; Gerard opposes a bear; he 
and Denys oppose the Abbot and his mates; Gerard opposes the doctor 
who wishes to let his blood; the Princess Clelia opposes Gerard’s fidelity 
to Margaret; Margaret opposes an unsympathetic town; she opposes 
Brother Clement’s obstinacy in continuing to be the hermit of Gluda. 
This is not a complete list, but it will suffice. 

It is Never too Late to Mend isa series of struggles, as follows: Meadows 
the villain v. George the hero and Susan the heroine; Eden, prison 
chaplain, v. Hawes, evil warden; Robinson, prisoner, v. Hawes; Parson 
Eden v. thief Robinson; George v. nature and Crawley, Meadows’ 
agent, in Australia; Meadows v. Levi, vengeful Jew. 

“Diamond cut diamond” is a heading in the notebooks which shows 
Reade’s interest in intense controversy; and the phrase recurs often in 
the novels. It appears at the end of Chapter m1 in Peg Woffington: 
“Diamond cut diamond; a diplomat stole this march upon an actress, 


% The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. xxxt1. 83 Chap. XLVII, LI, LXV, LXXV, LXXXII. 
%* See Hard Cash, chap. x11, xxx; Foul Play, chap. 1; Put Yourself in His Place, chap. 
xv; A Wandering Heir, chap. 11; Singleheart, and Doubleface, chap. 1. 
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and took her black pawn’’—in other words, Pomander, the villain, 
bribes Peg’s negro servant. Little, the hero, declares in Put Yourself in 
His Place: “It must be diamond cut diamond, for many a month to come, 
between the Trades and me.’ There could be no better general sum- 
mary of the conflicts which make up the first half of that novel. A receipt 
for Dodd’s £14,000, which the reader learns in Chapter xx11 of Hard 
Cash, Dodd thinks has been carried off by the dustman, serves the pur- 
pose of a concealed weapon. Skinner, Hardie’s clerk, has it, and thus 
checkmates Hardie’s evidence of blackmail against him. The part of 
Chapter L where this is related is headed ‘‘D1amMonp Cut D1amonp.” 
W aits 

Of the three parts of his friend Collins’s advice to story-tellers: 
“Make ’em laugh; make ’em cry; make ’em wait,’’ Reade was most 
skilful in following the last. Often, with the reader’s assumed consent, 
he withholds information to make a more exciting story. Jane Hardie 
writes a deathbed letter in Chapter xtvurr of Hard Cash which ‘“‘reap- 
peared on the scene in a somewhat remarkable way.” The letter, five 
chapters later, is read in court; it testifies to her brother’s sanity. Simi- 
larly, Griffith Gaunt writes a letter which Reade keeps from the reader. 
but which he says ‘‘will appear in that sequence of events on which I am 
now about to enter.’’® 

Usually, the assumption that the reader is willing to wait, in order to 
be more pleasurably titillated, is made tacitly. Vanucci and Andrea, 
Gerard’s Italian friends, chase after a dripping man until he escapes 
them; later they follow drops to a monastery, then to the river, on the 
banks of which a “‘bucketful appears to have been discharged.” (Reade’s 
realism is deficient here; there ought also to be footprints.) By present- 
ing confusing evidence, as in the detective story, the author keeps the 
reader in doubt of Gerard’s fate. He discloses a little of the meaning of 
this evidence in the next chapter;*’? we learn there that Gerard has 
balked his would-be assassin by trying to drown himself. At the end of 
this chapter is the promise: “‘What followed will be related by the as- 
sassin.’”’ This is not fulfilled till Chapter Lx1x, when the assassin visits 
Gerard in the monastery and tells him of his conversion from assassin 
to rescuer from drowning. The intervening chapter deserts this incident 
for affairs in Holland. Taking advantage of the two lines of incident in 
different parts of Europe, Reade uses the irritating technique so familiar 
in Scott. He patently follows the principle laid down in his story The 


% Chap. virt. See also The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. XXxv. 
% Griffith Gaunt, chap. XXvII. 
7 Chap. LXvI. 
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Picture: “I never knew an interesting story allowed to proceed without 
a whole system of interruption.’’* 

The same advantage of two far removed courses of incident is taken 
elsewhere. In Hard Cash there is a mixture of the chapters that tell of 
the voyage home of the “Agra” with one chapter (viz) telling of Hardie’s 
losses in railroad speculation—which is the reason he needs money Dodd 
is bringing home. Dodd puts his money in a bottle during a storm—it 
disappears at the end of Chapter x. Chapter x1 takes the story home 
again. In x11 the bottle is found in the wreckage of the “Agra.” At the 
end of Chapter x11 of Jt is Never too Late to Mend, the hero, George 
Fielding, is apparently dying and has certainly been deserted. The 
story then leaves him and reverts to an English jail and to Robinson, 
who in the subsequent nine chapters goes from jail to Australia, where 
he finds Fielding in Chapter Lr. 

In Foul Play suspense is doubled and intertwined. In Chapter x11 
General Rolleston scours the seas for his daughter while she and the 
hero are trying to send messages from the island on which they have 
been shipwrecked. In x11 a coasting vessel brings to Rolleston a strange 
report (which is kept from the reader to increase suspense), and the 
story returns to the island. In xii the story comes back again to the 
searching vessel, and the strange report is disclosed. Much like this is 
the “‘strange news” that Coventry, villain of Put Yourself in His Place, 
wires to the heroine’s father in Chapter xxxvu, the purport of which is 
given to the reader in the next chapter after several pages devoted to 
another part of the story. 

Many canny youthful readers of Scott, seeing through the tantalizing 
manceuver of interrupting one line of action by another, have simply 
turned ahead and read in sequence chapters that belong together. But 
it must be said for Reade that he does not overdo the trick, and springs 
it just when the reader is least wary. Sometimes the wait brings about a 
surprise. In Chapter xxx1x of It is Never ioo Late to Mend, when Abner’s 
head is swatted, the reader thinks him dead; he reappears in Chapter Lx. 

One of the commonest types of wait in Reade’s plotting is that which 
presents an exciting scene first and then tells how it came about and 
what followed it. Several instances from Put Yourself in His Place will 
make plain how Reade plunges in medias res, not at the beginning of a 
story, but at the beginning of a set of incidents. In Chapter x Grace 
Carden falls against the door of the church in which the hero has a forge; 
in XI the story goes back and carries her up to that point. Coventry and 
Grace, later in x1, meet Jael with a torch coming to rescue them; then, 
in XII, we are told how it happened that she rescued them. There are 


%8 Part 11. 
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many other examples of this retracing up to a dramatic entrance or scene. 
In xu, later -in the chapter, Little walks in on Grotait and other trade 
union leaders; the story then tells why he has gone there. In x11 we learn 
of Grace’s clandestine letter carried by Jael to Little; in x1 we learn 
that in it Grace pleads Jael’s love for him. At the end of x11 we learn that 
nine men with swords and one with a pistol are creeping up a road; in 
XIII, XIV we learn that they are Squire Raby and his party of Christmas 
mummers. In xxiv Jael screams as she tries to drown herself; then comes 
the account of the events leading up to that scream; and after that, the 
account of her rescue. Consequences are again deferred in XxXxXI, XXXII, 
where we are told, first, of the deflection of the arrow shot by the villain’s 
henchman ‘“‘when a woman’s arm was flung round his neck;” second, of 
the arrival of the deflected arrow at the feet of the villain and a partner 
in crime; and, finally, of the fight between Jael Dence and the henchman 
following the deflection. 

There are two instances in the novels of a very deep initial dive into 
the middle of things: at the beginnings of Griffith Gaunt and Put Yourself 
in His Place. Griffith Gaunt begins with a conversation between a “‘gentle- 
man and lady” (his wife), in which she defies him, asserting that the 
chaplain of whom he is jealous will come in her house when she pleases. 
Not till Chapter xx does the novel reach this quarrel and repeat this 
conversation. The first chapter in Put Yourself in His Place describes a 
lighted forge in a church; the hero sets up that forge in Chapter Ix. 

But oddly, even when Reade had a murder mystery to deal with, he 
did not usually keep the reader in ignorance long. In Griffith Gaunt, the 
reader knows, when Mrs. Gaunt is on trial for murdering her husband, 
that she has done no murder and that he is alive. Before long, he knows, 
too, that the body found in the mere is Tom Leicester’s. Suspense comes 
from the reader’s wonder about how Mrs. Gaunt will be able to defend 
herself successfully; Reade relies not on mystery but on character in- 
terest and strength of situation. He followed in his novels as a whole, 
but not, as I have shown, in sections of these novels, the principle ex- 
pressed in the following passage from the notebooks:** 


Tale of mystery. Such tales Bulwer says are the only ones that should not 
begin in the order of the events. 


Yet even novels that might have been made tales of mystery, Reade 
preferred to tell forwards, rather than entirely backwards, as in the 
usual detective story. In attempting adaptations of others’ stories, his 
notebooks show that he ordered himself to start at the beginning, and 
that he rejected stories that would not conform to this rule. 


** Notebook Red Digest, p. 136. 
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Nevertheless, in dealing with the parts of his plot, he regularly ret- 
rograded, as I have shown. Part of the psychology which causes him to 
follow this seemingly topsy-turvy procedure is expressed by Eve, David 
Dodd’s sister, as her brother tells a sea story: ‘“Hang explanations when 
I’m excited.’ But the technique of the detective story, which he fol- 
lows in these portions, rests primarily on giving alarming or puzzling 
results, and arousing curiosity about their causes. 

Numbers of other novelists have done this, though, I venture to say, 
none so often or so skilfully as Reade. One aspect of his use of the method 
seems to me peculiarly his. At the point of intersection of two veins of 
incident, a dramatic or romantic picture is painted for the reader, 
whereupon the story returns to the beginning of the vein which has not 
been explored. This is an essential feature of the plotting everywhere in 
Reade, and is particularly worthy of notice in The Cloister and the Hearth. 
At the end of Chapter vii comes a picture: 


Catherine trembled and held her husband’s hand tight. The moon was bright, 
but they were in the shadow of some trees, and their son did not see them. He 
came singing in the moonlight, and his face shining. 


Not until the beginning of Chapter rx does Gerard leave Margaret and 
on his way encounter his parents. 

At the end of Chapter x Margaret, Gerard, and Martin Wittenhaagen 
see, going up the wall of the haunted tower, a figure with its head on 
fire, and (in x1) on the ground, “‘a thing in white, that looked exactly 
like a woman.” Paths have crossed; here is the picture. Now come ex- 
planation and retrogression. The story follows Kate and Giles up to the 
point where Margaret rushes forward, hypnotized by fear, and exposes 
the thing in white—Kate. 

In the next example, the picture is not at first given. At the end of 
Chapter Lxxxvu Jorian and Margaret stand on the threshold of the 
home of Gerard’s family. The ensuing chapter tells of Gerard’s visit 
as a Dominican friar, and his cursing of his family. 

And in a moment, as he had come, so he was gone, leaving them stiff, and cold, 
and white as statues, round the smoking board. 

And this was the sight that greeted Margaret’s eyes and Jorian’s—pale 


figures of men and women petrified around the untasted food, as Eastern poets 
feigned. 


Thus Reade combines the tableau vivant of the contemporary stage with 
a distinctly novelistic technique. 

The last such deviation from straight-ahead narrative in The Cloister 
and the Hearth also mingles the technique of novel and play. Margaret 


100 Love Me Little, Love Me Long, chap. m1. 
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overhears part of the conversation between her son and the hermit of 
Gouda: in the next chapter (xcv) we are told how she got into her eaves- 
dropping position. A similar instance of the mingling of normal stage 
and more distinctly fictional technique comes in Art. Outside the door 
of Nance Oldfield’s dressing room loud tones are heard: “‘But I tell you 
I will see her, you saucy Jack.” The story now tells of Oldworthy’s com- 
ing to London from Coventry to rescue his son from Nance’s embraces 
and make him a lawyer. 

The subordinate variety of the plunge im medias res was used regularly 
by Reade from the beginning to the end of his career, though curiously 
there seems to be no instanceé of it in Jt is Never too Late to Mend. It is 
found in Peg Woffington,!™ Christie Johnstone, Art, and Clouds and Sun- 
shine,™ all before 1855, and in many other stories.'™ 


Climax 


The constant succession of climaxes, of “‘ups and downs,” which is an 
obvious feature of Reade’s plotting, is essentially melodramatic—an ef- 
fect of the contemporary theatre on his plot technique. He often used 
the end of a chapter as a strong curtain, the next chapter beginning 
quietly, and again leading to a tense, uncertain grand moment. Excite- 
ment does not necessarily mount steadily within these incidents, but fol- 
lows a wavy line which gradually rises higher. The result is that even 
after a comparatively quiet scene, in which nothing more is accomplished 
than the progress of a wooing, he is able to write: ‘So ended that even- 
ing, with its little ups and downs.’ “Ups and downs”’ not only is a 
phrase that appears occasionally in the novels, but it appears in his note- 
books to head plots distinguished by the feature of a rise to fortune and 
subsequent decline to poverty. 

In connection with climactic effects in Reade’s novels there should be 
considered his use of chapter divisions. Often he seems indifferent to the 
effect on his readers of protraction, and will group several incidents, a 
whole section of his story, in one large block. At other times he distinctly 
employs the very brief, two or three page or even shorter chapter in 
Hugo fashion, to emphasize his ‘‘points’—in the theatrical sense; to 
drive a situation home emotionally. The contrast between Josephs, con- 
templating suicide, and his comfortable, murderous keepers, is accen- 
tuated by a chapter of less than sixty words.'® 


101 Chap. VII-viil. 102 Chap. XI, XIV-XV. 103 Chap. IlI-Iv. 

104 White Lies, chap. XVI, XVIII; XX-XXI; XXV, XXviI. Love Me Little, Love Me Long, chap. 
vil, X; XXvI, xxv. Hard Cash, chap. 11; XVI; XVI end, XIX; XXIX; XXXITI-XXXIV; XXXv- 
XXXVI; XXXIX-XL}; XLIV-XLV; L111. Griffith Gaunt, chap. v, xxxiv. A Terrible Temptation, 
chap. xv-xv1; Singleheart, and Doubleface, chap 1x; A Perilous Secret, chap. xx1I-XxIm 

10 Chap. XXII. 106 Tt is Never too Late to Mend. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Mrnicat! 
Josephs was crouched shivering under the door of his cell, listening. 
“All right now, I think they are all asleep; now is the time.” 
Hawes, Hodges, Jones, Fry, were snoring without a thought of him they had 
left to pass the livelong night, clothed in a sponge, cradled on a stone. 
Dormez, Messieurs! Tout est TRANQUILLE; DorMeEz! 


Thus he uses not only a strong, but a quick curtain, especially when 
he is warning his readers to gasp at a surprise. Sometimes he mingles 
long and short chapters to gain variety, and sometimes he strings to- 
gether short chapters to give his plot momentum.!” In The Cloister and 
the Hearth chapters are long even when they could be easily divided; but 
occasionally he intercalates a short chapter with a surprise at the end. 
For instance, at the end of Chapter xxxrv, the alderman tells the inquir- 
ing Gerard, who wants to thank Manon, the chambermaid: “Oh, sie is 
in prison.” Therewith the chapter stops. In Jt is Never too Late to Mend, 
not 200 words are necessary to make up the chapter (xxxrx) in which 
the ungrateful Abner is tomahawked by the native Australian Jacky. 
His blow on the head seems all the harder because of the brevity of the 
chapter. 

Vill 


ENDINGS: RETRIBUTION 


Reade was content that his novels, which begin briskly, and proceed 
to interweave exposition, should come to a slow stop. This is true even in 
Clouds and Sunshine, where he declares, at the beginning of Chapter x: 
“‘When everybody sees how a story will end, the story is ended.” There 
follows a prolonged auctorial benediction of his readers. Jack of All 
Trades, an otherwise almost perfect piece of picaresque, ends with moral- 
izing 4 la Defoe. Similar sermonizing concludes White Lies. Art and Hard 
Cash end with praise of marriage and a happy family life: Reade the 
bachelor apparently sighed for what was not his. Put Yourself in His 
Place reiterates the thesis of the novel, its attack on the abuses of the 
Trades, and defends at the same time the author’s right to dress such 
materials artistically for the purposes of propaganda. Similarly, A 
Woman Hater perorates on the unfairness of keeping women out of the 
professions. It is hard to tell how sincere Reade is, how far he is echoing 
nascent criticism of the fashion, when, at the beginning of the last chap- 
ter of The Cloister and the Hearth, he declares: “‘in compliance with a 
custom I despise, but have not the spirit to resist, I linger on the stage 
to pick up the smaller fragments of humanity I have scattered about.”’ 


107 Thid, chap. XXVII-XXXI; XXXITI-XXXV. 
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Before he was ready to bless his audience, to celebrate happy marriage, 
to reiterate a thesis, to allot fates to minor characters, he had to decide 
what to do with his villains. He was a specialist in the art of apt retribu- 
tion, possibly because of the religious training he received from his 
mother, who was a strong Calvinist. The result is that one learns to look 
forward, with uncensorious delight, to this part of the conclusions of his 
stories. Other novelists had rewarded wickedness appropriately before. 
Kingsley killed off Alton Locke’s cousin by a fever caught in the sweat- 
shop which he secretly owned; and Kingsley spoiled, with a fever con- 
tracted from this cousin, the beauty of the shallow-hearted girl whom 
Alton thought he loved, and who had heartlessly flirted with him. Bill 
Sikes, murderer, with Dickens’s assistance hanged himself accidentally. 
George Eliot brought upon her moral weaklings the proper consequences. 
But I know no novelist who so ingeniously and persistently made the 
punishment fit the crime as did Reade. 

He collected in his notebooks instances of extraordinary deaths; and 
since ordinarily only his villains die, he was especially interested in cases 
of retributive deaths. For instance: 


Gentleman’s coachman, finding a rat in the manger, endeavored to kill it. 
Rat jumped on horse’s back—horse reared and struck coachman’s jaw, fractur- 
ing it, so that the man speedily dies in hospital. 


Madame Ralesikoff jocosely observed her horse had kissed her! she dies of the 
glanders.!°8 
Deaths 
Retributive Animals versus slaughtering man 
ver. fab. [vera fabula] 
[Below these words in Reade’s hand is pasted a clipping which tells of a surgeon 
who shot a cat, and whose porter, not knowing the gun was loaded, shot the sur- 
geon.] 
Daily Telegraph August 17, 1868 
x a harmless necessary cat. 
Death of Speke out shooting. 
See also coachman killed by a rat. 
See Index rerum et MSS 207.199 


These instances will serve as preparation for a recital of the fates which 
befell the malefactors in his novels. This compensatory punishment is 
not altogether a matter of curiosity and a source of amusement, for in 
The Cloister and the Hearth, as I shall show, instances of retribution 
abound, more artistically worked in than in the other novels, but of the 
same genus. 


108 Notebook 42, p. 207. 109 Notebook Journalium, p. 54. 
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Reade seldom deals out retribution so subtly as he does to Caroline 
Ryder, the vamping maid in Griffith Gaunt :"° 


It is the fate of moral poisoners to poison themselves as well as their victims 
This is a just retribution, and it fell upon this female Iago. Her wretched master 
now loved his wife to distraction, yet hated her to the death: and Ryder loved 
her master passionately, yet hated him intensely, by fits and starts. 


Retribution is more usually physical. 

Most ingenious, but fishy, is the atonement of Griffith Gaunt, jealous 
bigamist. He saves his wife’s life by giving her his blood for transfusion, 
and the result is that Mrs. Gaunt becomes jealous: she can tell blindfold 
when Griffith is in the room. His jealousy has been transfused with the 
blood.™ 

In Jt is Never too Late to Mend, Robinson’s gold is stolen; thus he, a 
thief, learns how theft hurts." Those who are impressed by this and 
preceding instances of retribution should look up, in Chapter xv of the 
same novel, those examples which Parson Eden cites in a sermon to 
prisoners to prove that “God hates cruelty.’’ They are too long and com- 
plicated to sum up here. In A Terrible Temptation a villainous character's 
death is suitably brought about :"* 


There is a providence in it. The fall would never have killed him; but his head 
struck a tree upon the ground; and that tree was one of the very elms he had 
just cut down to rob our boy. 


One of Reade’s seducing villains falls on a spiked fence and becomes 
“ridiculously lame; for he went with a spring halt, a sort of hop-and-go- 
one that made the girls laugh, and vexed Adonis.” Possibly Reade in- 
vented this punishment by combining the fates which befell Sam Foote 
and a painter who was killed by falling on the spikes of a railroad 
fence." 


Retribution. Foote in his Orators took off a lame man. He lived to go with a 
wooden leg himself. 


The painter’s death is told in a clipping, which is not commented on."® 

Severne, another lady-killer, dies from injuries caused by a fall down 
an open trap when he is chasing a danseuse over a stage. He has pursued 
light love too long."* Lest feminine patrons might feel too pitiful toward 
this charming creature, Reade softens the blow: ‘‘He even died content; 


10 Chap. XxIv. 11 Chap. XLiv. 

u2 Chap. Lxrx. See also The Autobiography of a Thief: “I had at one time twelve hundred 
pounds in money and gold-dust, but I wasted the greater part, and by a just retribution 
was robbed of the rest.” 

u3 Chap. xv. 14 Notebook Digest, p. 68. 15 Notebook W. B. Reade, p. 19. 

16 4 Woman Hater, chap. xxIx, XxX or XXXXI, XxxlI—according to edition. 
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for this polished Bohemian had often foreseen that, if he lived long, he 
should die miserably.” 

A third philanderer, after his iniquities are revealed to the heroine, 
is stabbed by her, and “‘by a sort of physical retribution—of which, by- 
the-by, I have encountered many curious examples—the tongue, that 
guilty part of Frederick Coventry, though slightly punctured, bled .. . 
persistently.’’"""* This fitting fate may have been suggested to Reade 
by one of the ‘‘Deaths”’ in his notebooks. 


By a blade of grass. Biting it tongue pierced. Abscess. 
Burst suddenly. Choked the man."” 


Since no approved Victorian heroine could commit homicide, Coventry 
recovers. Finally he has an accident which causes him to lose the use of 
his legs. ‘‘Let us hope he will one day pray for penitence and life ever- 
lasting.’’""8 

In Hard Cash some women asylum keepers are given ‘“‘ Mosaic retribu- 
tion” for “‘tanking’’ women patients, when Mrs. Archbold “‘plunged the 
offenders... under the dirty water.’""® The fate of the speculating 
banker, Hardie, in the same novel, fits his offense exactly. Though he is 
really well off financially, he is a monomaniac, convinced that he is poor. 
He begs alms; and discovered by his son doing so, makes his son sign a 
paper taking over his property with the proviso that his son pay him a 
guinea a week.!?° 

A comparable appropriateness marks the final disposition of Arthur 
Wardlaw, the forging villain of Foul Play. In his insane—and happy— 
moments: ‘His favorite employment is to get’”’ a handwriting expert’s 
“facsimiles, and to write love-letters to Helen Rolleston which are duly 
deposited in the post-office of the establishment. These letters are in the 
handwriting of Charles I, Paoli, Lord Bacon, Alexander Pope, Lord 
Chesterfield, Nelson, Lord Shaftesbury, Addison, the late Duke of Well- 
ington, and so on.’’!! 

Retribution, dispensed often in The Cloister and the Hearth, for several 
reasons does not seem there so ridiculous, far-fetched, and artificially in- 
genious as in the other novels. This is a story of the Middle Ages; and 
furthermore, Gerard, and other characters, and not Reade, are repre- 


17 Notebook 42, p. 207. 7a Put Youself in His Place, Chap. xt. 

8 Put Yourself in His Place, chap. X.vit. 49 Chap. XL. 120 Chap. LIv. 

11 Chap. Lxrx. Retribution is also important to Wylie of the same novel. Before helping 
to wreck a ship for insurance, he thought that “Retribution, if it came at all, would not be 
severe, and would be three or four years coming.” (Chap. rx). But, afterwards, when death 
from thirst seemed imminent: “One word was ever present to his mind; and seemed written 
in fire on the night of clouds, and howled in his ears by the wind—Retribution.” (Chap. 
xm.) 
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sented in some cases as finding the incidents retributive. The point of 
view is Gerard’s when he “had struck an old man and shed his blood, 
and, by means of that very blood, blood’s four-footed avenger was on 
his track.’ Gerard, again, writes home:'** 


I called to mind that my Margaret had withstood the taking of the burgo- 
master’s purse. ‘Tis theft,’ said you; ‘disguise it how ye will.’ But I must be 
wiser than my betters; and now that which I had as good as stolen, others had 
stolen from me. As it came, so it was gone. Then I said, ‘Heaven is not cruel, 
but just’; and I vowed a vow to repay our burgomaster every shilling an I could. 


Here, it will be recalled, Reade is repeating an incident and an explana- 
tion from Jt is Never too Late to Mend, where Robinson is robbed. 

Gerard has saved Teresa from drowning in shipwreck. As he is about 
to commit suicide, he is saved from drowning by Teresa’s husband, who 
has previously paid a pardoner for the future sin of killing him. The as- 
sassin explains his change of heart by saying: “‘My heart it cried ‘Teresa!’ 
How could I go home and look her in the face, did I let thee die, and by 
the very death thou savedst her from?” And Gerard reflects :'* 


? 
Saved by death by an assassin! 
Was not this the finger of heaven? 
Of that Heaven he had insulted, cursed, and defied. 


Retribution falls upon other characters. Robbers, on their way to be 
hung, meet the bones of their victims being taken to burial.'* The Pope, 
proving God’s love of all his creatures, declares that “strange and violent 
deaths, marked with retribution’s bloody finger, have. in all ages fallen 
from Heaven on such as wantonly harm innocent beasts.’ A murderer, 
who has struck off the hand of the governor of Rome, has his hand struck 
off: “‘this murder was thought to call for exact and bloody retribution.””’ 
The monk with a preference for Pagan art to Christian bawls an apt 
quotation out of the window at his opponent. “‘And, having delivered this 
parting blow . . . strode exultant ... ; and not attending with his usual 
care ... tripped over the beak of an Egyptian stork, and rolled upon a 
regiment of Armenian gods.’’* Sybrandt, who has wronged his brother, 
attributes his fall off a roof while drunk to Gerard’s curse.!”° 

Retribution in The Cloister and the Hearth is thus not a mere idea which 
suggests the final disposition of villainy, but a principle which affected 
Reade’s choice of material and the plotting dependent on that choice. 


12 Chap. xx. 18 Chap. Lx. 
123 Chap. LIII. 127 Chap. LXxIl. 
14 Chap. LXIXx. 28 Chap. LXxI. 
1% Chap. XXxv. 129 Chap. xCcI. 
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IX 
CONCLUSIONS 


This survey of the plotting in the novels of Charles Reade has shown 
his effort to gather, group, and somehow lump together enough situa- 
tions, large and small, to make up the three volumes which compose the 
characteristic magnum opus of Victorian fiction. It has shown that, what- 
ever were the primary inspirations of his novels, he constructed them by 
a formula which made possible two main threads of action, on which he 
strung, and to which he tied, as many pleasing materials from his note- 
books and elsewhere as he could easily or dextrously attach. It has 
shown that though he united these materials as tightly and plainly as he 
could, and though he chose and arranged his incidents to arouse a maxi- 
mum amount of curiosity and approval, the results are, on the whole, 
unfortunate. Attempting webs, he usually succeeded in making crazy- 
quilts. Happily, however, before he had been hypnotized by his note- 
books, he had used his talents and industry in felicitous combination to 
produce his masterpiece, The Cloister and the Hearth. This is a character- 
istic work: in its double plotting; in the linking of plot to plot, through 
summaries and the dependence of incident on incident; in the deliberate 
devices to gain interest, especially the crowding successions of minor 
climaxes, and the reversals of incident, followed by explanation, when 
two veins cross; and, finally, in the important effects on plotting of the 
idea of retribution. But though The Cloister is characteristic, in it Reade 
miraculously avoided for the most part the features which make his other 
novels, though brilliant in parts, disappointingly chaotic as wholes. 

EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 


Purdue University 
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LXI 


THOREAU, MORALIST OF THE PICTURESQUE 


HE vogue of “the Picturesque” in England during the late eight- 

eenth and early nineteenth centuries was considerable.! The word 
“‘picturesque”’ came into use in the latter eighteenth century to desig- 
nate “‘picturesque beauty.”’ Although very brief, a fairly good working 
definition for the purposes of this paper is the one first stated by the 
Rev. William Gilpin in 1768: ‘‘Picturesque: a term expressive of that 
peculiar kind of beauty, which is agreeable in a picture.’ Gilpin before 
his death was called ‘‘the venerable founder and master of the Pictures- 
que School,’ and years afterward it was declared :* 


in the picturesque, Gilpin is unquestionably an Oracle; and his work is a Gram- 
mar of the Rules, by which alone the beauties of the Tour can be properly under- 
stood and appreciated. 


From first to last, Gilpin used the word “picturesque” consistently. 
Thiry years after he gave the above definition he wrote: ‘Picturesque 
beauty is a phrase but little understood. We precisely mean by it that 
kind of beauty which would look well in a picture.’’* At first the term was 
applied to objects of many sorts; but it came to be used regularly for 
describing landscape. One good bit of evidence of this restriction of the 
term is the above-quoted statement in Fosbroke’s Wye Tour. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century it was written, apparently as almost a 
truism, ‘‘the landscape is peculiarly the province of the Picturesque.’ 

A precise brief definition, therefore, should certainly say that “the 
picturesque” is that particular kind of beauty, especially landscape 
beauty, which would look well in a picture. The definition would be 
clearer if the type of picture were specified. 


1 For treatments of its character, see especially Elizabeth W. Manwaring, Italian Land- 
scape in Eighteenth Century England (New York: Oxf. Univ. Pr., 1925); Christopher 
Hussey, The Picturesque: Siudies in a Point of View (London and New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927); and my unpublished dissertation in the Harvard University Library, 
Studies in the Life and Works of William Gilpin. 

? (William Gilpin,] An Essay upon Prints, containing Remarks upon the Principles of 
picturesque Beauty .. . (London, 1768), “Explanation of Terms,’’ p. 2. 

3 Monthiy Review, N. S., xxvim (April, 1799), 394. 

‘ Thomas D. Fosbroke, The Wye Tour, third ed. (Ross, 1826), p. 3. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1818; cf. the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxxxvitl, Pt. m (July, 1818), 43-44. 

§ William Gilpin, Observations on the Western Parts of England, relative chiefly to Pictures- 
que Beauty .. . (London, 1798), p. 328. 

6 John G. Macvicar, The Philosophy of the Beautiful (Edinburgh, 1855), p. 61. 
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I 

Thoreau knew Gilpin’s work on the picturesque. The most striking 
material on this occurs in Thoreau’s correspondence with Daniel Ricket- 
son. Thoreau’s journal shows that Walden was published on August 9, 
1854;’ very soon after its publication Ricketson, a naturalist and author 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, purchased a copy. He felt the man who 
had written it must be a kindred spirit, and wrote him a letter. A friend- 
ship began, which lasted until Thoreau’s death.* On October 1, 1854, six 
weeks after Ricketson had first written him, Thoreau replied. The letter 
shows that nature study is the common interest of the two men. One 
of its paragraphs reads:° 


Homer, of course, you include in your list of lovers of Nature; and, by the way, 
let me mention here—for this is ‘my thunder’ lately—William Gilpin’s long series 
of books on the Picturesque, with their illustrations. If it chances that you have 
not met with these, I cannot just now frame a better wish than that you may one 
day derive as much pleasure from the inspection of them as I have. 


A year later Thoreau wrote to Ricketson, about a week after paying 
him a visit at New Bedford. The letter is dated October 12, 1855. 
Ricketson obviously had become much interested in Gilpin’s works, and 
had asked Thoreau more about them—probably to order him copies in 
Boston as he (Thoreau) returned to Concord. For apparently Thoreau’s 
chief business in writing is to convey information about these works:'° 


On my way through Boston I inquired for Gilpin’s works at Little, Brown & 
Co.’s, Munroe’s, Ticknor’s, and Burnham’s. They have not got them. They told 
me at Little, Brown & Co.’s that his works (not complete), in twelve vols., 8v0 


7 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Walden Ed., 20 vols. (Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1906), x11, 17. This edition is hereinafter referred to as Writings. 
8 Ibid., v1, 238. 9 Tbid., v1, 239. 

10 Tbid., v1, 263-264, 265. Daniel Ricketson and His Friends ..., ed. Anna and Walton 
Ricketson (Boston and New York: Houghton Mififlin, 1902), shows that Ricketson read 
Gilpin, and was permanently impressed by him (see pp. 48, 223, 243, 262); and it tells in 
several places of Thoreau’s interest in picturesque beauty. Thoreau’s interest in sketching 
and painting is pointed out on pp. 145 and 172-173. His interest specifically in the pic- 
turesque clearly reveals itself in two other passages (pp. 287, 296-297), extracts from 
Ricketson’s journal. The first of these is a part of the entry made at “Concord, Mass., 
Sunday, June 22d, 1856,” while he was visiting Thoreau. After describing Emerson (“with 
whom I had my second interview last night”) he praises Concord very highly as a dwelling- 
place. “The scenery,” says he, “is very picturesque in and about the village. . . .With 
Thoreau I rowed up the river several miles, and had many pleasant views from different 
points.” The second passage tells of another visit to Thoreau. On September 21, 1856, 
Ricketson “walked with him [Thoreau] to Walden Pond and saw the location of the Shanty 
where he lived alone some two years, bathed and visited the cliff and several other hills 
to obtain views of the pond and surrounding country, which is very picturesque, the Con- 
cord River constantly seen in its meandering course through the neighbouring fields . . . .” 
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were imported and sold in this country five or six years ago for about fifteen 

dollars. Their terms for importing are ten per cent on the cost. I copied from the 

“London Catalogue of Books, 1846-51,” at their shop, the following list of Gil- 

pin’s Works:— 

Gilpin (Wm.), Dialogues on Various Subjects. 8vo. 9s. Cadell. 

Essays on Picturesque Subjects. 8vo. 15s. Cadell. 

Exposition of the New Testament. 2 vs. 8vo. 16s. Longman. 

Forest Scenery, by Sir T. D. Lauder. 2 vs. 8vo. 18s. Smith & E. 

Lectures on the Catechism. 12mo. 3s.6d. Longman. 

Lives of the Reformers. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. Rivington. 

Sermons Illustrative and Practical. 8vo. 12s. Hatchard. 

———— Sermons to Country Congregations. 4 vols. 8vo. £1-16s. Longman. 

Tour in Cambridge, Norfolk, etc. 8vo. 18s. Cadell. 

Tour of the River Wye. 12mo. 4s. With plates 8vo. 17s. Cadell. 
Gilpin (W. S.(?)) Hints on Landscape Gardening. Royal 8vo. £1. Cadell. 
Besides these I remember to have read one volume on “‘Prints’’; his ‘Southern 

Tour” (1775); “Lakes of Cumberland,” two vols.; “Highlands of Scotland and 

West England,” two vols.—N. B. There must be plates in every volume. 


























This Ricketson material alone shows that Thoreau had a broad acquaint- 
ance with the works of Gilpin and a keen interest in them. But he knew 
of Gilpin before the Ricketson correspondence began; and he probably 
knew something about the science of the picturesque before he knew of 
Gilpin. The fad for seeking the picturesque beauty in landscape scenery 
had come to America—a fact clearly indicated by a number of works." 
One of these presents evidence that people in Boston were discussing the 
picturesque at about the time that Thoreau was in Harvard. 

The book is Warren Burton’s The Scenery-Shower, with Word-Paint- 
ings of the Beautiful, the Picturesque, and the Grand in Nature.” Its ma- 
terial was delivered in lecture form before the American Institute of In- 
struction, in 1841. The author observes that some of his contemporaries, 


" Besides the Scenery-Shower, the following works are worth noting: The New-Yor! 
Magazine; or, Literary Repository, tv (Dec., 1793), 736-741, which reprint Gilpin’s essay 
“On Picturesque Travel”; [Louis Simond,] Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, 
during the years 1810 and 1811, 2 vols. (New York, 1815), 1, ix; Caroline Gilman, The 
Poetry of Travelling in the United States (New York, 1838), p. 94; William Combe, Tie 
Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the Picturesque (with colored plates after Thomas 
Rowlandson), first American ed., (Philadelphia, n.d. ); a second American ed. (apparently 
a good many years after the first) (Philadelphia, 1864); another issue, for sale by John 
Campbell (Philadelphia, 1865); The Home Book of the Picturesque; or American Scenery, 
Art, and Literature (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1852); a pirated edition of the last, with 
new cover-design, and the new title ome Authors and Home Artists. And especially note, 
for praise of Gilpin along with interest in the picturesque, Complete works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, University Ed. 14 vols. (New York: Sully and Kleinteich, n. d. [after 1908}), 1, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, pp. 231-232; 1v, Over the Teacups, pp. 27, 213, 273; x, 
Our Hundred Days in Europe, p. 61. 2 Boston, 1844. 
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either by their very nature or by virtue of ‘“‘fortunate early education,” 
have always had a proper sensitiveness to landscape beauty. These 
people “scarcely remember the time when their souls were not pleasurably 
alive to the beauty, picturesqueness, and grandeur of nature.”’ Many 
people, however, have failed to acquire this new sensibility of gratifica- 
tion at landscape beauty. Their failure has not come from lack of ability, 
but from lack of having their attention specifically directed in the proper 
way. This dormant taste may be aroused, says Burton, for most people 
“to receive at least satisfactions happening in the way, if not to go with 
amateur zeal in search of the distant.’* The last phrases clearly imply 
that some people (who were not professional artists) were observing the 
fashion of going “‘in search of the picturesque.” 

Burton tells'* of a visit to a friend living in a suburb of Boston. His 
friend was absent when he called; so Burton strolled oui in the neighbor- 
ing grounds, which were “well known to be charmingly picturesque from 
their alternate culture and wildness.”’ He found two ten-year-old boys 
on a rustic seat, eating sandwiches, and reading. One boy was the son 
of his absent friend. The visitor managed to make the boys feel at ease. 
Using the editorial plural, he recounts the incident which ensued: 


... We contrived to get them into our own current of entertainment, which 
was scenery-seeing, and they took to it marvellously, entirely forgetting their 
loaf and literature. If we recollect aright at this distance of time, there was near 
by a tree of singular appearance. They had before observed it as curious; and 
now, with our own interest excited, they descanted on the subject with sur- 
prising volubility. They were now ready to follow the pointing of our finger or 
the guidance of our footsteps anywhere. We showed them a narrow field, with a 
grey fence at one end and a cliff at the other, if we remember, and on each side a 
grove, walling it up with thickset trunks all regularly round, and overtowered by 
interlapping foliage. We made them gaze at the spectacle till they thought it 
beautiful, and seeming almost like a very picture in a book. We then went down 
to a brook that stole into view from a bridge-shadow and flowed beside a dusty 
road, and we gazed down upon its ripples and the stones and pebbles that 
spotted, and specked, and roughened the bed beneath. They seemed interested 
in the sight. At any rate, they looked, and looking was a discipline that would 
lead into pleasure. We came back and ranged below a high cliff overtopped by 
trees. We tried to make them feel the picturesqueness, although they may not 
have understood the word by which we now express the idea. We are certain that 
they caught the desirable emotions. Indeed the boys grew lively and emphatic in 
their admiration of the various features of the landscape. We were soon joined 
in our rambles by a little girl, the sister of one of our companions, and she too 
caught the spirit of our pastime. They all, with glowing faces and beaming eyes, 
ran through the groves, scrambled up rocks, getting a peep here and a peep 


8 Burton, Scenery-Shower, pp. 1-2. 4 Tbid., pp. 9-13. 
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there; then they mounted up a wooden prospect-tower in one of the grounds for 
a wider view and still new objects, exclaiming at the different points, see here, or 
see there, and isn’t this, that, or the other, beautiful, or grand? Thus we were 
held till it grew quite toward evening, and we were obliged to leave the most 
elating companionship we had known for many a day. A large portion of the 
jest might have been the result of mere animal spirits, yet there was witha! a 
kindled and still kindling love for scenery; we know there was, and in conse- 
quence of our success we truly wished that there was such an establishment as a 
Scenery School, and that we were appointed Professor of the charming science of 
the Picturesque. A few days after our adventure we met our friend in the city, 
and he gave us one of the most cordial looks and greetings that ever gushed from 
his benevolent aspect. “‘Come,” said he, ‘‘and spend a week with us at Roxbury; 
the children want to see you.” 


This shows that for a number of years before the publication of the 
Scenery-Shower, the taste for the picturesque, with its many technical 
implications concerning the art of painting, had been recognized in New 
England. Thoreau as a boy may well have learned certain rules of pic- 
turesque beauty, and early in life have come to enjoy landscape scenery 
from the picturesque point of view. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote in his journal on October 13, 1837:" 


New Eyes. What is, appears. Go out to walk with a painter, and you shall see for 
the first tirae groups, colors, clouds, and keepings, and shall have the pleasure of 
discovering resources in a hitherto barren ground, of finding as good as a new 
sense in such skill to use an old one. 


An entry of this sort shows that Emerson had become initiated into some 
of the knowledge of the picturesque. About a year later he looked over 
his friend Ward’s collection of drawings and prints. His comment upon 
this occasion faces away from realism. He is seriously interested in com- 
paring natural landscape and painted landscape. He declares that a pic- 
ture should have more than mere fidelity to nature. His standard is 
clearly what may be called the Ideal Picturesque." Primarily, of course, 
Emerson’s interest was in real nature as it attracted and influenced 
human beings; the moral note is not difficult to find in his considerations 
of landscape beauty. Witness a passage in his essay ‘“‘Nature.’’!” 


. .» Nature is loved by what is best in us. It is loved as the city of God, although, 
or rather because there is no citizen. The sunset is unlike anything that is under- 
neath it: it wants men. And the beauty of nature must always seem unreal and 
mocking, until the landscape has human figures that are as good as itself. If 


8 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, 10 vols. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifilin, 1910), rv, 321. 6 Tbid., v, 33. 

17 Complete Works, Centenary Ed., 12 vols. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifilin, 
1904), mz, 178. 
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there were good men, there would never be this rapture in nature. If the king is 
in the palace, nobody looks at the walls. ... The critics who complain of the 
sickly separation of the beauty of nature from the thing to be done, must con- 
sider that our hunting of the picturesque is inseparable from our protest against 
false society. 


“Hunting of the picturesque,’’ says Emerson. He is probably pur- 
posely varying the common phrase, “search of the picturesque.’ It is 
expected of course that Emerson would in his thoughts relate the beauties 
of landscape with the life and affairs of men. Not nearly so expected is 
the fact that he was interested in the system of looking at nature in the 
picturesque manner—of considering and discussing the appearance of 
landscape according to the rules of painting. This was not a passing fad 
with the Concord sage: in 1853, for example, he talked with Channing 
and Thoreau about various ways of beholding landscape scenery.'$ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes knew of the picturesque, and was a great ad- 
mirer of Gilpin. In The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table he prided himself 
upon owning a set of Gilpin’s picturesque works."® 

It is clear, therefore, that since there was such a live interest in the 
picturesque in Boston and Concord, Thoreau may have learned of the 
picturesque before he began to read Gilpin. 


II 


As a young man Thoreau was keenly interested in the picturesque 
quality of the landscape scenery about him. He has left testimony to this 
effect in his writings. His journal is particularly rich in such testimony. 
In October, 1837, at the age of twenty, Thoreau began to keep a journal. 
At this time he observed closely the landscape. Often he saw it as a pic- 
ture. For instance, under the date October 27, 1837, he has written: 


THE FOG 
The prospect is limited to Nobscot and Annursnack. The trees stand with 
boughs downcast like pilgrims beaten by a storm, and the whole landscape wears 
a sombre aspect. 
So when thick vapors cloud the soul, it strives in vain to escape from its humble 
working-day valley, and pierce the dense fog which shuts out from view the 
blue peaks in its horizon, but must be content to scan its near and homely hills. 


This shows delight in the observation of real nature. It has poetic figures 
of speech and fervor of diction. Withal, however, his description of the 
landscape leads to a moral. Not long after this, a glorious dawn caused 
him to write even more figuratively of the picture: 


18 Writings, xm, 17. 
19 Complete Works, op. cit., 1, 231-232. For other Holmes references, see footnote 11. 
2 Writings, vit, 6. % Jbid., vit, 11. 
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SUNRISE 
Now the king of day plays at bo-peep round the world’s corner, and every 
cottage window smiles a golden smile—a very picture of glee. I see the water 
glistening in the eye. The smothered breathings of awakening day strike the ear 
with an undulating motion; over hill and dale, pasture and woodland, come they 
to me, and I am at home in the world. 


The moral note is very faint here, although unmistakable. 

As time passes, Thoreau’s attitude toward scenery loses some of its 
poetic stiltedness, and takes on the cooler prose expression of a more 
philosophizing morality. The entry for December 2, 1839, observes:” 


A rare landscape immediately suggests a suitable inhabitant, whose breath shal] 
be its wind, whose moods its seasons, and to whom it will always be fair. To be 
chafed and worried, and not as serene as Nature, does not become one whose 
nature is as steadfast as she. 


A few months later Thoreau noted down a group of three paragraphs 
in much the sort of description that is hereafter to be expected of him. 
This shows an increased interest in the artistic qualities of a view—a 
greater concern with picking out the component details of a landscape, 
and with the relation of these details to one another. He used the word 
“picturesque” in precise fashion, referring to qualities which would ap- 
pear well in a picture. The word “ornamental,” which he used in the 
phrase ‘‘ornamental husbandry,” is part of the vocabulary of the sci- 
ence of the picturesque. He wrote:* 


I am pleased to see the landscape through the bottom of a tumbler, it is 
clothed in such a mild, quiet light, and the barns and fences checker and partition 
it with new regularity. These rough and uneven fields stretch away with lawn- 
like smoothness to the horizon. The clouds are finely distinct and picturesque, 
the light-blue sky contrasting with their feathery whiteness. They are fit drapery 
to hang over Persia. The Smith’s shop, resting in such a Grecian light, is worthy 
to stand beside the Parthenon. The potato fields are such gardens as he imagines 
who has schemes of ornamental husbandry. 

If I were to write of the dignity of the farmer’s life, I would behold his farms 
and crops through a tumbler. All the occupations of men are ennobled so. 

Our eyes, too, are convex lenses, but we do not learn with the eyes; they intro- 
duce us, and we learn after by converse with things. 


There is here a greater concern with the details of the description; the 
moral, however, follows along as a tag of natural sequence. It is less em- 
phasized this time than it often is—but to Thoreau it it here obviously 
a matter which cannot be called trivial. 

It is not necessary to trace Thoreau’s continued interest in landscape 


2 Ibid., vir, 96. % Ibid., va, 142. 
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beauty; passages showing it are very frequently recurrent, and easily 
found. It is not even necessary to mention all the many passages which 
have phrases specifically picturesque. A few entries in his journal, chosen 
from here and there, will serve—if together with these are noted in a 
critical fashion all of Thoreau’s references to William Gilpin, and the 
quotations from him. 

Here is a description in the journal under the date September 24, 1851. 
It shows a large appreciation of the component details in a landscape 
picture. Thoreau has become more analytical than ever in looking at the 
landscape according to the rules of painting. He is very sensitive to light, 
shadow, variety of several sorts, contrast, and harmony. His approach 
and his progress from point to point are those of an art critic describing 
a painting > 
What can be handsomer for a picture than our river scenery now? Take this 
view from the first Conantum Cliff. First this smoothly shorn meadow on the 
west side of the stream, with all the swaths distinct, sprinkled with apple trees 
casting heavy shadows black as ink, such as can be seen only in this clear air, 
this strong light, one cow wandering restlessly about in it lowing; then the blue 
river, scarcely darker than and not to be distinguished from the sky, its waves 
driven southward, or up-stream, by the wind, making it appear to flow that way, 
bordered by willows and button-bushes; then the narrow meadow beyond, with 
varied lights and shades from its waving grass, which for some reason has not 
been cut this year, though so dry, now at length each grass-blade bending south 
before the wintry blast, as if bending for aid in that direction; then the hill rising 
sixty feet to a terrace-like plain covered with shrub oaks, maples, etc., now vari- 
ously tinted, clad all in a livery of gay colors, every bush a feather in its cap; and 
further in the rear the wood-crowned cliff some two hundred feet high, where 
gray rocks here and there project from amidst the bushes, with its orchard on the 
slope; and to the right of the Cliff the distant Lincoln hills in the horizon. The 
landscape so handsomely colored, the air so clear and wholesome; and the sur- 
face of the earth is so pleasingly varied, that it seems rarely fitted for the abode 
of man. 


His journal shows at the end of March in 1852, that Thoreau had at 
that time been reading at least one of the picturesque works of William 
Gilpin.* From this point on, the journal proffers an increased number of 
passages regarding the picturesque. Gilpin was to Thoreau (as to many 
others) the great master of the picturesque. Many passages not men- 
tioning Gilpin may go unquoted even though they do exemplify Thoreau’s 
interest in the picturesque. Each quotation given, however, whether it 

% Tbid., 1x, 15-16. 

5 Professor Norman Foerster writes: “His layman’s interest in «esthetic principles is 


indicated by his careful reading of William Gilpin on landscape and of Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters.” See ‘Thoreau as Artist,’ The Sewanee Review, xxix, No. 1 (Jan., 1921), 2-13. 
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mentions Gilpin or not, is valuable: it will have some light to throw upon 
Thoreau as a student and lover of landscape beauty. 

The first note of Gilpin in Thoreau’s journal is entered under the date 
March 31, 1852.%* He had been reading Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest Scen 
ery, and other Woodland Views, relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty.” 
“According to Gilpin,’’ wrote Thoreau, ‘‘a copse is composed of forest 
trees mixed with brushwood, which last is periodically cut down in twelve 
or fourteen years. 

“‘What Gilpin says about copses, glens, etc.,?* suggests that the differ- 
ent places to which the walker resorts may be profitably classified and 
suggest many things to be said. Gilpin prefers the continuous song of the 
insects in the shade of a copse to the buzzing vagrant fly in the glare of 
day. He says the pools in the forest must receive their black hue from 
clearness. I suppose he means they may have a muddy bottom or covered 
with dark dead leaves, but the water above must be clear to reflect the 
trees.”’ These notes on Forest Scenery, and the added comments, show 
that Thoreau was carefully reading the work, and culling out material. 
He showed himself a naturalist, securing material from another natural- 
ist. This material interested him because it was new to him, or because 
it called forth new ideas from his mind. 

The next day Thoreau struck vigorously into the field of the pictur- 
esque in Gilpin’s book. He had found in Gilpin what he had sought and 
was still constantly seeking: namely, natural history along with the 
beauty of nature. After quoting Gilpin in his journal he smoothly con- 
tinued by writing on the picturesque beauty of his own landscape. The 
account reads:** 


Gilpin says well that the object of a light mist is a “nearer distance.” 

Among winter plants, regarded as component parts of the forest, he thinks the 
fern the most picturesque. He says: “We are often at a loss to distinguish in 
pictures, the rising from the setting sun; though their characters are very differ- 
ent, both in the lights and shadows. The ruddy lights indeed of the evening are 
more easily distinguished: but it is not perhaps always sufficiently observed, that 
the shadows of the evening are much less opaque, than those of the morning. 

This morning, the ground was completely covered with snow, and the water 
on the meadows looked dark and stormy and contrasted well with the white 
landscape. Now, at noon, the ground is once more as bare as before. . . . 


% Writings, 1x, 366. 27 The first edition appeared in 2 vols. (London, 1791). 

%8 Cf. Gilpin, Remarks on Forest Scenery, 3d ed., 2 vols, (London, 1808), 1, 199-233. It 
will not be necessary to give the specific sources for all subsequent quotations by Thoreau 
from Gilpin; statement of source would not affect the influence of these quotations upon 
Thoreau, and every source can be readily found: Gilpin’s picturesque works have good 
tables of contents—Forest Scenery is even supplied with an index. 

2° Writings, 1x, 369. 
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In the afternoon of the same day Thoreau sat down to his journal again. 
After noting the arrival of the first bee of the season, and a butterfly or 
two, he penned in an easy and sympathetic fashion one of the most satis- 
factory criticisms ever written for Gilpin’s book :*° 


Gilpin’s ‘‘Forest Scenery” is a pleasing book, so moderate, temperate, grace- 
ful, roomy, like a gladed wood; not condensed; with a certain religion in its 
manners and respect for all the good of the past, rare in more recent books; and 
it is grateful to read after them. Somewhat spare indeed in the thoughts as in the 
sentences. Some of the cool wind of the copses converted into grammatical and 
graceful sentences, without heat. Not one of those humors come to a head which 
some modern books are, but some of the natural surface of a healthy mind. 


Then come remarks about the ice on Walden Pond, and other details 
about nature at Walden. Next, Thoreau having been struck with another 
thought of criticism about Forest Scenery, this sentence appears, not at 
all coherent with its neighbors: “‘Gilpin’s is a book in which first there 
is nothing to offend, and secondly something to attract and please.” 

Thoreau has written enough in his journal to reveal him very much 
aware of the fact that picturesque beauty could be found in his everyday 
world, through which he walked, and in which he looked about. In his 
entry for the evening of the same day he recorded: 


Sat awhile before sunset on the rocks in Saw Mill Brook. A brook need not be 
large to afford us pleasure by its sands and meanderings and falls and their 
various accompaniments. It is not so much size that we want as picturesque 
beauty and harmony. If the sound of its fall fills my ear it is enough. I require 
that the rocks over which it falls be agreeably disposed, and prefer that they be 
covered with lichens. The height and volume of the fall is of very little impor- 
tance compared with the appearance and disposition of the rocks over which it 
falls, the agreeable diversity of still water, rapids, and falls, and of the surround- 
ing scenery. I require that the banks and the neighboring hillsides be not cut off, 
but excite a sense of at least graceful wildness. One or two small evergreens, es- 
pecially hemlocks, standing gracefully on the brink of the rill, contrasting by 
their green with the surrounding deciduous trees when they have lost their 
leaves, and thus enlivening the scene and betraying their attachment to the 
water . . . [The hemlock] loves to stand with its foot close to the water, its roots 
running over the rocks of the shore, and two or more on opposite sides of a brook 
make the most beautiful frame to a waterscape, especially in deciduous woods, 
where the light is sombre and not too glaring. It makes the more complete frame 
because its branches, particularly in young specimens such as I am thinking of, 
spring from so near the ground, and make so dense a mass of verdure. 


Here speaks the true lover of the picturesque: ‘‘It is not so much size that 
we want as picturesque beauty and harmony.”’ The above passage, point- 


% Tbid., 1x, 370, 
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ing out the details which help make Saw Mill Brook pleasing, is in itself a 
brief introduction to the science of the picturesque. And after a digres- 
sion, Thoreau went on to amplify his description: 


But to return to Saw Mill Run. I love that the green fronds of the fern, pressed 
by the snow, lie on its rocks. It is a great advantage to take in so many parts 
at one view. We love to see the water stand, or seem to stand, at many different 
levels within a short distance, while we sit in its midst, some above, some below 
us, and many successive falls in different directions, meandering in the course 
of the fall, rather than one “‘chute’”—rather spreading and shoaling than con- 
tracting and deepening at the fall. In a small brook like this, there are many 
adjuncts to increase the variety which are wanting in a river, or, if present, can- 
not be attended to; even dead leaves and twigs vary the ripplings and increase 
the foam. And the very lichens on the rocks of the run are an important orna- 
ment, which in the great waterfall are apt to be overlooked. I enjoy this little 
fall on Saw Mill Run more than many a large one on a river that I have seen. 
The horn-beams and witch-hazel and canoe birches all come in for their share of 
attention. We get such a complete idea of the small rill with its overhanging 
shrubs as only a bird’s-eye view from some eminence could give us of the larger 
stream. Perhaps it does not fall more than five feet within a rod and a half. I 
should not hear Niagara a short distance off. The never-ending refreshing sound! 
It suggests more thoughts than Montmorenci. A stream and fall which the woods 
imbosom. They [the woods] are not in this proportion to a larger fall. They lie 
in a more glaring and less picturesque light. Even the bubbles area study. It can 
be completely examined in its details. The consciousness of there being water 
about you at different levels is agreeable. The sun can break through and fall 
on it and vary the whole scene infinitely. 


Picturesque variety—Thoreau has here presented it to us, analyzed lov- 
ingly and comprehensively, very much in the manner of Gilpin. He is de- 
lighted that his waterscape is actually framed. Small? Yes, to be sure, 
but then ‘“‘we get such a complete idea of the small rill” and its environ- 
ing woodland, that we prefer the small brook to a great river. Thoreau 
deals here in almost the pure picturesque—a landscape appreciated ac- 
cording to the standards of painting. In only one clause has he swung off 
into moralizing: the fall, little but picturesque, suggests thoughts ; Thoreau 
however, has merely hinted at moral implication. 

This account of Saw Mill Brook may have been written in direct imi- 
tation of Gilpin, whom he was enthusiastically reading at this time. At all 
events, the account stands as a tour de force in landscape description ac- 
cording to the science of the picturesque. Thoreau might well have given 
it a heading, in good Gilpin style: “Observations on Saw Mill Brook, 
relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty.” 

His journal entry for the following day tells of his doings, and includes 
another interesting bit of picturesque description. In the course of it 
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Thoreau remarked:*! “There is a picturesque group of eight oaks near 
the shore...’ Farther along, he descanted somewhat upon the general 
problem as to the location of the “picturesque point” from which to ob- 
serve a landscape; the art critic speaks (no moralist nor botanist here): 


... The prospect is often best from two thirds the way up a hill, where, looking 
directly down at the parts of the landscape—the fields and barns—nearest the 
base, you get the sense of height best, and see how the land slopes up to where 
you stand. From the top, commonly, you overlook all this, and get a sense of 
distance merely, with a break in the landscape by which the most interesting 
point is concealed.. .. 


The next day was wintry and bright, with snow still in evidence. 
Thoreau’s picturesque eye was pleased with what it looked upon: 


How agreeable the contrasts of light and shade, especially when the successive 
swells of a hillside produce the shade! The clouds are important today for their 
shadows. If it were not for them, the landscape would be one glare of light with- 
out variety. By their motion they still more vary the scene. ... 


Thoreau’s comments a few days later show the poetic sensibilities of 
his earlier days still very much alive. His conceit of a tree’s reflection 
rhyming with the original is a delightful one. He is here poetic and pic- 
turesque—but with the latter quality dominant:* 


Maple in the swamp answers to maple, birch to birch. There is one clump of 
three birches particularly picturesque ... At this season the reflections of de- 
ciduous trees are more picturesque and remarkable than when they are in leaf, 
because, the branches being seen, they make with their reflections a more won- 
derful rhyme. It is not mere mass or outline corresponding to outline, but a kind 
of geometrical figure. 


On the next day (April 12, 1852), Thoreau’s journal returns to com- 
menting upon Forest Scenery. Gilpin is quoted for the picturesque quali- 
ties of the American turkey, and the feel of beech leaves. Later on, 
Thoreau has taken numerous notes and added his own reflections. These 
passages follow in full, partly because Thoreau used them again later, 
and chiefly because they show Thoreau’s practical and moralizing mind 
mulling over with deep interest the suggestive work of Gilpin:* 


In the New Forest in Hampshire they had a chief officer called the Lord 
Warden and under him two distinct officers, one to preserve the venison of the 
forest, another to preserve its vert, i.e. woods, lawns, etc. Does not our Walden 
need such? The Lord Warden was a person of distinction, as the Duke of Glou- 
cester. 

Walden Ward was my forest walk. 


3 [hid., 1x, 380. ® [hid., 1x, 387. ® [bid., 1x, 403. 4 Ibid, 1x, 407 ff. 
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The English forests are divided into “walks,” with a keeper presiding over 
each. My “‘walk”’ is ten miles from my house every way. Gilpin says, “It is a 
forest adage of ancient date, Non est inguirendum unde venit venison,” ic. 
whether stolen or not. 

“The incroachments of trespassers, and the houses and fences thus raised on 
the borders of the forest” by forest borderers, were “considered as great nui- 
sances by the old forest law, and were severely punished under the name of 
pur prestures, as tending ad terrorem ferarum—ad nocumentum forestae, etc. 


Thoreau noted Gilpin’s etymology for the name ‘‘Windsor.” Then he 
learned of an old hunting custom from Gilpin; this stimulated him to do 
a little political moralizing: 


Gilpin says of the stags in the New Forest, if one be “hunted by the king, and 
escape; or have his life given him for the sport he has afforded, he becomes from 
thence forward a hart-royal—If he be hunted out of the forest, and there escape, 
the king hath sometimes honoured him with a royal proclamation; the purport 
of which is, to forbid any one to molest him, that he may have free liberty of 
returning to his forest. From that time he becomes a hart-royal proclaimed.” As 
is said of Richard the First, that, having pursued a hart a great distance, “the 
king in gratitude for the diversion he had received, ordered him immediately to 
be proclaimed at Tickill, and at all the neighboring towns.” (A hart is a stag in 
his fifth or sixth year and upward.) 

Think of having such a fellow as that for a king, causing his proclamation to 
be blown about your country towns at the end of his day’s sport, at Tickill or 
elsewhere, that you hinds may not molest the hart that has afforded him such 
an ever-memorable day’s sport. Is it not time that his subjects whom he has so 
sorely troubled and so long, be harts-royal proclaimed themselves—who have 
afforded him such famous sport? It will be a finer day’s-sport when the hinds 
shall turn and hunt the royal hart himself beyond the bounds of his forest and 
kingdom, and in perpetual banishment alone he become a royal hart proclaimed. 
Such is the magnanimity of royal hearts that, through a whimsical prick of gen- 
erosity, spares the game it could not kill, and fetters its equals with its arbitrary 
will. Kings love to say “shall” and “will.” 


All this seems to have little to do with picturesque beauty. It shows, 
however, that Thoreau was interested in Gilpin as a writer of natural 
history and of the manners of men, as well as in him as the great writer 
of the picturesque. The two men, Gilpin and Thoreau, are much alike 
by virtue of their common interest in just these three subjects. 

That same afternoon Thoreau turned to the picturesque, illustrated by 
knowledge of actual bird life. He quoted a passage from Forest Scenery 
which describes the movements and appearance of the sea-gull, in all its 
picturesque beauty. Then he declared that Gilpin “‘seems to be describing 
our very bird,” and added a long paragraph commenting on the gulls he 
himself had seen. 
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It seems never to disturb Thoreau in the least to move from study of 
real nature about him to contemplation of Gilpin’s works, and then back 
to his own plants and creatures and prospects. The subject involved may 
be any of the three already mentioned—namely, the customs of men, 
natural history, and picturesque beauty. To Thoreau, certainly, the 
transitions never seemed jerky. For an instance, here is some Gilpin ma- 
terial together with the immediately foregoing and succeeding passages :*® 


Is it the chickweed so forward by our back doorstep? 
Vide that sentence in Gilpin about “Lawing, or expeditation, was a forest term 
for disqualifying a dog to exert such speed, as was necessary to take a deer. It 
was performed either by cutting out the sole of his foot, or by taking off two of 
his claws by a chisel, and mallet.” A gentleman might keep a greyhound within 
ten miles of the forest if he was awed. It reminds me of the majority of human 
hounds that tread the paths of this world; they go slightly limping in their gait, 
as if disqualified by a cruel fate to overtake the nobler game of the forest, their 
natural quarry. Most men are such dogs. Ever and anon starting a quarry, with 
perfect scent, which, from this cruel maiming and disqualifying of the fates, he 
is incapable of coming up with. Does not the noble dog shed tears? 

Gilpin on the subject of docking horses’ tails; thinks that leaving the tail may 
even help the racer to fly toward the goal. 
I notice that the sterile blossoms of that large-catkined early willow... 


Here Thoreau, using Gilpin as a springboard, flew into a disquisition upon 
the customs of men. Before he did so, he commented on the weed by 
the back doorstep; and when he had left Gilpin, he casually referred to 
the pussy-willows. 

Two days afterward occurs another example of this same sort of tran- 
sition (it is indeed quite regular). Here, instead of the customs of men, 
the picturesque motions of birds and some attendant facts of natural 
history make up the quotations from Gilpin; Thoreau here also paral- 
leled Gilpin’s observations with some of his own. He passed on to re- 
mark about what he saw as he stood by the riverside early that morning.* 

Gilpin came to Thoreau’s mind again as, a few days later, he beheld 
the landscape with picturesque eye:*7 


The mist today makes those near distances which Gilpin tells of. I saw, looking 
from the railroad to Fair Haven Hill soon after we started, four such,—the wood 
on E. Hubbard’s meadow, dark but open; that of Hubbard’s Grove, showing the 
branches of the trees; Potter’s pitch pines, perhaps one solid black mass with 
outline only distinct; Brown’s on the Cliff, but dimly seen through the mist—one 
above and beyond the other, with vales of mist between. 


Sometimes as Thoreau wandered through the woods of Walden, he 


% Ibid., 1x, 419. % Tbid., 1x, 426-427. 37 Thid., 1x, 444. 
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saw things which reminded him of Gilpin’s power over words, his vivid 
phraseology. He wrote on April 22:8 


A strange dog accompanied us today, a hunting dog, gyrating about us at a 
great distance, beating every bush and barking at the birds, with great speed, 
gyrating his tail too all the while. Ithought of what Gilpin says, that he sailed and 
steered by means of his tail. 


The days went by. Thoreau did not lose interest in picturesque beauty, 
in its various phases. He appreciated the presence of a feature of it, and 
the absence of a feature of it. One evening he looked up from his journal 
and gazed into the fields below, still clear in the twilight. A man plowing 
there was wearing a red flannel shirt. Thoreau reported in his journal: 


One plower in a red flannel shirt, who looks picturesquely under the hill, suggests 
that our dress is not commonly of such colors as to adorn the landscape. 


But the moral strain in Thoreau’s nature was not being weakened by 
the consciousness of esthetic pleasure in the landscape. Here, to be sure, 
is picturesque description :*° 


Crossing the Turnpike, we entered Smith’s highlands. Dodging behind a swell 
of land to avoid the men who were plowing, I saw unexpectedly (when I looked 
to see if we were concealed by the field) the blue mountains’ line in the west (the 
whole intermediate earthand towns being concealed), this greenish field for a fore- 
ground sloping upward a few rods, and then those grand mountains seen over it 
in the background, so blue—seashore, earth-shore—and warm as it is, covered 
with snow which reflected the sun. Then when I turned, I saw in the east, just 
over the woods, the modest, pale, cloud-like moon, two-thirds full, looking spirit- 
like on these daylight scenes. Such a sight excites me. The earth is worthy to 
inhabit. 


But here also, even though his description is picturesque, Thoreau is 
moralizing. Indeed he apparently has written his account in such fashion 
that the climax of it—its highest effect—comes not in the artistic beauty 
of the picture, but in the thought which it engenders. The idea of high 
moral purpose, almost of reverence toward nature, is what chiefly im- 
presses the reader. 

By the early part of June in this year Thoreau had been reading John 
Evelyn’s Silva: or a Discourse of Forest Trees. Probably he had been led 
to it by his recent reading of Forest Scenery, for Gilpin in that work“ fre- 
quently refers to it. Thoreau was greatly interested in Evelyn’s book. 
His comments on it cover four pages in the printed Journal.” He was 
much taken with Evelyn’s poetic diction, and with the religous and moral 
quality in his attitude toward nature. Thoreau remarked: 

%8 Tbid., rx, 455. % Tbid., 1x, 483. 4 Tbid., 1x, 484. 
“ Third ed., 1808, 1, 123, 130, 134, etc. © Writings, x, 84-88. 
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If the oft-repeated glorification of the forest from age to age smacks of religion, 
is even druidical, Evelyn is as good as several old druids, and his “Silva” is a 
new kind of prayerbook, a glorifying of the trees and enjoying them forever, 
which was the chief end of his life. 


A week or so later Thoreau proceeded to pen a paragraph which led 

up to a ringing epigram—a strong statement concerning the relation of 
beauty and morality:* 
Nature has looked uncommonly bare and dry to me for a day or two. With our 
senses applied to the surrounding world we are reading our own physical and 
corresponding moral revolutions. Nature was so shallow all at once I did not 
know what had attracted me all my life. I was therefore encouraged when, going 
through a field this evening, I was unexpectedly struck with the beauty of an 
apple tree. The perception of beauty is a moral test. 


“The perception of beauty is a moral test’’—it may be true; Thoreau 
in this paragraph, however, has made out a poor case for it. He speaks of 
“physical and corresponding moral” changes; then he gives his journal 
to understand that his moral status had improved when he was ‘‘un- 
expectedly struck” with the beauty of an object. Does he mean that the 
suddenly-met beauty, affecting his physical sight, wrought a correspond- 
ing moral change in him all of a sudden? Or is it that all of a sudden an 
inexplicable moral change took place within the man, and at once the 
scales, as it were, fell from his eyes and he immediately perceived beauty? 
His argument is badly set forth. But his conclusion stands in simple 
clarity. Doubtless when he wrote this passage he would not have allowed 
the existence of a purely picturesque eye—an eye which could perceive 
beauty, and analyse and appreciate it according to the rules of art, en- 
tirely free from moral or spiritual implications. 

Yet, two days later he wrote in the journal: 


I sit on one of these boulders and look south to Ponkawtasset. . . Two or three 
large boulders, fifteen or twenty feet square, make a good foreground in this 
landscape, for the gray color of the rock contrasts well with the green of the sur- 
rounding and more distant hills and woods and fields. They serve instead of 
cottages for a wild landscape as perches or points d’appui for the eye. 

The red color of cattle, also, is agreeable in a landscape; or let them be what color 
they may—red, black, white, or mouse-color, or spotted, all which I have seen 
this afternoon... 


Here, free from the moral and the spiritual, is the picturesque eye at 
work. The moral emphasis, however, is more powerful in Thoreau’s 
writings than is the esthetic. (It was so, of course, in his living character 
and personality, also: this appears from his actions and from the opinions 


# [bid., x, 126. “ Ibid., x, 133-134. 
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of the contemporaries about him.) Emerson, in a passage already quoted, 
asserted that probably the search for the picturesque, in which he say 
people taking interest, is a protest against human society, is the indica- 
tion of a desire to get away from human society because of its ugliness, 
and to seek beauty in nature. Thoreau, faced with the glories of the 
landscape, moralized along similar lines: 


By my intimacy with nature I find myself withdrawn from man. My interest in 
the sun and the moon, in the morning and the evening, compels me to solitude. 

The grandest picture in the world is the sunset sky. In your higher moods what 
man is there to meet? You are of necessity isolated. The mind that perceives 
clearly any natural beauty is in that instant withdrawn from human society. My 
desire for society is infinitely increased; my fitness for any actual society is 
diminished. 


Continuing with this same theme, six months later he wrote: 


I love Nature partly because she is not man, but a retreat from him. None of his 
institutions control or pervade her. There a different kind of right prevails. In 
her midst I can be glad with an entire gladness. If this world were all man, | 
could not stretch myself, I should lose all hope. He is constraint, she is freedom 
to me. He makes me wish for another world. She makes me content with this. . . . 
I have a room all to myself; it is nature. It is a place beyond the jurisdiction of 
human governments. 


In his own retirement from human society, Thoreau nevertheless had 
been reading books, which human society had made possible. Among 
them were works by William Gilpin, author of that Forest Scenery which 
Thoreau so praised. In April, 1852, Thoreau had read that work, and by 
the sixth of August of the same year he had read at least two others. His 
journal also shows that he still thought of Gilpin’s writings and his own 
observations of nature as running in the same channel of thought :*” 


I still remember how much bluer those early blueberries were that grew in the 
shade. Have just finished Gilpin’s ‘Lakes of Cumberland.’ An elegant writer of 
English prose. I wish he would look at scenery sometimes not with the eye of an 
artist. It is all side screens and fore screens and near distances and broken 
grounds with him. I remark that in his tour through Wales, and afterward 
through Cumberland and Westmoreland, he never ascends to the top of a moun- 
tain, and if he gets up higher than usual, he merely says that the view is grand 
and amusing, as if because it was not easy to paint, or picturesque, it was not 


% Tbid., x, 258. 46 Thid., x, 445-446. 

‘7 Tbid., x, 283-284. The two works of Gilpin to which this refers are Observations, on 
several parts of England, particularly the Mountains and Lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty ..., 2 vols., London, 1786 (third ed., 1792); 
and Observations on the River Wye, and several parts of South Wales, &c. relative chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty . . . , London, 1782 (fifth ed., 1800). 
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worth beholding, or deserving of serious attention. However, his elegant modera- 
tion, his discrimination, and real interest in nature excuse many things. 
Milkweeds and trumpet-flowers are important now,... 


Thoreau still was taking delight in Gilpin’s picturesque writings; but he 
frankly declared himself dissatisfied with the reports of merely pictur- 
esque effects. A mountain, thought Thoreau, might present views more 
worth while in their effect upon the moral and spiritual depths of man, 
than all its properly picturesque views in their effect upon simply artis- 
tic perceptivity. What Gilpin does say, made him wish that Gilpin would 
say more. By the first of September he had been reading another of Gil- 
pin’s picturesque works: the quotation he made in the following passage 
is from the Scotch Tour :* 

Some tragedy, at least some dwelling on, or even exaggeration of, the tragic side 
of life is necessary for contrast or relief to the picture. The genius of the writer 
may be such a colored glass as Gilpin describes, the use of which is “‘to give a 
greater depth to shades; by which the effect is shown with more force.”’ The 
whole of life is seen by some through this darker medium—partakes of the 
tragic—and its bright and splendid lights become thus lurid. 


The esthetic material of the picturesque has been deepened here as it 
passed through Thoreau’s mind. The mutation here took a poetic turn— 
it developed the metaphor relating a writer’s genius to a Claude Lorrain 
glass. But clearly Thoreau’s poetic imagination here is primarily con- 
cerned not with picturesque beauty nor with natural history, but with 
the customs and manners of mankind. 

Thoreau later drew more material from Gilpin’s Scotch Tour. This 
time, apparently, his interest was chiefly in natural history. But he 
turned strongly to the moral implications which he found in Gilpin’s 
work—in order to convey the necessary effect, a writer must overempha- 
size his description :*? 

Gilpin, who is usually so correct, standing at the head of Loch Fyne in Scotland 
which he describes as “‘a bay of salt water, sixty or seventy fathoms deep, four 
miles in breadth,” and about fifty miles long, surrounded by mountains, ob- 
serves: “If we could have seen it immediately after the diluvian crash, or what- 
ever convulsion of nature occasioned it, before the waters gushed in, what a 
horrid chasm it must have appeared! 

So high as heaved the hills, so low 

Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep. 

Capacious bed of waters—:.” 


48 Observations on several parts of Great Britain, particularly the High-lands of Scotland, 
relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty ... (London, 1789), in 2 vols. The above quotation 
appears in the third ed. (1808), 1, 124. For the passage see Writings, x, 335. 

9 Writings, x, 338-340. Cf. Gilpin’s Scotch Tour (third ed.), 11, 4. Thoreau later used 
this material in Cape Cod. 
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But if we apply these proportions to Walden, which, as we have seen, appears 
already in a transverse section like a. shallow plate, it will appear four times as 
shallow. So much for the increased horrors of the emptied chasm of Loch Fyne. 
No doubt many a smiling valley with its extended fields of corn occupies exactly 
such a “horrid chasm,” from which the waters have receded, though it requires 
the insight of the geologist to convince the unsuspicious inhabitants of the fact. 
Most ponds being emptied, would leave a meadow no more hollow than we fre- 
quently see. I have seen many a village situated in the midst of a plain which the 
geologist has at length affirmed must have been levelled by water, where the 
observing eye might still detect the shores of a lake in the horizon, and no subse- 
quent elevation of the plain was necessary to conceal the fact. 


As illustration for his general statement regarding the necessity of over- 
emphasis, Thoreau turned again to Gilpin:5° 


Thus it is only by emphasis and exaggeration that real effects are described. 
What Gilpin says in another place is perfectly applicable to this case; though he 
says that that which he is about to disclose is so bold a truth, ‘‘that it ought only, 
perhaps, to be opened to the initiated.” “In the exhibition of distant mountains 
on paper, or canvas,” says he, “unless you make them exceed their real or pro- 
portional size, they have no effect. It is inconceivable how objects lessen by dis- 
tance. Examine any distance, closed by mountains, in a camera, and you will 
easily see what a poor, diminutive appearance the mountains make. By the 
power of perspective they are lessened to nothing. Should you represent them in 
your landscape in so diminutive a form, all dignity, and grandeur of idea would 
be lost.” 


He continued to read Gilpin’s picturesque works, and to moralize to 
his journal concerning the vicar’s statements. The entry for October 21, 
1852, presents the following rumination, based on the Western Tour :*! 
Gilpin speaks of “floats of timber” on the river Wey, in 1775, as picturesque 
objects. Thus in the oldest settled and civilized country there is a resemblance or 
reminiscence still of the primitive new country, and more or less timber never 
ceases to grow on the head waters of its streams, and perchance the wild muskrat 
still perforates its banks. England may endure as long as she grows oaks for her 
navy. Timber rafts still (?) annually come down the Rhine, like the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence. But the forests of England are thin, for Gilpin says of the Isle 
of Wight in Charles II’s time, ‘There were woods in the island so complete and 
extensive, that it is said a squirrel might have travelled in several parts, many 
leagues together, on the tops of the trees.” 


On January 8, 1854, Thoreau’s journal reports him reading still more 
of Gilpin—this time an essay which discusses the technique of sketching 
picturesque beauty: 


5° Scotch Tour, third ed., 1, 146-147. 

5! Writings, x, 394. Cf. Gilpin’s Observations on the Western Parts of England, relative 
chiefly to Picturesque Beauty . . . (London, 1798), p. 331. 

8 Writings, xu, 53. The essay discussed here, and the two which Thoreau discusses im- 
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Gilpin, in his essay on the “Art of Sketching Landscape,” says: “When you have 
finished your sketch therefore with Indian ink, as far as you propose, tinge the 
whole over with some light horizon hue. It may be the rosy tint of morning; or 
the more ruddy one of evening; or it may incline more to a yellowish, or a greyish 
cast... By washing this tint over your whole drawing, you lay a foundation for 
harmony.” . 

I have often been attracted by this harmonious tint in his and other draw- 
ings, and sometimes, especially, have observed it in nature when at sunset I 
inverted my head. We love not so well the landscape represented as in broad 
noon, but in a morning or evening twilight, those seasons when the imagination 
is most active, the more hopeful or pensive seasons of the day. Our mood may 
then possess the whole landscape, or be in harmony with it, as the hue of twilight 
prevails over the scene. Are we more crepuscular in our intellectual and spiritual 
life? Have we awakened to broad noon? The morning hope is soon lost in what 
becomes the routine of the day, and we do not recover ourselves again until we 
land on the pensive shores of evening, shores which skirt the great western con- 
tinent of night. At sunset we look into the west. For centuries our thoughts fish 
those grand banks that lie before the newfoundland, before our spirits take up 
their abode in that Hesperian Continent to which these lie in the way. 


With poetic morality again, Thoreau has taken Gilpin’s material, and 
colored it and deepened it, as his thoughts impelled him to do, relating 
it to the problems of mankind’s meditation and behavior. 

Later on in the entry for the same day Thoreau made remarks about 
another of Gilpin’s essays. “‘Gilpin’s ‘Essay on Picturesque Beauty’ is 
the key to all his writings,’ he began; and he continued at great length.® 
The reader must be decidedly taken aback at what Thoreau has set 
forth. For Gilpin undergoes a bitter attack. Thoreau has berated him for 
being superficial; for not taking into account the associations called up 
in the mind of the observer by the appearances of things. An appearance 
is beautiful, wrote Thoreau, not because of its roughness, or the quality 
of the light enveloping it, but because it brings to mind a pleasing asso- 
ciation. For instance, he declared: “... no arrangement of light and 
shade without reference to the object, actual or suggested, so lit and 
shaded can interest us powerfully, any more than the paint itself can 
charm us.” Gilpin has hailed roughness as the essential characteristic of 
picturesque beauty; but he has admitted his inability to solve the prob- 
lem, Why does roughness please the eye? Thoreau exploded: “He fails 
to show why roughness is essential to the picturesque, because he does 
not go beneath the surface.”’ Thoreau bolstered his argument with the 
assistance of numerous illustrations. One of these is forceful. Gilpin 





mediately afterward, appeared in the volume, Three Essays: On Picturesque Beauty; On 
Picturesque Travel; and On Sketching Landscape: To which is added a poem, On Landscape 
Painting, London, 1792 (third ed., 1808). 88 Writings, x11, 55-58. 
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points out that in spite of the fact that the eye as a rule prefers rough- 
ness, the appearance of an old head seems increased in beauty by thy 
smoothness of the bald pate. Ha! said Thoreau, the answer is that ‘‘ ‘the 
beauty of an old head’ is not ‘greatly improved by the smoothness of the 
bald pate’ (if bald pates were rough they would do just as well), but it 
may be improved by the associations which a bald pate suggests.”’ 

Associations—moral values! 

Another essay by Gilpin immediately met with Thoreau’s displeasure :*' 


In the “Essay on Picturesque Travel,’ after speaking of the objects of such 
travel, he treats of the way in which “the mind is gratified by these objects.” 
He says: “We might begin ina moral style, and consider the objects of nature in 
a higher light than merely as amusement. We might observe, that a search after 
beauty should naturally lead the mind to the great origin of all beauty,” etc. 
“But though in theory this seems a natural climax, we insist the less upon it, as 
in fact we have scarce ground to hope that every admirer of picturesque beauty 
is an admirer of the beauty of virtue.” And he a clergyman, “Vicar of Boldre!” 
This is to give us the play of Hamlet with Hamlet’s part left out. But there is 
no half way in this case that is not at the same time half true. 

Again, as if that were true, which G. asserts in another essay, that “‘the eye, 
which has nothing to do with moral sentiments, and is conversant only with 
visible forms, is disgusted,” etc., any more than a telescope is disgusted! As if 
taste resided in the eye! As if the eye, which itself cannot see at all, were con- 
versant with surfaces! Yet he adds directly that “there is a still higher charac- 
ter in landscapes than what arises from the uniformity of objects—and that is 
the power of furnishing images analogous to the various feelings, and sensations 
of the mind.”’ Can good landscape have any lower aim? But he says, “To convey 
however ideas of this kind is the perfection of the art: it requires the splendor, 
and variety of colors; and is not to be attempted in such trivial sketches as these.”’ 
And this is not modesty merely, but a low estimate of his own art. 

I might have said some pages back that he allows that grandeur which is pro- 
duced “‘by uniformity of color, and a long continuation of line,” falls under the 
head of picturesque beauty, though he says that the idea of it is not easily caught. 

The elegant Gilpin. I like his style and manners better than anything he says. 


These five pages in the printed Journal reflect an astonishingly keen 
interest on Thoreau’s part. This long criticism is practically the entire 
entry for one and the same day. It was apparently written at a single 
sitting. Such consecutive treatment is almost unparalleled in the journal. 
Then, too, what is still more striking, Thoreau actually became excited 
about Gilpin’s failure to discuss the moral associations of beauty. Cer- 
tainly Thoreau deserves to be called a dispassionate writer, but here he 
abandoned his ordinary controlled style, and waxed oratorical. He be- 
lieved Gilpin not faithful to human morality—beauty for Thoreau has 


% Tbid., x11, 58-59. 
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come to be ethical, by virtue of the associations which beautiful objects 
call to mind. Gilpin came in for a berating as not living up to his cloth. 

Toward the last of his comment Thoreau was led to make some sur- 
prising and apparently unjustifiable remarks. And finally he pronounced 
what he evidently meant to be a scathing disposal of the English author. 
But he was undoubtedly writing under the stress of temporary moral re- 
sentment when he set down the concluding sentence above. He implied 
that Gilpin’s substance is not of much value. Other testimony by 
Thoreau himself, however, makes the reader discount such a derogatory 
implication. For in a dozen other places he quoted Gilpin, or referred 
to his writing, and proceeded to remark upon Gilpin’s substance, showing 
himself moved to reflection and stimulated to writing by it. 

The volumes of the Journal display that Thoreau wrote more fully 
of three other authors; but these were his close friends and frequent com- 
panions, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Ellery Channing, the younger, 
and Daniel Ricketson. In mentioning these he for the most part told of 
his walks and talks with them. But besides these three, with whom he 
was in living contact, no author has commanded nearly so much of his 
time in the journal as has Gilpin. In fact, no one individual came in 
for as much treatment in one way or another as Gilpin, save the follow- 
ing: John Goodwin, farmer and neighbor; Edward Hoar, who accom- 
panied Thoreau on excursions to the White Mountains and the Maine 
woods; George Melvin, trapper and neighbor; Sophia Thoreau, his sister; 
and Alek Therien, woodchopper and neighbor. These people were his 
immediate associates. Of course the above-mentioned three—Emerson, 
Channing, and Ricketson—must be included. But according to the evi- 
dence of the journal, Gilpin was the author chiefly read, was unusually 
powerful as an influence taking Thoreau away from his immediate sur- 
roundings and friends and everyday routine. 

He admired Gilpin with great enthusiasm (in spite of his one flare-up) 
and did not hesitate to declare his admiration to others. Ricketson has 
already been mentioned. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine published, in 
August, 1869, as part of ‘‘South-Coast Saunterings,’’ by Moncure D. 
Conway, an interesting account of the Rev. William Gilpin, with a pic- 
ture of him and another of Boldre Church.» This account begins: 


The pleasantest association I have hitherto had with the New Forest was that 
it had been the haunt of one whose name I had heard from the lips of Henry 
Thoreau—one who might almost be thought of as having reappeared in Thoreau 
—William Gilpin, author, artist, man of science, and clergyman. 


Thoreau noted in the journal that he took walks in the woods with Con- 


% Harper's New Monthly Magazine, xxx1x (Aug., 1869), 337-340. 
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way in July and August of 1853.% He evidently discoursed to Conway 


a 

with warmth upon the excellence of the vicar’s works. n 
In two of his books Thoreau has both expressed and implied to the 
reading world his great pleasure in Gilpin’s writing. In Walden, when 

discussing the matter of firewood at Walden Pond, he wove into his nar- r 


rative the quotation from Gilpin regarding forest borderers which he had 
noted in his journal. He also interlaced without direct quotation the ma- 
terial quoted in the journal regarding the government and administra- 
tion of the New Forest.’ Farther on in Walden, after telling of the re- 
markable depth of Walden Pond, he again took over from the journal a 
quotation from Gilpin, together with most of his journal comment on it. 
This is the long passage concerning Loch Fyne, in Scotland. Thoreau 
revised the beginning of the journal passage, and made it in Walden even 
more complimentary to the English author: “‘William Gilpin, who is so 
admirable in all that relates to landscapes, and usually so correct...” 

Cape Cod, which also praises Gilpin, quotes from a book not mentioned 
in the journal. On the shore of Cape Cod, Thoreau’s picturesque eye 
had been delighted with the glorious colors of the ocean, and he called 
in Gilpin to help supply words for the description :5® 





Today it was the Purple Sea, an epithet which I should not before have accepted. 
There were distinct patches of the color of a purple grape with the bloom rubbed 
off. But first and last the sea is of all colors. Well writes Gilpin concerning “‘the 
brilliant hues which are continually playing on the surface of a quiet ocean,” 
and this was not too turbulent at a distance from the shore. “‘Beautiful,”’ says 
he, “no doubt in a high degree are those glimmering tints which often invest the 
tops of mountains; but they are mere coruscations compared with these marine 
colors, which are continually varying and shifting into each other in all the vivid 
splendor of the rainbow, through the space often of several leagues.” 


Thoreau went on directly to enumerate many shades of color gleaming 
on the sea in front of the spot where he had been sitting. This quotation 
in Cape Cod is taken from one of Gilpin’s late publications on the pic- 
turesque, Observations on the Coasts of Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent.®° 
Thus by his journal, by his conversations, by his letters, and by his 
books Walden and Cape Cod Thoreau has shown the influence of Gilpin. 
In one of his letters to Ricketson, it will be remembered, Thoreau 
emphasized the fact that “there must be plates in every volume’”’ of 
Gilpin’s picturesque works. He must have envied the vicar his skill in 
drawing effective illustrations. He realized the value of the plates in 
Gilpin’s works. For landscapes such as those at Walden Pond made his 
fingers at times itch and burn for the pencil and brush. Sometimes he 
8 Writings, x1, 337, 377. 5" Ibid., 11 (Walden), 276. 8 Ibid., 11 (Walden), 317-318. 
8° Tbid., 1v (Cape Cod), 119. 6 London, 1804, p. 4. 
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actually drew crude—very crude—little sketches to illustrate his jour- 
nal“! He must have been sadly aware of his weakness as a landscape 
artist. 

His emphasis on the moral value of the picturesque persisted. As al- 
ready observed, Gilpin may have provoked him at last to put a renewed 
and increased stress on the ethical. It was on January 8, 1854, that 
Thoreau held forth at such great and sudden length against Gilpin’s lack 


of moral interpretation. His interest in the picturesque, however, did not 
die after this, nor did his interest in Gilpin. In fact, within less than a 
month later he read Price’s Essay on the Picturesque, and made notes 
from it in his journal; in these notes he was quite content to leave moral- 
ity out of the question; but Gilpin was in his mind as he contemplated 
the picturesque, and he appended to his notes on Price: “‘Gilpin talked 
as if there was some food for the soul in mere physical light and shadow, 
as if, without the suggestion of a moral, they could give a man pleasure 
or pain.” It has already been shown that in the succeeding months of 
this year he was concerned to recommend Gilpin to Ricketson. 

His own observations of nature around him continued to reflect a pic- 
turesque point of view. He wrote in his journal for August 6, 1854: 


Landed at Tarbell’s Hills. Iam more pleased with the form of the ground there 
than with anything else,—with the huckleberry hills, and hollows, the cowpaths, 
and perhaps the old corn-hills. There are very agreeable slopes and undulations, 
and the light is very agreeably reflected from the barren surface of the earth. It 
is at length cloudy, and still behind the hills, and very grateful is this anticipation 
of the fall. ... 


Later in the same month, as he described a scene, the artist made room 
somewhat for the moralist :® 


The bright crimson-red under sides of the great white lily pads, turned up by 
the wind in broad fields on the sides of the stream, are a great ornament to the 
stream. .. The surface being agitated, the wind catches under their edges and 
turns them up and holds them commonly at an angle of 45 degrees. It is a very 
wholesome color, and, after the calm summer, an exhilarating sight, with a 
strong wind heard and felt, cooling and condensing your thoughts. This has the 
effect of a ripening of the leaf on the river. Not in vain was the under side thus 
colored, which at length the August winds turn up. 


So time after time, year after year, Thoreau gave evidence of a pictur- 


6 One of the best of these pathetically ineffective little sketches is reproduced in the 
Writings, x (Journal), 14 (entry for May 3, 1852). 

® Uvedale Price, An Essay on the Picturesque, as compared with the Sublime and the 
Beautiful; etc. (London, 1794). 8 Writings, x11, 103. 

* Tbid., x11, 425. % Ibid., x11, 469-470. 
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esque point of view augmented by moral reflection. Did it endure to the 
end? Here is an example written four years and more later than the one 
last quoted. Under the entry for November 8, 1858, Thoreau observed:" 
Nature has many scenes to exhibit, and constantly draws a curtain over this 
part or that. She is constantly repainting the landscape and all surfaces, dressing 
up some scene for our entertainment. 


He had not forgotten Gilpin, for later in the same entry he commented: 


Lichens as they affect the scenery, as picturesque objects described by Gilpin 
or others, are one thing; as they concern the lichenist, quite another. 


In 1860, less than two years before his death, Thoreau wrote in the jour- 
nal for the eighteenth of September the following description :*” 

This is a beautiful day, warm but not too warm, a harvest day (I am going down 
the railroad causeway), the first unquestionable and conspicuous autumnal day, 
when the willows and button-bushes are a yellowed bower in parallel lines along 
the swollen and shining stream. The first autumnal tints (of red maples) are now 
generally noticed. The shrilling of the alder locust fills the air. A brightness as 
of spring is reflected from the green shorn fields. Both sky and earth are bright. 
The first clear blue and shining white (of clouds). Cornstalk-tops are stacked 
about the fields; potatoes are being dug; smokes are seen in the horizon. It is 
the season of agricultural fairs. If you are not happy today you will hardly be so 
tomorrow. 


The picturesque eye here looks at an autumn day. Water is the center of 
a landscape; then come various component details of color and light; 
finally the view fades over the horizon—in that far distance of the pic- 
ture smokes are visible, breaking the line of the earth’s edge. Then, super- 
imposed upon the art criticism, or possibly led up to by it, comes 
Thoreau’s reflection upon human happiness. 

Early in the last year of his life Thoreau preached again and more 
strongly than ever the preservation of landscape beauty. Here is morality 
to stir the blood of all true lovers of picturesque beauty, or lovers of 
landscape beauty, beheld from any point of view desired, picturesque or 
not. A short time before this, Thoreau had written: ‘‘How little we insist 
on truly grand and beautiful natural features!’’** Now he wrote, with 
sincere and powerful feelings, no doubt wishing consciously with all his 
soul that the world might some day read and heed :*® 
Why should the Ornamental Tree Society confine its labors to the highway only? 
An Englishman laying out his ground does not regard simply the avenues and 
walks. Does not the landscape deserve attention? 

What are the natural features which make a township handsome? A river, with 
its waterfalls and meadows, a lake, a hill, a cliff or individual rocks, a forest, and 

% Jbid., xv11, 296. 87 Tbhid., xx, 89. 

68 Tbid., xx, 229. 8 Tbid., xx, 303-304. 
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ancient trees standing singly. Such things are beautiful; they have a high use 
which dollars and cents never represent. If the inhabitants of a town were wise, 
they would seek to preserve these things, though at a considerable expense; for 
such things educate far more than any hired teachers or preachers, or any at 
present recognized system of school education. 


Thoreau had the picturesque point of view, in his own way. 
Ill 


From the foregoing survey of Thoreau, the conclusion takes shape (1) 
that Thoreau had a continual interest in “picturesque beauty’’; (2) that 
his “picturesque eye’’ is the reason for much of his excellently vivid 
description of nature; (3) that Gilpin was an exceptionally favorite au- 
thor with Thoreau; (4) that Gilpin’s works provided much food for 
Thoreau’s intellect, and also for his esthetic appreciations and esthetic 
aspirations. The study reveals, moreover, (5) that there is a decided 
difference between Thoreau’s attitude toward the picturesque and what 
he conceived Gilpin’s attitude to be. It may well be that at heart he and 
William Gilpin agreed. The vicar, for example, in Forest Scenery, in an 
indirect but nevertheless valuable fashion, preached the preservation of 
woodland scenery.” In his writings, however, Gilpin avowedly and pur- 
posely avoided much open, direct moralizing about picturesque land- 
scape;” he held as best he could to the purely artistic. To be sure, he 
failed at times, and with evident willingness; but the esthetic emphasis 
is what Gilpin regularly has set forth. 

Thoreau would probably have denied it if he had been charged with 
it, but his journal shows that he could and did take delight in picturesque 
landscape scenery from the purely esthetic angle: time and again he 
failed to make any comment upon the ethical implications—which he 
certainly would have called his major emphasis. This emphasis, never- 
theless, as a rule he continued to express throughout his life—namely, 
that landscape beauty is worth while because of its ethical and spiritual 
suggestions and associations. Thoreau (shall we say because of the influ- 
ence of Puritanism? because of the influence of Transcendentalism? or, 
possibly, because he was not a trained artist of the pencil and brush?) 
laid his stress upon the moral value of the picturesque. 

WituiamM D. TEMPLEMAN 

University of Illinois 


7 Forest Scenery, third ed., 11, 306-310. 

1 Jbid., 1, 106-107; and also Gilpin’s Three Essays: On picturesque Beauty; . . . (London, 
1792), pp. 46-47. 

7 See his Observations on... the High-lands of Scotland, third ed., 11, 33-35; also his 
Forest Scenery, third ed., 1, 107 n.-109 n. 





























THE PERIOD DICTIONARIES 


INE years before the Oxford English Dictionary was finally com- 
pleted, Sir William Craigie proposed his scheme of period diction- 
aries. Pointing to the many problems in the language still unsolved, and 
to the “‘large quantities of interesting material’ daily set aside because 
of the limitations of space, he insisted that this was the only way to 
meet completely the needs of scholars in English language and of serious 
students of our literature. Neither he nor the others who have taken up 
his proposal have ever conceived of these period dictionaries as works 
to supplant the Oxford Dictionary. They could not because they approach 
the language with essentially different purposes. Sir William Craigie in 
his report of 1919 phrases quite clearly the relationship of these later 
dictionaries to their parent: 


The Society’s dictionary has easily outstripped any thing else of the kind in 
existence and contains such a general survey of the English language down to 
the present day as may never be entirely superseded; but its own plan on the 
one hand, and the immensity of the material on the other, prevent it from being 
absolutely final. Dealing as it does with English of all periods, from the seventh 
century to the twentieth, it has been impossible for it (beyond certain limits) to 
devote special attention to any one time. Yet each definite period of the language 
has its own characteristics, which can only be appreciated when it is studied by 
itself, and which are necessarily obscured when it merely comes in as one link 
in the long chain of the language as a whole. 
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The present status of the period dictionaries thus proposed is shown 
on the above diagram. 
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For the Old English period—700 to 1050—there is the Bosworth-Toller 
Anglo Saxon Dictionary, which, with the supplement completed in 1921 
by Professor Toller, is better, despite its defects and many inconven- 
iences, than anything available for the other periods. The Older Scottish 
Dictionary prepared by Sir William Craigie himself is now being printed. 
The first part of the first volume has been issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. The Late Scottish Dictionary is going forward in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, directed by Mr. W. Grant and supported by resources supplied 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The Historical Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish is an undertaking of the University of Chicago under the direction 
of Sir William Craigie. The collecting for this dictionary has been under 
way for about six years and the materials are being assembled for the 
press. The Middle English Dictionary and the Early Modern English Dic- 
tionary, which together cover the main stream of the English language 
from the middle of the eleventh century to the beginning of the eight- 
eenth are under way, at the University of Michigan, supported by the 
General Education Board and the American Council of Learned Societies 
in codperation with the University. The gathering of material for the Mid- 
dle English Dictionary has not yet been completed. For the Early Modern 
English Dictionary the collecting of materials is drawing to a close and 
the process of assembling begun. The Late Modern English Dictionary 
has not yet been undertaken, but it is hoped that the Oxford Press will 
begin this work after they finish the forthcoming supplement to the Ox- 
ford Dictionary. 
CHARLES C. FRIES 
University of Michigan 


THE OLDER SCOTTISH AND AMERICAN 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 


HE Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue is a natural complement 

to those of Middle and Early Modern English. It would have been 
unpractical to combine it with these, for several reasons. The period 
covered by it (mainly from 1375 to 1700) does not present any break 
comparable to that which distinguishes the earlier from the later period 
in English, and a division of the continuous Scottish material between 
two dictionaries would have been both inconvenient and unhistorical. 
The steadily increasing divergence between the two forms of the lan- 
guage would also lead to difficulties even in the Middle English dic- 
tionary, and would result in great confusion, and the inclusion of much 
irrelevant matter, in that of the Early Modern period. It would be impos- 
sible in the latter work to deal adequately with the Scottish variants of 
common words (e.g., ake, ald, atis, for oak, old, oats), or to give sufficient 
space to purely Scottish words and senses. The material for these could 
only be brought together by special collecting, and has in fact involved 
the close reading of printed books and manuscripts amounting to over 
500 titles, a number of which extend to many volumes. A further very 
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important consideration is the fact that for the successful handling of 
much of this material the editor must have a first-hand knowledge of 
the living Scottish tongue. 

After some twelve years of preparation, in which a number of volun- 
tary workers did excellent service, it has been very gratifying to be able 
to begin the publication of this work through the enterprise of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Part 1, containing the list of works read, and 
120 pages of the dictionary itself, up to the word Assemble, was pub- 
lished in November, 1931, and Part min July, 1932. 

This separate treatment of the Scottish vocabulary will materially aid 
the progress of the two English dictionaries covering the same period, 
partly by making the full Scottish evidence available for comparison, but 
still more by relieving the editors from the necessity of including ma- 
terial not directly connected with their special field. 

Two of these new dictionaries deal with the vocabulary of the seven- 
teenth century, and the same period will be further illustrated in the 
Historical Dictionary of American English. The colonial developments of 
English began almost at once, and from an early date are more copious 
and important than has been realised. The early records are also of im- 
portance for the evidence they supply of words or senses current in Eng- 
land at the same date, but inadequately represented in English sources. 

After the experience gained during the past few years in collecting and 
digesting the material for this’ work, it has seemed best, on practical 
grounds of time and cost, to lay down the following general principles 
for its scope. 
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I. The words to be included in the Dictionary are those coming under the 
following heads: 
1. Those descriptive of the physical features of the country, as back-woods 
bluff, canyon, prairie. 

. Those connected with the material development of the country and its 
population, as frame-house, log-cabin, canoe, sleam-boat, turn-pike, rail- 
road. 

3. Terms of administration, politics, religion, trade, and other activities, 
as Senate, caucus, Mormon, lumber, elevator. 

4. Colloquialisms and slang, so far as these are specially American in origin 
or later use. 

II. Only those words and senses are to be included for which there is evidence 
earlier than 1900. The history of these may be illustrated down to 1925 but 
no later. 

III. Colloquialisms and slang will be treated as fully as possible down to 1875. 
After that date the inclusion of this element will depend upon the standing 
of the word or phrase, and especially upon the existence of literary evidence 

for it. 


Nm 


The fixing of the downward limit at 1900 is justified by the consideration 
that if a word or sense cannot be certified as existing before that date, 
it has not yet had a sufficiently long history to claim inclusion in a his- 
torical dictionary. The further restriction in the case of colloquialisms 
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and slang is necessary not only to prevent this element’s having an un- 
due prominence in the work (which is not intended to be a dictionary of 
American slang), but also because the collecting of such material would 
take far more time than can be justifiably given to it. 

For many words of historical importance the material now in hand is 
ample, unless earlier evidence can be produced. A beginning has there- 
fore already been made to the preparation of copy for the printer, and 
during next winter this will be pushed on as rapidly as possible. Various 
deficiencies will be more clearly revealed in this way, and some are al- 
ready apparent for which the help of voluntary contributors will be most 
valuable. Accounts of these deficiencies will be given from time to time 
as they become obvious or pressing. In the meantime the following 
sources may be mentioned for the guidance of any one willing to help. 


1. Agricultural periodicals and books before 1800, or during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

2. Early nautical records, especially those containing technical terms relating 
to the vessels, their tackling, cargo, etc. 

3. Early books or magazine articles dealing with banking, commerce, the stock 
exchange, or related subjects. 

4. Historical or biographical works giving contemporary or reliable evidence 
of the origin of political terms, and names of religious sects or other organiza- 
tions. 

5. Novels or short stories containing special terms of industry, occupations, 
all kinds of games and sports, outdoor activities, etc. 


Even lists of works or articles coming under any of the above heads will 
be welcomed, as sources which are important either for contents or date 
may easily be overlooked for various reasons. 

For further information as to the material already collected or desired, 
reference may be made to the articles in American Speech, v, 259-263 
and vi, 173-179. 

Sir WILLIAM CRAIGIE 

University of Chicago 


THE EARLY MODERN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


I‘ ORDER to bring to the readers of the PMLA some of our new 
material concerning the word sonnet and to have from them sug- 
gestions and criticisms concerning our proposed methods of presenting 
words in our dictionary we offer here our tentative article on this par- 
ticular word. A comparison of the treatment here with that given the 
same word in the Oxford English Dictionary will make clear, we hope, 
the difference in the functions of the two dictionaries. Limitations of 
space have made it necessary to omit even a sample of the bibliographical 
key which will be published with each part of the dictionary. 
Tue Epitors 
University of Michigan 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
SHAKESPEARE, HAYWARD, AND ESSEX AGAIN 


IN HER recent article, ““Shakespeare’s Richard II, Hayward’s Henry IV, and the 
Essex Conspiracy,’”? Miss Evelyn May Albright replies somewhat sharply to my 
questioning* of her former article? on the same subject. Although she makes 
many excuses and charges me with various crimes, her only new contribution is 
an attempt to justify her mistake in regard to the date of ‘an analytical abstract.” 
I answer this point only, for the rest of Miss Albright’s paper is its own answer. 
In her argument over the date of the “‘analytical abstract,” however, she has 
selected and arranged her evidence in such fashion that unless one is interested 
enough to go back to the sources, he may believe her argument correct. 

In her first paper, Miss Albright not only did not date the “analytical ab- 
stract” correctly, but she did not date it at all. Moreover, she failed to give any 
reference for it and wrongly attributed it to Cecil. If she had any reasons for 
assigning a later date than that given in the Calendar, obviously the place for 
them was in her original article. Her effort to change this date from [July 22] 
1600 to one later than February 16, 1601, appears therefore as an attempt to 
cover up her original mistake. 

There is, however, abundant evidence to show that the editor of the Calendar 
knew what he was about when he placed this document in July, 1600. (Whether 
it is to be dated July 22 or 25 makes no difference in this case.) This evidence may 
be summarized: 

1. The main concern over Hayward’s book occurred in July, 1600. The first 
confession of Hayward‘ is dated July 11, 1600. The examination of John Wolfe,’ 
the printer, is dated July 13, 1600. Samuel Harsnet’s petition to Coke,* explain- 
ing the licensing of the book, is dated July 20, 1600. William Alabaster’ was 
examined on July 22, 1600, and Thomas Wright® on July 24, 1600. On July 26, 
1600, Dudley Carleton wrote to John Chamberlain:® 


. .. My Lord of Essex remains a prisoner, but at his own custody. The Queen had given 
him liberty to go into the country, but recalled it upon the taking of Dr. Hayward, who for 
writing Henry IV. is committed to the Tower. 


So, it is quite evident that the greatest interest in Hayward’s book as it related 
to Essex came not on its publication, but immediately after Essex’s trial at York 
House on June 5, 1600, and seems to have been the outcome of that trial. 

2. Items 1 and 2 of the “analytical abstract” relate directly to matters under 
discussion in July, 1600, namely, Alabaster’s confession. Item 3, is based on the 
testimony of Wright, the Jesuit, which is dated July 24, 1600, but referred to in 
Alabaster’s confession under the date of July 22, 1600. Although she recognizes 
the above, Miss Albright attempts to link this with the confession on February 


1 PMLA, xxvt1 (Sept., 1931), 694-719. 

2 Tbid., xiv (1930), 754-780. 3 Tbid., xm (1927), 686-720. 

* CSP, 1598-1601, p. 449. Hayward’s second confession “from the Tower,” is dated Jan. 
22, 1601 (p. 539). 

§ Ibid., p. 450. 6 Ibid., p. 452. 7 Ibid., p. 453. 8 Ibid., p. 455. 

® Ibid , p. 457. Italics mine. 
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16, 1601, but if she had examined the entry, she would have found that there is 
no similarity between Wright’s confession of February 16, 1601, and the “ana- 
lytical abstract.” 

Item 4 is based on reports of Thomas Wood and two others. Wood’s report is 
dated January 20, 1600,'° but the other two are not to be found in the Calendar. 
Rumors of Essex’s connection with Tyrone were broadcast by Cecil and the Lord 
Treasurer in speeches to the Magistrates in the Star Chamber in November, 
1599.4 

Item 5 is concerned with Essex’s own actions: his permitting of Hayward’s 
book, and his affairs in Ireland. No mention is made of any event after July, 
1600. Can we believe for one moment that any document “‘in support of the ac- 
cusation of treason’’ would fail to mention Essex’s armed uprising if it were 
written after February 8, 1601? Even the suggestion is absurd. 

Essex’s being so often at “the playing thereof” cannot refer to the play pre- 
sented by the Chamberlain’s men on February 7, 1601, for Essex was not present 
at that performance.” 

Ray HEFFNER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
10 Tbid., p. 386. 1 [bid., pp. 347-353. 
12 [bid., p. 573. Sir William Constable named those who were present. 





(Reply to Ray Heffner’s Shakespeare, Hayward, and Essex Again.) 


Mr. HEFFNER, in his concluding remark, twists between a play and a particular 
performance. The Earl’s “being so often present at the playing thereof’ nat- 
urally could not refer to any one performance; but that does not prevent a 
reference to the play for the performance of which Essex’s steward paid the 
Chamberlain’s players the day before the uprising, to entertain the Essex con- 
spirators. 

It is futile to try to cast doubt on the purpose of the “‘Analytical abstract of 
the evidence in support of the charge of treason against the Earl of Essex” by 
asking the rhetorical question: ‘Can we believe for one moment that any docu- 
ment ‘in support of the accusation of treason’ would fail to mention Essex’s 
armed uprising if it were written after February 8, 1601?” We can. The uprising 
had been made known throughout England by royal proclamation, sermons, 
speeches in Star Chamber, and other means of advertisement. It gave occasion 
to the whole series of treason trials. Reference to it must necessarily occur in the 
indictment by the Queen’s Sergeant at the trial of Essex for treason. Thereafter 
any prosecuting attorney might, in connection with his proof of treasonable 
motive, refer to or rehearse the incident for rhetorical purposes if he so desired; 
but he should have no difficulty in remembering it, and there is no reason to 
expect it to occur in each of the sectional briefs of evidence whose use in the trea- 
son trials I have discussed in my reply to Mr. Heffner.’ 


1 PMLA, xuvt (1931), 704-707. 
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Mr. Heffner is entirely mistaken in his insistence that Items 4 and 5 of this 
particular Abstract of evidences do not include reference to anything after July, 
1600. They include facts not revealed, interpretations never made, charges never 
brought by that time. Among these are facts concerning dealings of Essex with 
Blount, Lea (or Lee), and Tyrone first revealed and explained when Lea was 
examined at the Tower Feb. 13 and Feb. 14, 1601 The recency of these revela- 
tions is indicated by the Star Chamber speeches discussing them on February 13, 
1601. 

In casting back my own materials on points 1 and 2 of this Abstract, Mr. 
Heffner ignores evidences of lateness that he cannot account for,—the junction, 
with matter from the earlier examinations of Wright and Alabaster (July, 1600), 
of matter from their later examinations in reply to the interrogatories of Febru- 
ary 18, 1601,’ involving the Pope and the King of Spain with Alabaster, Essex, 
and Tyrone in a definite compact. The freshness of this information and the 
connection of the whole matter of Items 1 and 2 under Division 1 of the Abstract 
with Coke’s conduct of the series of treason trials in February-March, 1601 are 
further attested by a letter of John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, February 
24, 1601, stating, with reference to the trial of Essex on February 19, 

Though divers preachers were commanded the Sunday before to tell the people that he had 
plotted with Tyrone, and was reconciled with the Pope, and althouh Mr. Attorney [i.e., 
Coke], at Lea’s arraignment [i.e., February 16], mentioned the plot with the Pope and how 
by means of seminary priests he had plotted with the Pope and the King of Spain to be 
King of England, these charges were not once mentioned at his [i.e., Essex’s] arraignment.‘ 


Mr. Heffner similarly ignores the addition of the report of ‘‘Valentine,”’ February 
15, 1601, on Wright and Alabaster,® to their own early and later confessions—a 
junction to which I called attention as the probable reason for erroneous dating 
of the Abstract as of “‘July, 1600,” on the basis of the earlier confessions. 

The points made by Mr. Heffner under Section 1 of his summary merely blur 
the issue. That the ‘‘main concern” over Hayward’s book was in July, 1600, is 
well known. It does not alter the facts that the trial of Essex at York House in 
1600 was not for treason, and that this Abstract was not for or concerning that 
trial. The Abstract has for its sole purpose establishing a treason motive in 
Essex; but points from it were used by Coke, as I have shown, in the trials for 
treason, of Lea, February 16, of Essex, February 19, and of Essex’s steward, 
Merrick, March 5, 1601, for the treason motive applies to them all.* The Abstract 
charges treason repeatedly and explicitly. I showed that Cecil was probably first 
to codrdinate, in his speech of February 13, 1601, in the Star Chamber, certain 


2 Ibid., pp. 698-699 and 706-707. Lea’s examinations are summarized in S. P. Dom. 
1598-1601, vol. ccLxxvim, art. 61 and art. 62. The speeches in Star Chamber of Feb. 13 
are reported in art. 54 of the same volume. 

3S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxvmt, art. 82 (Calendar, pp. 576-577). 

‘ Ibid., vol. ccLxxvm11, art. 110, (Calendar, p. 590). 

5 A very brief summary of the examination of Valentine Thomas on Wright and Ala- 
baster is in S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxvimt, art. 64, immediately preceding a brief 
report of the reéxamination of Wright himself the next day, February 16. 

6 See my reply to Mr. Heffner, PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 700-707. 
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points in the evidence as they are codrdinated in the Abstract and in Coke’s con- 
duct of the trials for treason; that Cecil sent a copy of this speech to Coke; that 
there are even verbal resemblances between the Abstract and Coke’s charges at 
trials for treason, February-March, 1601. I see no point in further “hair- 
splitting” as to whether Cecil or Coke is true author in this collaboration. The 
Abstract should be dated between February 13 and February 19, 1601. 

In 1927 it would have been impossible to persuade an editor to print the mass 
of evidence Mr. Heffner seems to require for conviction. I have explained that 
the Editor and I cut out of my first article a good deal of material on Essex trials, 
including comment on authorship, dating, and use of this Analytical Abstract. 
My use of the fifth item of the Abstract in connection with the trials of February 
and March, 1601, however, should not leave a reader in the dark as to my idea 
of its dating. A reference was given for the Abstract, on p. 701 of that article.’ 

There is no use in further argument for the retention of the editorial guess as 
to the dating of the ‘Analytical Abstract.” Subject-matter, intention, and use, 
all show it could not have been in existence at the date assigned. Mr. Heffner 
himself re-dates matters calendared, thus: ‘““The entries in the Calendar which 
are dated ‘Feb.? 1600’ rightly belong in July of that year.’’® Some do; some do 
not. I concede him the privilege of re-dating those whose matter calls for it. I 
have given a sufficient number of references in my previous reply to enable any 
interested reader to verify my conclusions concerning the dating and use of the 
Abstract in question, by reading contemporary documents; and I have selected 
those which I think to be most generally accessible, though I have myself con- 
sulted many other sources for ‘“‘checking up”’ on dates and facts. 


EVELYN May ALBRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


7 I note now for the first time that, while all my notes and my own copy of the first draft 
refer to S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxv, art. 33.5, the middle numeral, 33, is missing 
from that footnote. A double use of Arabic numerals, for articles and for their subsections, 
occurs at this point in the Calendar, which perhaps accounts for failure to observe the omis- 
sion while reading proof. Mr. Heffner seems to have located the Abstract in spite of this 
regrettable error, as have other intelligent investigators, by use of the index to the Calen- 
dar, in conjunction with the date and the volume. 

8 PMLA, xtv (1930), 763. 





“A SOUTH SEA OF DISCOVERY” 
(As You Like It, 11, ii, 176-195) 


Celia. Trow you who hath done this? 

Rosalind. Is it a man? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck. Change you colour? 

Ros. I prithee, who? 

Cel. O Lord, Lord! it is a hard matter for friends to meet; but mountains may be re- 
moved with earthquakes and so encounter. 
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Ros. Nay, but who is it? 

Cel. Is it possible? 

Ros. Nay, I prithee now with most petitionary vehemence, tell me who it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful! And yet again wonderfy), 
and after that, out of all hooping! 

Ros. Good my complexion! dost thou think, though I am caparisoned like a man, | 
have a doublet and hose in my disposition? One inch of delay more is a South Sea of dis- 
covery; I prithee, tell me who is it quickly, and speak apace. 


Rosalind is attired in male dress, and “‘a doublet and hose in my disposition” 
means ‘masculinity in my disposition.” 

The attempts of the commentators to wrest some meaning from “‘a South Sea 
of discovery” only prove that no tolerable meaning can be extracted from it 
Cowden-Clarke: “One inch of delay more is as tedious to wait for as a discovery 
made in the South Seas.’’ But “a, South Sea of discovery” cannot possibly mean 
“a discovery made in the South Seas.” Ingleby: “The more Celia delays her 
revelation as to who the man is, the more she will have to reveal about him. 
Why? Because Rosalind fills up the delay (increases it, in fact) with fresh inter- 
rogatories, whereby Celia becomes lost in a South Sea of questions.” It is easy 
to show the absurdity of this interpretation. (1) Ingleby says that Rosalind 
would ask a South Sea of other questions. To me it seems that Rosalind wants to 
know only one thing: who the man is, and she is bursting with impatience to 
know it. When she has learned that it is Orlando she may ask many questions 
about him, but till she has found out who the man is I cannot imagine her asking 
a South Sea of other questions. (2) There is no reason why Rosalind should /e// 
Celia that unless the latter reveals who the man is immediately she will ask her 
a South Sea of other questions. (3) Even if Rosalind asked a South Sea of other 
questions she would not expect Celia to make a South Sea of other disclosures. 
(4) If the man is not Orlando that information is all the “discovery” that Rosa- 
lind would want or that Celia would have to give; while if he is Orlando Celia 
will not avoid a South Sea of questions by telling Rosalind so without an inch of 
delay. It is just when she has told Rosalind that it is Orlando that the questions 
will really come. 

I propose to read, “One inch of delay more is a South Sea of discomfort.’’ 
This is the thought that the context requires. The transcriber was unable to 
make out the last letters of the word “discomfort,” but he had to put some word 
down, so he put down “‘discovery.”’ In its article on “‘discomfort”’ the New Eng 
lish Dictionary says that the word formerly bore a stronger meaning, which has 
now become obsolete: “‘absence or deprivation of comfort or gladness; desolation, 
distress, grief, sorrow, annoyance.” As examples of this meaning it quotes B. 
Googe’s Heresbach’s Husband, 1577: “For swine eate not onely their owne, but 
yoong children .. . to the pittiful discomfort of the parent.” Also Antony and 
Cleopatra: ‘What meane you (Sir) to giue them this discomfort? Looke they 
weepe.” 

ALFRED KELCY 


Chicago, Illinois 





E. P. Kuhl 


MALVOLIO’S “PLEASE ONE, AND PLEASE ALL.” 
(Tw. Night, 111, iv, 25) 


ELIZABETHANS of course were well acquainted with a large body of native songs. 
In fact, so familiar were Shakespere’s audiences with these lyrical pieces that a 
touch-and-go reference often was sufficient. A notable illustration of such famili- 
arity—in what is pronounced by an authority as the ‘‘most continuously musical 
scene to be found in Shakespeare”'—is in Twelfth Night (11, iii). Here musical 
metaphor and song become an integral part of the comic word-play and action. 

The full import of an allusion to another song in this comedy has seemingly 
been overlooked, viz., in a speech of Malvolio’s:? 


This does make some obstruction in the blood, this cross-gartering ; but what of that? If it 
please the eye of one, it is with me as the very true sonnet is, “Please one, and please all.” 


As the term “sonnet” was loosely used by Elizabethans,? one asks whether there 
is not a jest here at Malvolio’s expense. At any rate the Stationers’ Register gives: 
“xviij. die Januarri, 1591 . . . a ballad intituled the Crowe she sittes uppon the 
wall; please one and please all.”* Since Shakespere makes many references to 
sonnets, frequently of a humorous kind, he was at least conscious of the type. Be 
that as it may, when Malvolio calls the sonnet ‘‘true,’’ there can be no question; 
for the adjective in Malvolio’s mouth is curiously inept. That is, the seventeen 
stanzas of the “ballad” are nothing more than a rollicking drinking song*—the 
kind with which Sir Toby and his comrades were accustomed to make night hide- 
ous. 

Please one and please all, 

Be they great, be they small, 

Be they little, be they lowe,— 

So pypeth the crowe, 

Sitting upon a wall,— 

Please one and please all, 

Please one and please all. (Stanza 1) 


Be they sluttish, be they gay, 

Love they worke, or loue they play, 
Whatsoeuer be theyr cheere, 

Drinke they ale, or drinke they beere, 


1 Elson, Shakespeare in Music, 7th impression (1914), 207; cf. 203 ff. 

211, iv, 21 ff. 

3 Cf. O.E.D. at “sonnet.” 

4 Arber, 11, 602. Italics mine. 

5 J. Lilly in (A Collection of Seventy-Nine Black-letter Ballads and Broadsides . . . in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1867), p. 255 prints the ballad; so does Halliwell- 
Phillipps (Shakespeare, Vol. vit). Some stanzas are given by Furness, and by Luce (Arden 
ed.). There probably can be no question about Malvolio’s referring to this ballad. No 
other piece with this refrain is known, and no critic has apparently questioned the identi- 
fication. Cf. note in the edition ed. by Quiller-Couch and J. D. Wilson, which appeared 
after this paper was written. 
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Whether it be strong or small ,— 
Please one and please all, 
Please one and please all. (Stanza 3) 


Be they halt, be they lame, 

Be she lady, be she dame, 

If that she doo weare a pinne, 
Keepe she tauerne or keep she inne 
Either bulke, bouth, or stall, — 
Please one and please all, 

Please one and please all. (Stanza 5) 


And two lines in the fourteenth give pause— 


Be they ritch, be they poore, 
Is she honest, is she whore? 


In short, this “true sonnet” implies that even if Malvolio represented all that 
was ugly in Puritanism, in his heart of heart he actually approved of Toby’s 
conduct. Though a strict prohibitionist, he enjoyed tavern songs. 

How can this seeming inconsistency be accounted for? That Shakespere at 
this point reveals a weakness in portrayal of character can doubtless be dis- 
missed. Nor can one easily attribute it to stupidity on Malvolio’s part. The 
steward presumably was in love with Olivia; though enamored of her, however, 
there is no reason for thinking he would accept her drunken uncle with all his 
imperfections. The dramatist’s intent was seemingly satiric, as elsewhere in the 
play. For example Maria says of him: 

The devil a Puritan that he is, or anything constantly but a time-pleaser; an affectioned 
ass, that cons state without book; and utters it by great swarths (11, iii, 159 ff.). 


Malvolio, when advised in the letter to let his “tongue tang arguments of state,” 
decides to read “politic authors’—books on government (11, v. 163 ff). That 
Shakspere wished to ridicule the smug steward was clear to contemporaries. 
Bishop King refers to the 
sharp cross-gartered man 
Whom their [spectators’] loud laugh might nick-name Puritan.’ 


The play was written when railing was the fashion on London stages. 

If the above interpretation is correct, a certain stigma that has become at- 
tached to Malvolio’s ditty may be lifted. Instead of pronouncing the “‘ballad” 
“‘wearisome,”’? “not lofty,”® and “‘quaint,”® we may consider the allusion to the 
song a subtle piece of characterization; a satiric bit in harmony with the creator’s 
general conception of Malvolio’s character. 

E. P. Kuni 


University of Iowa. 


* The English Poems of Henry King, D.D., 1592-1669 (Yale Univ. Press, 1911), 28 f. 
Cf. A. H. Tolman, Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics (1925), 150 f. 
7 Furness. 8 Staunton (Furness). ® Luce (Arden ed.). 
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“SOMETHING BROWNER THAN JUDAS’S” 


Ever since Stevens, commenting on Celia’s description of Orlando’s hair, ob- 
served that Judas was represented in ancient tapestry and paintings with red 
hair and beard, editors of Elizabethan drama have repeated the statement with- 
out taking the trouble to verify it. One cannot trace the origin of Stevens’ infor- 
mation, but Langbaine’s letter to Selden, 1653, in which he wrote that it was 
“the common practise of the painters in representing Judas the traytor with a 
red beard,’”” is a possible source, though Langbaine does not state whether he 
refers to painters of his own or of a previous age. Medieval and Renaissance 
painters represented Judas with any color of hair they wished. They had no 
“common practise.” Fra Angelico’s ‘Betrayal of Christ’ in the Accademia di 
belle arti, Florence, shows a blond Judas; Da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper,” a dark- 
haired one. In many other paintings of Christ and the Disciples, Christ has red 
hair, but Judas brown or yellow. Giotto painted Judas with ugly, reddish-yellow, 
hair and beard, in his ‘Judas conspires with the High Priest,” in the Arena 
Chapel, Padua,? but as Ruskin observed,‘ “Giotto and Tintoret invent a sym- 
bolism of their own for every picture.” 

A pure color always symbolized good qualities; a mingled color, evil. Thus a 
perfect yellow signified hope and joy; a greenish-yellow, jealousy. Reddish- 
yellow, or any red in which another color was mingled, would acquire a vulgar, if 
not infamous, symbolism. Reddish-yellow was connected with treachery, a con- 
nection originating possibly from its association with the fox.’ Unfortunately, 
Medieval and Renaissance writers alluding to color do not always indicate the 
tone, so that a reference to red may indicate any tone from scarlet to murrey. 
In Middle English literature red beards “are comparatively rare,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Curry in his The Middle English Ideal of Personal Beauty as Found in the 
Metrical Romances, Chronicles, and Legends of the XIII, XIV, and XV Centuries.® 
Kings, abbots, knights, as well as millers, had red beards, but a red beard with 
a red face seemed to have excited suspicion. Ott, in Etude sur les couleurs en vieux 
Frangais, says,’ “L’ancien Francais semble avoir tenu en grande aversion la 
chevelure et la peau rousse: cette couleur lui déplaisant, roux devint synonyme 
de laid.” Metham’s Treatise of Physiognomy, 1449, is also specific in regard to red 
hair:* “Herys that be sofft and thinne in growyng, rede of coloure; thei sygnffye 


1As You Like It, m, iv. 30. 

? Leland, Collectanea, 6 vols. (London, 1774), v, 295. 

*I am indebted to Mrs. Claude Fryer of London for examining pictures of Judas in 
gallaries of Vienna, and for re-checking my observations in Paris and London. 

‘ “Mornings in Florence,”” Works (London: Allen, 1906), xxmr, 351. 

5“... rede men. .. bene trechurus and full of queyntise i-likenyd to Foxis.” Secreta 
Secretorum. Priv. Priv., 229. Translated 1422 Quoted from N.E.D. 

6 (Baltimore: Furst, 1916), pp. 19, 41. 

7 (Paris: Bouillon, 1899), p. 107. 

8 E.E.T.S., O.S. cxxxm, 121. Compare Lydgate’s translation of Secreta Secretorum: 
“The rede also / be signe of ffoolynesse, lak of providence / and discrecioun. Jbid., E.S. 
LxVI, 81. 
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fememyne dysposicion skersnes of blod and dysseyublyness.”’ But these state- 
ments in no way connect red hair with Judas. Possibly the association arose in 
England in the late sixteenth century when all ugliness and evil were attributed 
to Jews. 

Even in the early seventeenth century red hair and beard are not always in- 
dicative of evil. A curious observation by Jean de Glen, 1601, concerning the 
English shows that many persons were then wearing red beard, possibly dyed, 
and liking it. He wrote:® 


Les Anglois ont ordinairement les poil roux & voyent voluntiers ceste couleur, s’ils voyent 
un estranger roux, ils dissent c’est dommage que cestui 14 n’est Anglois. 


Tafata’s reply to Andriana, in Ram Alley: “I think rede, for that is most in fash- 
ion,” as the two stand by the window to wager “‘what color beard comes next 
by,’’° supports the suggestion that red beards were the mode, and shows no 
aversion to the color. Of course, these red beards may have been of the “couleur 
de Judas,” later mentioned by D’Aubigne as fashionable in France," but there 
is no evidence for such a conjecture. In spite of fashion, however, red hair and 
beard retained something of the medieval unpleasant association. When Mistress 
Glister defends her red-bearded husband—whom she had previously called an 
“old fornicator”—by saying “there’s no complexion more attractive in this time 
for women than gold, with red beards: such men are all liver,”” Gudgeon answers: 
“Ay, but small heart, and less honesty.’”? Also, comparisons as ‘Worse than the 
poison of a red-haired man,” in Bussy D’Ambois,* “my good poysonous Red- 
hair’d Dill,” in Love’s Cure,4 and the terrible powers attributed to a red-haired 
slave in A Very Woman," leave no doubt as to the antipathy with which some 
persons regarded that color in hair. 

Although Celia’s description of Orlando’s hair, and Hieronimo’s directions to 
the painter to present the pattern of the most notorious Spanish villains with 
beards “of Judas his own color’”* are too indefinite to substantiate the theory 
that “couleur de Judas” was a shade of red then in fashion, or was traditionally 
connected with Judas, such definite expressions as “Sure that was Judas then 
with a red beard,’”!” “‘by his red beard, he would prove a Judas,”!* and “Cor- 
poral Judas... that hungry fellow .. . With a red beard there,”’’® testify that 
Judas’s red beard, if not his hair, was established by the seventeenth century. 

The attribution, however, has never been universally accepted. Though Ford 
Madox Brown painted a red-haired Judas, not all of his contemporaries were 
convinced of the Judas-red association. The Reverend Robert S. Hawker, vicar 


* Des habits cérémonies facons de faire anciennes & modernes du monde, p. 178 b. 
107. i, 200. 

4 Les aventures du Baron de Faeneste (Paris, Jannet, 1855), p. 20. 

12 A Family of Love, v. i. 80. 

18 rr, i. M4, ii. 8 mm, i. 

16 “The Spanish Tragedy,” Dodsley Old Plays, v, 121. 

” Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 1m, ii. 44. 

18 Insatiale countess, 11, Halliwell edition Works, m1, 132. 

1 Bonduca, 0, iii. See also Sea Voyage, 11. i. 
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of Morenstow, Cornwall, an antiquary as well as a poet, vividly described in his 
“Quest of the Sangrael,” 1864, how 


Troops of the demon north, in yellow garb, 
The sickly hue of vile Iscariot’s hair 
Mingle with men in unseen multitudes.” 


From the previous discussion, several points are noteworthy: (1) Red hair and 
beard, especially with red complexion, were disliked or distrusted by some per- 
sons during the Middle Ages, and retained something of that aversion during 
succeeding centuries. According to color symbolism, ‘Il rosso ha poca sicurezza.” 
(2) Medieval painters had no common practice in representing the color of 
Judas’ hair or beard. (3) Sometime previous to the seventeenth century, possibly 
in the sixteenth, red hair and beard were temporarily associated with Judas, but 
the association was not universal. (4) Celia’s “Something browner than Judas’s” 
may therefore be interpreted only as saying that Orlando was not a blond. 

M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 

Washington, D.C. 


2 Cornish Ballads and Other Poems (Oxford: Parker, 1869), p. 201. ‘“The Quest of the 
Sangrael” had been published alone five years previously. . 





A NOTE ON THE MADMEN’S SCENE IN WEBSTER’S 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


Proressor Louis B. WriGHT, in a very interesting paper on “Madmen as 
Vaudeville Performers on the Elizabethan Stage,” cites as one of his examples 
the madmen’s scene of The Duchess of Malfi with the following comment:! 


The modern reader is prone to regard the introduction of the madmen in Act 4, Sc. 2, 
purely as a means of intensifying the horrors of the scene, but to an Elizabethan, the antics 
of the madmen furnished comic entertainment. It is certain that the madmen were not re- 
garded as a horror by the contemporary audience; the author himself, at some pains to ac- 
count for the madmen, makes Ferdinand explain that they are there to keep the Duchess 
awake. 


Regarding this scene, Mr. F. L. Lucas? is of the same opinion: 

The modern reader may smile or yawn, but certainly these poor lunatics were never in- 
tended to make anyone’s hair stand on end; they are really a half-comic interlude to give 
relief from the tension of the tragic climax . . . 


Both these authorities depart slightly from an earlier comment by Mr. John 
Corbin, who, remarking on this passage, wrote:* 


When the madmen come in they are ‘full of change, and sport’—characteristic Elizabethan 
sport, which terrible as it was supposed to be to the Duchess, could not fail to amuse the 
audience. 


1 JEGP, xxx (January, 1931), pp. 48-54. 
2 The Works of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas (London, 1927), 1, 34. 
* John Corbin, The Elizabethan Hamlet (London, 1895), p. 63. 
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Is it reasonable to suppose that there was any comic element intended at a|| 
in this madmen’s scene (1v.2)? Immediately preceding this scene, Ferdinand has 
given the Duchess a dead hand to kiss, and has exhibited before her wax figures 
(which she believes to be real) of her murdered husband and children. Bosola, 
villain as he is, is horrified at Ferdinand’s cruelty: 


Bos. ‘Faith, end here: 
And go no farther in your cruelty. 


To this Ferdinand replies: 
Ferd. Damne her, that body of hers, 
While that my blood ran pure in’t, was more worth 
Then that which thou wouldst comfort, (call’d a soule)— 
I will send her masques of common Curtizans, 
Have her meate serv’d up by baudes, and ruffians, 
And (‘cause she’ll needes be mad) I am resolv’d 
To remove forth the common Hospitall 
All the mad-folke, and place them neere her lodging: 
There let them practise together, sing, and daunce, 
And act their gambols to the full o’th’moone: 
If she can sleepe the better for it, let her. 


The infamous Bosola (although second only to Flamineo in unscrupulousness) 
is so horrified at this cruelty that he resolves in his reply never to appear before 
the Duchess again unless it be in a borrowed shape. In the light of this context, 
can the last line be, as Professor Wright declares (he quotes the last five and a 
half lines of the above), Webster’s awkward explanation justifying the appear- 
ance of comic characters dragged in to please the pit? Is is not rather Ferdinand’s 
ironic malice, and further evidence of his vindictiveness? 
The second scene of Act Iv opens: 

Duch. What hideous noyse was that? 

Cari. ‘Tis the wild consort 

Of Mad-men (Lady) which your Tyrant brother 

Hath plac’d about your lodging: This tyranny 

I thinke was never practis’d till this howre. 


Is not Webster pointing out in this, lest it be misunderstood, that he intends the 
ensuing scene to be particularly horrible? When Professor Wright cites the im- 
mediately following lines: 
Duch. Indeed I thanke him: nothing but noyce, and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits, whereas reason 
And silence, make me starke mad: 


as evidence that the madmen were merely “to keep the Duchess awake,” has he 
not missed the bitter irony of her remark? 

The conclusion is inescapable, therefore, that all the characters involved in 
the action, Ferdinand, Bosola, the Duchess, and Cariola regard the madmen’s 
scene as an act of almost unequalled tyranny. Mr. Corbin’s suggestion that it 
might still have been considered amusing to the audience appears unlikely. The 
servant who introduces the madmen explains: 





at all 
d has 
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sola, 


Samuel A. Tannenbaum 


Ser. Your brother hath entended you some sport. 

A great Physitian, when the Pope was sicke 

Of a deepe mellancholly, presented him 

With severall sorts of mad-men, which wilde object 
(Being full of change, and sport), forc’d him to laugh, 
And so th’impost-hume broke: the self same cure 

The Duke intends on you. 


This is no bald statement, nor conventional my-lord-awaits-without sort of stage 
introduction. There is a sting to it. Ferdinand, in his avowed endeavour ‘“‘to 
bring her to despaire’’ (1v. 1. 140), has not only added this third horror, but has 
deliberately intensified it by bringing the madmen to the Duchess under cover 
of this all too obviously hypocritical show of solicitude. As soon as this episode 
is over, executioners enter with “‘a coffin, Cords, and a Bell’”’; a dirge is sung over 
her; and finally she, defiantly and proudly “‘Duchesse of Ma/fy still,” is strangled 
to death. And even as the Duchess has been brought “‘By degrees to mortifica- 
tion” (1v. 2. 179), so has the audience been most indubitably intended to have 
experienced a definite progression of horrors. 

To interpret the madmen’s scene as being in any way comical in intention is, 
therefore, not only to run counter to the adjacent text and to rob of its effective- 
ness the best scene in the play, but to wrench from its surroundings an episode in 
a carefully calculated series of increasingly horrible events—to wit, the dead 
hand, the waxworks, the madmen, the dirge, and the strangling. To think of the 
scene as comic relief obscures the one great point of the play, the amazing courage 
of the Duchess, and renders almost meaningless her splendid behavior before her 
executioners. 

S. IcntyE HAyAWAKA 

University of Wisconsin 





A NOTE ON THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED 


HAVING recently read Dr. Cole’s beautifully printed and scholarly edition of 
The Huntington Library’s manuscript of Jonson’s The Gypsies Metamorphosed, 
I noted a few errors in transcription. Owners of the book will like to have these 
called to their attention, so that they may correct their copies. 

Page 101, line’10. For speritts read sperritts ;—line 15. greiu’d should be grieu’d; 
—line 26. vowers should be vowes;—Page 103, line 4. Ptolomees should be Ptolo- 
mees ;—Page 105, line 17. vpon should be vp pon ;—Page 109, line 2. Keeper should 
be keeper ;—Page 111, line 5. th’ should be ¢h;—line 6. Be should be Bee;—Page 
117, line 1. minte should be mints(?);—line 15. Knights should be knights ;—line 
27. I haue should be J’haue;—line 31. Ptolomee should be Ptolomec;—Page 121, 
line 23. As should be as;—Page 125, line 21. Amongst should be amongst;—line 
22. By should be by;—Page 127, line 21. Jf should be Of;—Page 129, line 14. 
moone should be morne;—Page 131, line 24. prythee should be pry’thee;—Page 
151, line 10. Tis should be 7’7s ;—line 30. displact should be displac’t;—Page 153, 
line 22. He is should be He’is ;—Page 159, line 22. Ptolomees should be Piolomees; 
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—Page 165, line 18. bie should be be ;—Page 167, line 19. agoe should be a gov, 
line 21. S’lid should be Slid ;—line 25. out should be ont (i.e., of’t, even though the 
12mo also reads out) ;—Page 169, line 3. S’lid should be Slid (the serif at the head 
of the S has been mistaken for an apostrophe) ;—Page 171, line 12. has should be 
ha’s;—Page 191, line 3. Ptolomees should be Ptolomees;—Page 195, line 1. yo 
should be yo" (though the r is wanting in the shaved facsimile; see the 12mo, 
page 93) ;—line 20. let then should be then let;—Page 199, line 22. comon should 
be comon;—Page 201, line 16. then should be them;—line 26. porcon should be 
porcén;—Page 203, line 19. Blesse should be Bless;—line 22. hee’s should be 
hee’is ;—Page 213, line 3. The should be the. 

Without going into details in the matter, I wish to record my conviction here 
that the manuscript is in Ben Jonson’s own hand. A comparison with the manu- 
script of The Masque of Queenes shows this conclusively, even though the two 
manuscripts were written years apart, one slowly and formally, the other in- 
formally and rapidly. How considerably Jonson’s script varied at different times, 
without, however, losing its identity, is well shown in Plates XXIII and XXIV 
of English Literary Autographs, Part 1. 

SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 

New York, N.Y. 





GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers a limited number 
of grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on definite 
projects of research. 


The grants are of two categories: 


A. Small grants. These are designed to assist research by scholars 
who are trained in scientific methods of investigation. The maximum 
of the small grants is three hundred dollars. Small additional allow- 
ances may, however, be made at the discretion of the Committee to 
meet unusual expenses involved in the research; the nature of such 
expenses must be indicated in the application. 


B. Larger grants. These are designed primarily to assist in the 
advancement of knowledge and are reserved for mature scholars of 
substantial achievement in constructive research, who should be able 
to devote at least six months of uninterrupted work to their investi- 
gations. The larger grants range in amount from five hundred to two 
thousand dollars. 


Applicants for both categories of grant must be citizens of the United 
States or Canada or permanently employed or domiciled therein; they 
must be actually engaged in the research for which they request assis- 
tance, and must personally be in need of the aid for which they apply. 
When requesting application blanks, the prospective applicant is asked 
to indicate for which category of grant application is to be made. 


Applicants must possess a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in train- 
ing, study and experience. No grants will be made to assist in the ful- 
filment of requirements for any academic degree. 


The grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, technical 
and secretarial assistance, and purchase of material. Application should 
not, however, be made for the purchase of materials that can be secured 
through some other agency, such as the Rotograph Fund of the Modern 
Language Association, the Library of Congress or other libraries. It is 
not expected that grants shall be used for the purchase of books which 
the applicant’s university or college library might reasonably be expected 
to acquire. 


It is expected that material purchased by means of the grants shall, 
when practicable, be placed at the disposal of other scholars, when 
grantees shall have concluded its use. 


It is not intended that the grants shall take the place of aid that 
should be secured from other sources, as from university research funds, 
but they may supplement such aid. Grants are not ordinarily intended 
as salary nor to meet normal living expenses, but for the expenses in- 
volved in research. 


The Committee on Fellowships and Grants may, at its discretion, 
make grants that shall be contingent upon the granting of aid by the 
applicant’s university or college. 


_ The renewal of grants is within the discretion of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Grants. 


Each recipient of a grant should agree to furnish the Council with a 
brief report showing the mode of expenditure of the grant, and the 
scientific results obtained through its aid, and should also agree to deposit 
with the Council, when practicable, a copy of the publication in which 
the results are set forth. 


Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forms provided 
for that purpose, and must be mailed to the Secretary for Fellow “4 
and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Stree 
a ‘ashington, D.C., not later than December 15. Awards will be made in 

arch. 



































RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 





The American Council of Learned Societies offers a limited number 
of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in the Humanities. The purpose 
of these Fellowships is to provide opportunities for further training and 
experience in humanistic research to younger scholars of unusual ability 
selected from among those who have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude 
for constructive scholarship. 





These Research Fellows are selected by the Committee on Fellowships 
and Grants of the American Council of Learned Societies from among 
the eligible scholars, either men or women, who may apply for ap- 
pointment. 


5 Applications must be presented on or before December 15 of each year. 
¥ They should be made in duplicate on forms which will be provided upon 
{ request; and should include references, by permission, to three scholars, 
: well acquainted with the applicants. Awards will be made in March. 


Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or per- 


{ manently domiciled or employed therein. They must have attained the 
Bt. doctorate or, in the judgment of the Committee, its equivalent in train- 
; ing and experience. They must not be more than thirty-six years of age, 


and they must be possessed of good health and habits and be in sound 
physical condition. A physical examination may be required at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee. 





Each applicant is required to present a definite plan of work. The 
f proposed work may be carried on within or without the United States, 
; ; and the applicant must state in what place or places and at what institu- 
tion or institutions (university, school, institute, library, museum, ar- 
chives, etc.) he proposes to carry on his work, or with what scholars or 
projects of research he hopes, permission being already assured, to be 
associated. 









Appointments are for one year, but may, at the discretion of the 
Committee, in exceptional cases, be renewed for all or part of the second 
year. 







The basic annual stipend of the Research Fellowships in the Human- 
ities is eighteen hundred dollars, but adjustments within a range of six 
hundred dollars may be made if desirable because of special circum- 
stances. Additional allowances may also be made for certain expenses, 
as for travel, fees, etc., incidental to the work of the Fellowships. 









Fellows are expected to devote their entire time to the plan of work 

presented in their applications, and may not engage in remunerative 
; occupation. With the permission of the Committee, however, honoraria 
| may be accepted for special services which do not interfere with the 
| plan of work. 












Address inquiries to the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


See the announcement of Grants in Aid of Research on the preceding 
page. 





FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions 
to the following Societies and Journals, in American currency, through 
the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the inconvenience 
and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members of the Modern 
Language Association may conveniently include the amount of such 
subscriptions or membership fees when they draw their checks for 
dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $7.25, includes all texts issued for the current year. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at this rate either from individuals or from 
libraries. Inasmuch as the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two years be- 
hind the calendar in issuing its texts, persons should specify whether 
they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of the current calendar 
year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so as to cover the 
texts which actually issue during the year. Members have the privilege 
of purchasing texts previously issued by the E.E.T.S., up to a certain 
amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. 
In addition new members pay an entrance fee of $3.65 (£1 1s), for 
which they will receive the regular publications of any back year they 
may select. Back numbers are purchasable by members, and complete 
sets may be obtained at 25% discount. A leaflet containing the full 
list of Malone Society books from 1907 through 1924 will be sent on 
application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable 
and will be sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound 
copies of Volume III will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 

LyMaAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of ihe Association 


100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 
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GOETHE 





As Revealed in His Poetry 


By BARKER FAIRLEY 


. illumined by genius. 


. . » It is the most complete 


resolution of Goethe that has ever been effected. Goethe 
as revealed to us here is mightily increased in stature ; and, 
in the light of Professor Fairley’s understanding, his work 
seems rich in new significance.” —The Spectator. $2.50 


STUDIES IN 
BALZAC’S REALISM 


By E. PrEsTON DaRGAN, W. L. 
CRAIN, and Others 


A contribution to the much-dis- 
cussed question, “Was Balzac the 
father of modern realism?” Analyses 
of seven novels, by as many authors, 
present a good cross-section of the 
Comédie humaine. $3.00 


PERLESVAUS 
Le Haut Livre du Graal 


By WituraM A. NITZE and 
ATKINSON JENKINS 


Because of its connection with Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, this is one of the most 
interesting of the French Grail ro- 
mances. The text follows the 13th cen- 
tury Hatton 82 MS of Oxford, with 
variants from the Welsh text, and a 
glossary. $6.00 


HONORE DE BALZAC 
A Force of Nature 
By E. PRESTON DARGAN 


A sympathetic and enthusiastic in- 
terpretation of the forces in Balzac’s 
work and temperament that made him 
supreme—forceful living, forceful lov- 
ing, forceful labor. $1.00 


“EDWARD” AND “SVEN 
| ROSENGARD” 


By ARCHER TAYLOR 


Through five centuries and many 
countries, Dr. Taylor has traced the 
development or corruption of this 
folk-song. He formulates a new tech- 
nique for the investigation of bal- 

$2.50 
































